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General Editor’s Preface 


Legal and political ideas, interrelations, and institutions have always been 
integral to anthropology; yet political anthropology is one of our newest 
formal specialties, or subdisciplines. The present book began with the 
organization by Dr. S. Lee Seaton, for the [Xth International Congress, of 
a symposium on the interrelations of the centers of nations and their 
peripheral areas. So much interest was shown in other problems that he 
happily expanded the subject matter. The result is a book which both 
outlines possible organizations of the developing subdiscipline itself, 
including the narrower problem, and also provides a sampling of the ideas 
and researches in progress. Such an evolution is an understandable con- 
sequence of a most political (albeit peaceful) world Congress. 

Like most contemporary sciences, anthropology is a product of the 
European tradition. Some argue that it is a product of colonialism, with 
one small and self-interested part of the species dominating the study of 
the whole. If we are to understand the species, our science needs substan- 
tial input from scholars who represent a variety of the world’s cultures. It 
was a deliberate purpose of the [Xth International Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences to provide impetus in this direction. 
The World Anthropology volumes, therefore, offer a first glimpse of 
a human science in which members from all societies have played an 
active role. Each of the books is designed to be self-contained; each is an 
attempt to update its particular sector of scientific knowledge and is 
written by specialists from all parts of the world. Each volume should be 
read and reviewed individually as a separate volume on its own given 
subject. The set as a whole will indicate what changes are in store for 
anthropology as scholars from the developing countries join in studying 
the species of which we are all a part. 

The IXth Congress was planned from the beginning not only to include 
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as many of the scholars from every part of the world as possible, but also 
with a view toward the eventual publication of the papers in high-quality 
volumes. At previous Congresses scholars were invited to bring papers 
which were then read out loud. They were necessarily limited in length; 
many were only summarized; there was little time for discussion; and the 
sparse discussion could only be in one language. The [Xth Congress was 
an experiment aimed at changing this. Papers were written with the 
intention of exchanging them before the Congress, particularly in exten- 
sive pre-Congress sessions; they were not intended to be read aloud at the 
Congress, that time being devoted to discussions — discussions which 
were simultaneously and professionally translated into five languages. 
The method for eliciting the papers was structured to make as represen- 
tative a sample as was allowable when scholarly creativity — hence 
self-selection — was critically important. Scholars were asked both to 
propose papers of their own and to suggest topics for sessions of the 
Congress which they might edit into volumes. All were then informed of 
the suggestions and encouraged to re-think their own papers and the 
topics. The process, therefore, was a continuous one of feedback and 
exchange and it has continued to be so even after the Congress. The some 
two thousand papers comprising World Anthropology certainly then 
offer a substantial sample of world anthropology. It has been said that 
anthropology is at a turning point; if this is so, these volumes will be the 
historical direction-markers. 

As might have been foreseen in the first post-colonial generation, the 
large majority of the Congress papers (82 percent) are the work of 
scholars identified with the industrialized world which fathered our tradi- 
tional discipline and the institution of the Congress itself: Eastern Europe 
(15 percent); Western Europe (16 percent); North America (47 per- 
cent); Japan, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand (4 percent). 
Only 18 percent of the papers are from developing areas: Africa (4 
percent); Asia-Oceania (9 percent); Latin America (5 percent). Aside 
from the substantial representation from the U.S.S.R. and the nations of 
Eastern Europe, a significant difference between this corpus of written 
material and that of other Congresses is the addition of the large pro- 
portion of contributions from Africa, Asia, and Latin America. “Only 18 
percent” is two to four times as great a proportion as that of other 
Congresses; moreover, 18 percent of 2,000 papers is 360 papers, 10 times 
the number of “Third World” papers presented at previous Congresses. 
In fact, these 360 papers are more than the total of all papers published 
after the last International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnologi- 
cal Sciences which was held in the United States (Philadelphia, 1956). 

The significance of the increase is not simply quantitative. The input of 
scholars from areas which have until recently been no more than subject 
matter for anthropology represents both feedback and also long-awaited 
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theoretical contributions from the perspectives of very different cultural, 
social, and historical traditions. Many who attended the IXth Congress 
were convinced that anthropology would not be the same in the future. 
The fact that the Xth Congress (India, 1978) will be our first in the “Third 
World” may be symbolic of the change. Meanwhile, sober consideration 
of the present set of books will show how much, and just where and how, 
our discipline is being revolutionized. 

There are many other books in this series on social, political, and 
economic problems as anthropologists perceive them and as they occur in 
different continents and different historic times. The reader will also be 
interested in those on the history and politics of anthropology itself! 


Chicago, Illinois SOL Tax 
November 20, 1978 
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Introduction 


HENRI J. M. CLAESSEN 


During the [Xth ICAES at Chicago, a session called ‘‘Political anthro- 
pology and the state: center/periphery authority processes” was held at 
which a number of papers were presented and views were exchanged. The 
papers dealt with different facets of political anthropology and did not 
limit themselves to this subject — as, indeed, is often the case at big 
conferences. 

The present volume reflects this heterogeneity. Based on papers read 
at the conference and some essays delivered later, it presents a wide range 
of problems, topics, approaches, and dimensions in political anthro- 
pology. The book, therefore, is not a detailed and systematic outline of 
theories about the state and state formation processes. Rather, it aims at 
giving the general reader an idea of what present-day anthropologists 
think about such topics as power, ideology, reciprocity in political rela- 
tions, clientelism, political economy — to mention but a few — and how 
they approach these topics and problems. 

The introduction to this collection attempts to offer the reader a guide 
to the variegated world of political anthropology. Neither comprehen- 
siveness nor deep analysis is its object. Its primary aims are those of 
synthesis and positive evaluation: placing the articles which comprise this 
volume in the wider context of the field of study. 


POLITICS AND POWER 


Political anthropology studies the politically thinking and acting human 


I am very grateful to my colleagues, Mart Bax (Free University, Amsterdam) and Martin 
van Bakel (University of Leiden). Their constructive criticism has substantially improved 
this introduction in many areas. I would also like to thank Willem Remmelink (University of 
Leiden) for his assistance in the translation of this introduction. 
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being in his community. As such it focuses as much on man in the Third 
World nations as it does on man in the highly industrialized Western 
countries, in both historical as well as contemporary contexts. In this 
volume, for example, Mathur treats the very topical local-level competi- 
tion between tribals and nontribals in the USA; Weissleder gives an 
analysis of the relations between sedentary and nomadic groups in 
Ethiopia in 1963; Urbanowicz investigates the changes in status and rank 
in the 18th century kingdom of Tonga; and Claessen bases his contribu- 
tion on a study of the former kingdom of Dahomey in West Africa, as well 
as on other data. The common denominator in all these papers is the 
political character of the studied phenomena. 

Many researchers have tried to define the concept politics, and their 
definitions always reflected the specific aim for which the definition was 
needed. We can, for example, find definitions given in the course of 
time by Radcliffe-Brown (1940:xiv); Schapera (1956:218); Smith 
(1956:47ff.); Easton (1959:226); Swartz, Turner, and Tuden (1966:7); 
Asad (1970:1); and Cohen (1970:497). Although these definitions differ 
greatly, it is nevertheless possible to find points of agreement: in all cases 
they concern power and its use, with particular emphasis on the fact that 
this power has to be concerned with the interests or the life of the group. 
As a “‘synthetic” definition one can say that politics is the striving for or 
exercise of power over things which concern the interests of a group of 
people. 

Central to this view is the concept power — or in the words of Adams 
(1975) social power. Just as with politics, power can be approached in 
different ways. A common definition — which can be traced to Weber 
(1964:38) — states that power is the capacity to limit the behavioral 
alternatives of other people. This can be attained through different 
means: by force, by threat, by manipulation, by persuasion, or by the fact 
that one member of a community considers another’s wish to be just and 
in harmony with his own norms and values. Exercise of power can be 
based on different power bases: the presence of armed followers, the 
access to supernatural forces, or the fact that one has resources at one’s 
disposal which others need (Pospisil 1964:49ff. gives an excellent 
example of this case). Adams (1975:12ff.) makes the latter power base 
the most basic, reducing all other claims to power to this one. Although 
this approach is very attractive and is argued in a clear and erudite way, it 
does not cover the whole spectrum of possibilities. For example, power 
which is exercised on the basis of agreement, legitimacy, or appeals to 
mutual norms and values can only with difficulty be brought under this 
denominator. 

The different expressions of power form a continuum, with brute force 
at the one end (“‘power comes from the barrel of a gun’”’) and convinced 
agreement (prestige, authority) at the other. These polar concepts are 
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termed “coercive” and “consensual power” by Swartz, Turner, and 
Tuden (1966:14ff.). Power based on obligations occupies an important 
point on this continuum. This power originates from the existence of a 
reciprocity mechanism: the do ut des. Mauss (1925) was one of the first to 
investigate the nature of this obligation. After him Lévi-Strauss (1949) 
made it the cornerstone of his kinship studies. Sahlins (1963, 1965, 1968, 
1972) placed reciprocity in the context of politics and showed different 
ways by which leaders can invest in relationships through the use of goods 
and services, thereby building up power (cf. Lewis 1974). This method 
appears not limited to the islands of Melanesia or the jungles of 
Amazonia; it is also found in the asphalt jungles of the world cities. For 
example, Mario Puzo’s fictive hero of The Godfather (1969) as well as 
the leaders of youth gangs in Chicago (Keiser 1969) know how to bring 
people under their power by creating obligations. The nature of the 
power which is created by the giving of gifts (Bailey [1971] speaks rightly 
of “gifts and poisons”) has been characterized by van Baal as follows: 


The gift owes its compelling force to its confirmation of the partner’s participation 
in a meaningful whole. The exchange affirms that giver and receiver are integral 
parts of their universe. The gift retains this power of affirmation even in its 
perverted forms as weapons in competition and as bribes (1975:66). 


Apart from his captivating analysis of conflicts within the Israeli 
Labour Party (characterized by him as “rituals of rebellion”) Aronoff’s 
contribution to this volume makes a great number of references to the 
complex obligations which bind the middle cadre to the top. 

Within the range of reciprocity, there exist incidental obligations and 
the possibility of repaying the debt, but in its more extreme form, patron- 
age, this is no longer possible. In this instance, there are two opposing 
groups: the owners or managers of resources (in the widest sense), the 
patrons; and the group which needs these resources and submits to a 
lasting obligation to obtain them, the clients. One finds patronage rela- 
tionships in all times and places: Bloch’s analysis of West European 
feudalism (1967 cf. also Lander 1976), Bax’s investigation of the 
contemporary Irish political system (1976), and Stavenhagen’s study 
(1975) of the social classes in the agrarian societies of the Third World 
illustrate this. 

In this volume Amsbury deals with this phenomenon, pointing out the 
fact that most international political relations are based on patronage or 
patronage-like phenomena. 


STRUCTURES AND PROCESSES 


The attention paid to political phenomena has a long tradition in anthro- 
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pology. The works of 19th century researchers like Maine (1861), 
Morgan (1877), and Ratzel (1885) examine phenomena such as state 
formation, territory, and government, although always as part of more 
comprehensive observations. Engels’ study (1884), in which the rise of 
the state occupied a central place, did not receive the attention it deserved 
in the West. This was due in part to the fact that Engels’ and Marx’s 
political activities tended to remove them from the small world of an- 
thropologists and in part to a contemporary portrayal of the book as only 
an abstract of Morgan’s earlier publication. In point of fact, Engels’ work 
made important additions to Morgan’s theories in the fields of politics 
and economics. In particular, the significance of private property and 
class struggles for the evolution of social institutions was emphasized. The 
book now belongs to the classics of Marxism and many ideas about 
politics and evolution in this school go back to it. Contemporary Marxist 
works on political anthropology will be taken up later in this introduction. 

Oppenheimer’s work, published in 1909, about the origin and the 
nature of the state, drew more attention than Engels’ book. 
Oppenheimer thought that this form of organization came into being 
through Herrschafts Ueberlagerung [conquest], the conquest of an area 
with a subsequent lasting subjection and economic exploitation of the 
conquered — a view which comes remarkably close to some of Engels’ 
judgments. : 

This theory was severely criticized by, among others, Lowie (1927), 
who argued that, in contrast to the coercion Oppenheimer depicted, 
voluntary association was also a seed from which the state could grow (see 
also Mair 1962:125ff.). In recent years, however, the conquest theory is 
again the center of attention, primarily through the influence of Carneiro 
(1970), who developed a model of state formation in which under 
specified circumstances conquest could indeed lead to state formation. 
Recent research by Cohen (1974, 1976) in the Sudan has shown that 
states have indeed originated in this manner. 

Political anthropology did not come into its own as a science before 
1940 (cf. Balandier 1972:11). In that year Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 
published African political systems, a collection of articles in which eight 
political systems were described in great detail. Radcliffe-Brown added a 
preface to this work in which he formulated a number of principles 
concerning politics and political anthropology. The views of the scholars 
who wrote this book are based on structural functionalism, in which the 
political structure of a society is seen as one aspect of the social structure. 
The permanent character of the structures is the point upon which their 
views are based, and attempts were made to find the mechanisms which 
would explain the stability. Gluckman in particular (1956, 1963) has 
made important contributions in this area. Terms like “rituals of rebel- 
lion,” “conflicting loyalties,” ‘‘rebellion versus revolution,” and others 
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have become household words among anthropologists through his pub- 
lications. 

In African political systems a distinction is made between political 
organizations with central authority (i.e. states) and those without central 
authority. A whole series of studies of state systems, more or less influ- 
enced by the views propounded in African political systems, followed (e.g. 
Nadel 1942; Krige and Krige 1943; Kuper 1947; Evans-Pritchard 1948, 
1949; Wilson 1951; Southall 1956; Beattie 1960, 1971; Maquet 1961). 
Characteristic of the British trend is, by the way, a focus on African states. 

The other group of political systems, the non-centralized ones, soon 
received more attention. In 1958, Tribes without rulers appeared, edited 
by Middleton and Tait, in which a number of — again African — noncen- 
tralized political systems were analyzed. After pointing out that there are 
still other systems, the authors limit themselves to describing segmentary 
lineage systems. As the outstanding characteristic of these systems they 
proffer the existence of “. . . a balance of power, maintained by competi- 
tion between [the local groups]. . . . Relations at one level are competi- 
tive in one situation, but in another the formerly competitive groups 
merge in mutual alliance against an outsider group” (1958:6). This 
segmentary opposition is perpetuated by the corporative character of 
each of the component groups. In the same way the publication of African 
political systems gave an impetus to the study of state systems, Tribes 
without rulers stimulated further studies of segmentary lineage systems 
(Bohannan 1968; Buxton 1963; Winter 1959; Tait 1961; Middleton 
1965; Sahlins 1961; van Velsen 1964). 

An attempt to arrive at deeper insight into the nature of political 
systems was undertaken by Schapera (1956). For he connects them — as 
Evans-Pritchard had done before (1940) — with the means of subsis- 
tence. Basing himself on South African material, he concludes that cer- 
tain developments in political organizations become possible only with an 
increasing efficiency within the economy (1956:219ff.). This approach 
was continued by Lucy Mair (1962), who built her argument on the basis 
of East African data. She focused primarily on the nature and the func- 
tioning of a government. In this context, her analyses show that a decisive 
role is played, not only by the means of subsistence, but also by kinship 
structures and the sacral aspects of leadership. 

Wachuku’s article in this volume gives an outline of how laws and 
norms in a number of African societies function. To that end he contrasts 
groups with different political structures: Pygmies and Bushmen with 
their small-scale political systems; groups with medium-scale systems like 
the Nuer, Kikuyu, and Igbo; and those with large-scale systems, such as 
the Ashanti. On the basis of his research, he concludes that while law is a 
cultural universal, the methods used in its sanctioning can be very differ- 
ent. In small-scale systems, sanctions are based mainly on moral codes. In 
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medium-scale systems one finds ad hoc penal sanctions, while in large- 
scale systems penal sanctions are institutionalized (cf. Claessen and 
Skalnik 1978). 

More, however, is involved in “politics” than is accounted for in the 
structural-functionalist approach. Criticisms have been directed mainly 
at two aspects of this approach: on the one hand, the neglect of processes 
of change (Leach 1954; Gluckman 1965, 1967); and on the other hand, 
the disregard of politics as.an ongoing process (e.g. Smith 1956; Lloyd 
1965, 1968; Swartz, Turner, and Tuden 1966; Swartz 1968). Leach 
based his criticisms on a study of the Kachin in Burma. There he found a 
continually changing political order. Using two extreme models of politi- 
cal structure he showed that the different Kachin groups continually 
move between these two extremes (cf. Friedman’s reanalysis of his data, 
1975). Gluckman developed the ‘extended case method” in order to 
trace the gradual, almost imperceptible developments and changes in 
socialpolitical systems. He built his case on experiences gained by van 
Velsen (1964) during his investigation of the social organization of the 
Tonga in Malawi (see also van Velsen 1967; Gluckman 1967). 

Other anthropologists developed the approach to politics as a process 
at the same time. As early as 1956 M. G. Smith argued in an important 
article that politics was not a matter of structures, but of activities, of 
actions. Shortly after that, Lloyd (1965) stressed that politics was a 
matter of decision-making. In a later study (1968), Lloyd points out that 
periods of rest and stability alternate with periods of change. 

Claessen’s contribution to this volume also stands at the intersection of 
processes and structures. He investigates the problem of stability and 
change in a number of kingdoms. One explanatory factor for the often 
very stable structures in these societies, he points out, is the occurrence of 
balances of power, created by the rulers for the practice of a policy of 
“counterweights.”” 

The most important stimuli for the so-called ‘‘process school’? came 
from the United States, from Swartz, Turner, and Tuden (1966), and 
Swartz (1968). According to their view, politics consists of processes 
which contribute to the influencing and determining of public interests, 
and of the ways in which members of the society concerned use power to 
that end. With this idea as their basic assumption, they try to develop 
concepts which will be applicable to all situations. Central to their argu- 
ment are the concepts of “political fields” and ‘“‘arenas’’. A political field 
is the totality of actors involved in one specific political event. An arena is 
the social and cultural space in which the field is located. The authors 
point out that in the course of a political process the composition of the 
field as well as of the arena can completely change. 

Tiffany’s contribution to this volume is also an attempt to arrive at 
general guidelines for the investigation of political phenomena. Unlike 
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Swartz, Turner, and Tuden (1966), he does not focus on processes, but 
takes the corporative group as the basis for his discussion, relying very 
much on the views of M. G. Smith. According to his view, it is most logical 
to study those events which show a certain regularity or repetition. In this 
way his approach comes close to the structural-functionalist one 
described above. 

These two schools, however, do not have to be diametrically opposed. 
The questions which the researcher poses determine the strategy of his 
research; the fashionability of a certain school should have little influ- 
ence. This becomes even more obvious when one realizes that the two 
approaches mentioned above are not incompatible. When the researcher 
is interested in the political process, the process approach with its fields, 
arenas, support, and resources is very useful; when he wants to deal with 
the structure of the political organization, the structural-functionalist 
approach is most useful. If, however, he is interested in the development 
or change of political systems, both approaches should be used, if possible 
combined with a thorough historical analysis (cf. Cohen 1970). Vansina 
in particular has worked on such a combined approach. His publications 
avout the kingdoms of Central Africa prove the great value of this 
approach (1964, 1968, 1973, 1978). Beattie (1971) combines history, 
structure, and process in his great work about the Nyoro, as does Lewis in 
his study about Jimma (1965). Solenberger’s article in this volume sub- 
scribes to this method (as does Claessen’s). In his intention to follow the 
development of political relations on the Marianas from the first arrivals 
of the Europeans till after the middle of this century, Solenberger sup- 
plies the historical frame for an analysis of processes and structures. 

Kurtz in his contribution to this volume makes a thorough investigation 
of the nature and possibilities of the structural and the process approach. 
His conclusion is that both approaches “‘overlap in their interest in their 
conceptual analysis and the development of middle range theory derived 
from attempts to understand the functional relationships between indi- 
viduals, groups, or structures involved in activities which bring about 
political change.” Apart from these two approaches he also mentions 
network analysis, and political economy. He places these four methods in 
one big, coherent paradigm, so that each reinforces the possibilities of 
analysis presented by the others in a useful way. 


NETWORKS AND TRANSACTIONS 


Network analysis focuses mainly on the less lasting, less stable patterns 
and processes of interaction between individuals, and the way in which 
formal and corporative groups can grow out of this. The first to start this 
type of research was Mayer (1966). Boissevain (1968, 1974) brought this 
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approach further. He proposed methods to measure the different types of 
relations, and distinguished a whole series of nongroups, increasing in 
intensity from “clique,” to “faction,” by means of which a whole scale of 
human contacts from loose, unbound ones between individuals to those 
of tight corporative groups is covered. 

Many studies of political systems or processes are based on network 
analysis. This is true of Aronoff’s analysis of community building in an 
Israeli settlement (1974), Blok’s investigation of the Mafia in a Sicilian 
village (1975), Bax’s research into political machines (1975), van Hekken 
and Thoden van Velzen’s study on the origin of inequality in Tanzanian 
villages (1972), and many others. The more general works of Bailey 
(1969, 1971) and Barth (1963) are also based on this approach. 

This school also focuses on the above mentioned concept of “‘patron- 
age,”’ and that of “brokerage.” The latter concept refers to the mediation 
between individuals or groups by persons who do not themselves have 
resources at their disposal. Such brokers are the true manipulators of the 
network and can be regarded as typical political entrepreneurs. The 
working of a political system based on brokerage is described by Bax 
(1976) in his study on the political process in Ireland. He also combines 
approaches, creating a synthesis in which the historical background, the 
structural limitations, as well as the analysis of processes and networks 
find a place. 

Closely related to the network approach is transactionalism (Barth 
1959; Bailey 1969) central to which is political entrepreneurship. This is 
a view in which the game and the rules of the game determine the destiny 
of the homo politicus (a person who, like Adam Smith’s homo 
economicus, is rather removed from reality). Much of the work done in 
the transactionalist school concentrates on the leader, the “big man” — 
the cunning, cynical manipulator. Often the political field and the corre- 
sponding arena in which this figure operates are kept somewhat in the 
background, which results in a distorted picture. In this way the leader, 
according to Thoden van Velzen’s apt criticism (1973; see also the 
criticism of Asad 1972), becomes a Robinson Crusoe type. 

The contributions of Bauer and Weissleder in this volume are written 
from a transactionalistic perspective, although not an extreme one. On 
the contrary, reality is never lost sight of. Bauer explains how social 
changes in Tigray (Ethiopia) are manipulated by political leaders who 
display clear entrepreneural traits and who knew how to skilfully exploit 
their privileged positions. Weissleder shows how, also in Ethiopia, pur- 
poseful manipulation by the government and its local representatives 
effected a number of social changes in an until-recently extremely con- 
servative region. 

One can also consider Weissleder’s study as an investigation of 
center-periphery relations: how does the center (in this case the Ethio- 
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pian government) try to influence the course of things in the periphery 
(here a remote village)? 

Mathur’s article in this volume is, in a manner of speaking, the reverse 
of Weissleder’s study: she investigates how periphery groups can influ- 
ence the policy of the center group. She herself characterizes her study as 
an analysis of ‘“‘local-level competition.” Indeed, the material she pre- 
sents, mainly legal disputes between emancipated Indians and white in- 
terest groups, shows all the characteristics of this type of influence. 
However, viewed in a wider perspective, her article is a study of the clash 
between the interests of the peripheral groups and those of the dominant 
groups. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


The fourth approach, given by Kurtz, is that of political economy. 
Central to this approach are the relationships between economical and 
political processes. This view can be found in cultural materialism (Harris 
1968) as well as in historical materialism (Marxism). Although these two 
paradigms clearly have a common basis, their adherents have seldom 
gone the same way. Only recently have a few tentative bridges been built 
between them, and it has often turned out that it is not easy for one school 
to understand the other because of terminological or ideological differ- 
ences. 

The mainly American cultural materialism goes back to the ideas of 
White and Steward. The former focused his attention on the significance 
of the use of energy in the evolution of culture; the latter created 
nomothetical relations between ecology and social structure. In a study in 
1949 Steward investigated the rise of states located in dry areas. In that 
context he suggested that irrigation works have supplied an important 
impulse to the formation of states. This idea can also be found in the study 
of Oriental despotism by Wittfogel (1957). It is a type of state in which 
despotic rulers exercise their power over a great number of villages, 
where a certain degree of collectivity, for example with regard to land- 
ownership, exists. In Marxist terminology this constellation is called the 
Asiatic mode of production (Godelier 1969; Krader 1975). According to 
Wittfogel, there exists a relationship between the political/economical 
structure of Oriental despotism and the presence of waterworks. The 
necessity of controlling large quantities of water requires a tight organiza- 
tion under a single leader. Once this development has begun its end is 
inevitably a state with despotic rulers. 

It can not be denied that these characteristics do exist in the states 
analyzed by Wittfogel. What is more problematic, however, is their 
assumed causality. There are states with an Oriental type organization, 
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but without waterworks, and in these cases there are no grounds for 
assuming that this organization was the result of culture borrowing. It 
even appears that there are states with waterworks, in which no relation- 
ship can be shown to exist between the government and the waterworks 
(cf. Adams 1966; Claessen 1973). The discussions about Wittfogel’s 
work have provided the impetus for numerous publications in which 
either the disputed causality is further scrutinized (Mitchell 1973); the 
Asiatic mode of production is analyzed anew (Tokei 1969); or the rela- 
tionship between political power and waterworks is investigated (Hunt 
and Hunt 1974, 1976; Bacdayan 1974). 

A year after Wittfogel’s controversial work, Sahlins published a study 
on social stratification in Polynesia (1958) which was almost as sensa- 
tional. Sahlins correlated social stratification of a society with the degree 
to which a surplus was produced and with the size of the redistribution 
system. Again, it was the theorized causality which stimulated polemical 
criticism. Orans (1966), who summarizes a great number of these com- 
ments, points out that man does not tend to produce on his own account 
more than is necessary for his subsistence. He has to be forced to over- 
produce. A political apparatus of coercion must exist before a surplus can 
be created. Moreover, it was found to be very difficult to determine the 
point at which one can speak of a surplus. What is a minimum level of 
subsistence (cf. Wolf 1966)? In a later work, Sahlins explained that there 
in fact exists an interaction between the development of rank and chief- 
taincy at the one hand and the development of production on the other 
hand (1972:140). 

Since Sahlins’ first publication, many studies have focused on the 
relationship between ecology/economy and politics. Several researchers 
have determined that there is a less significant development of chieftaincy 
and leadership in societies with low levels of production (Dole 1966; 
Leeds 1969; Kloos 1971:170-181; Stauder 1972). Other scholars 
showed how, with the production of a small surplus, the position of a 
leader can be strengthened. The manipulation of this surplus, for example 
by “investing” it in relationships, involves a considerable increase in 
influence (Lévi-Strauss 1967; Chagnon 1968; Lewis 1974). The “big 
man,”’ as he is called in studies on Melanesia, is the most important 
representative of this type of political leader (Oliver 1955; Sahlins 1963; 
Lawrence 1971). The great stress laid on the entrepreneural activities of 
the big man has, however, obscured the fact that there can be other 
aspects connected to his leadership; this, however, was known as early as 
1891, as Codrington’s classic monograph illustrates (cf. Guiart 1963; 
Maher 1974). According to Chagnon, the leader of the Yanomam6é also 
bases his influence on more than reciprocity only: the existence of a 
number of adult brothers and the bonds between a Yanamamé chief and 
his brothers-in-law play an essential role in the power relations. It should 
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also be pointed out that the egalitarian character of these societies (in the 
characterization given them by Fried (1967) has been somewhat exag- 
gerated (Oliver 1955; Thoden van Velzen 1973; cf. van Hekken and 
Thoden van Velzen on those factors which give impetus to a rising big 
man). 

Sahlins’ publications not only gave rise to a whole series of theoretical 
writings but also stimulated a renewed interest in the political systems of 
the Pacific: in opposition to Sahlins, Goldman (1970) published an 
elaborate work on the evolution of Polynesian political structures; 
Davenport (1969) described the political organization of the old 
Hawaiian kingdoms; and Oliver (1974) wrote a masterly work on ancient 
Tahiti, in which he considered at length the structure and development of 
political systems on this island. In this volume Urbanowicz’s article is 
concerned with the problem of changes in rank and status in the eigh- 
teenth century kingdom of Tonga. For this study he uses mainly the 
writings of explorers and missionaries which he approaches with anthro- 
pological criteria.! 

Related to cultural materialism is (neo)evolutionism. In this introduc- 
tion we will deal with this school only insofar as it is of importance to 
political anthropology. 

In 1960 Sahlins and Service published a work in which they tried to 
integrate the different views of White and Steward on evolution within 
one framework. They distinguished between general and specific evolu- 
tion and pointed out those basic factors which determined the evol- 
ution of social systems. In 1971 Service published his Primitive 
social organization, in which he laid the basis for an evolutionary ex- 
planation of the development of social and political organization. He 
distinguished bands, tribes, chiefdoms, and the state, employing criteria 
like the size of the group, the internal structure, the level of specialization, 
and the means of integration. As the criterion for distinguishing between 
chiefdom and state he chose the legitimate use of force by the leaders of 
the state (1971:165) — making in this way an essential distinction be- 
tween the earlier phases of societal development and the state. Morton 
Fried’s study in 1967 focused on the evolution of political systems. He 
classified societies on the basis of access to status and property, distin- 
guishing in this way egalitarian systems, rank systems, stratified systems, 
and state systems. He, too, distinguishes the state from the other types of 
systems through the possibilities it presents for the legitimate use of force. 
The hypothetical framework of Fried was tested by Kottak (1972) who 
relied on east African material. Although the results were positive, it 


1 My comment attached to this article was already presented in 1973. Very recently I 
became coeditor of this volume and then it turned out to my great surprise that the author 
had not been contacted about this. The short time which I had to prepare this introduction 
for the press did not allow sufficient time for Dr. Urbanowicz to reply to this comment. 
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should be pointed out that Kottak — due to a lack of data — also had to 
resort to hypotheses to fill the gaps. 

The problem of the origin of the state has come up again since these 
studies were published. Carneiro (1970) gives his views on this problem 
in a study in which he critically examines theories from Oppenheimer to 
Wittfogel. He is of the opinion that increasing population pressure may 
result in war and conquest; in some of these cases, and in certain circum- 
stances, a state organization can arise. These circumstances are 
“environmental” and/or “social circumscription.” This means that the 
societies concerned have to be located in territories which are limited by 
natural boundaries, or in areas where the presence of other groups makes 
the extension of the territory impossible (cf. Sorenson 1972 on the 
tendency for parallel increases in warlike behavior and population 
density). 

Webster points out in a recent article (1975) that the threat of war alone 
can already be a powerful stimulus for the development of a more stable 
leadership. He also states that the conquest of small areas can produce 
enough income for a chief to maintain a number of supporters. This can 
then constitute a base of power upon which a state organization can be 
built. The modifications suggested by Webster seem to be very reason- 
able and provide a bridge between the ideas of Carneiro and Service on 
the origin of the state. Service has given his ideas on this problem in a 
comprehensive study (1975). On the basis of a number of case studies he 
makes several important observations. He rejects, for example, the con- 
cept of economic inequality between members of a society as the prime 
mover for the development of political power structures (1975:290). 
According to him, leadership depends more on personal qualities than on 
economic relations. It cannot be denied that this argument contains a 
kernel of truth, but it is also true that many leaders considerably strengthen 
their leadership position when they buttress their spiritual authority 
with economic supports (cf. Lévi-Strauss 1967; Lewis 1974). Instead of 
focusing on conquest and subjugation, Service stresses the significance of 
the fact that it is often more profitable for a man to be a member of a state 
organization than not (Service 1975:299). These views are far removed 
from many existing theories, particularly from the Marxist ones (cf. 
Cohen 1978). 


THE MARXIST APPROACH 


In the beginning of this introduction, Engels’ theory concerning the origin 
of the state was discussed. His views and those of Marx form the basis on 
which Marxist anthropology — or rather Marxist social sciences in gen- 
eral — are built (cf. O’Laughlin 1975). The basic idea according to more 
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orthodox adherents is that the nature of production determines the 
economic structure of a society. Based on this, social relationships arise 
which in turn give rise to different institutions and ideologies. In other 
words, the economic basis (infrastructure) finally determines the super- 
structure of a society and any change at the basis will affect the super- 
structure. Likewise, the superstructure can influence the basis. Each soci- 
ety is thus an integrated whole, a socioeconomic formation with its own 
mode of production (see Ruyle 1975:8ff. fora comment on these theses). 

Human society evolved slowly through the course of time from the 
stage of primitive communities through the Asiatic, classic, feudal, and 
capitalistic modes of production to the socialist, and finally communist, 
modes of production.” The discrepancy between the primitive community 
and the next phase of evolution is caused by substantial changes in the 
system of production; these changes result in the emergence of social 
classes based on property. The original unity of the primitive community 
gives way toa society divided into antagonistic groups, and only the rise of 
the state can prevent internal struggle and preserve a semblance of peace. 

Averkieva’s article in this volume fits in with this view. She discusses 
forms of disintegration within clan societies of North American Indians. 
Basing her views on Engels’ ideas (1884), she shows how this disinte- 
gration can be interpreted in the framework of a transition from a 
classless society to a class society. The rather narrow empirical base of her 
analysis could be a reason for considering her results more in the light of 
hypotheses than facts. Her observations, however, are certainly interest- 
ing and stimulating. It is also curious that Averkieva in her research 
makes use of the concept of ‘‘military democracy,” an idea taken by 
Engels from Morgan (1877). Other Soviet researchers, such as Khazanov 
(1974), reject this term for the characterization of the epoch of class 
formation on good grounds. They are of the opinion (e.g. Khazanov 
1971) that a long period of time passed between the first attempts at class 
formation and the attainment of full-fledged antagonistic class societies. 
Data from political anthropology support this idea (cf. Claessen and 
Skalnik 1978). 

It is clear that, as a result of the above mentioned principles, Marxist 
anthropological studies are usually put in an evolutionary framework; 
much effort is made to determine the particular phase of development a 
given society is in, and many studies which follow this approach specialize 
in investigating the factors which determine the transition from the one 
phase to the other (Back 1976; Krader 1975; Danilova 1968; Hindess 
and Hirst 1975; Pershits 1975). Efforts have also been made to formulate 
concepts and criteria more exactly. A good example of this is the article 
2 Ruyle proposes to replace the concept “mode of production” with “mode of exploitation” 


—a concept which according to him is more suited to the analysis of political/economical 
relationships than the older one. 
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by Pershits in this volume. He elucidates the concepts “tribute” and 
“tribute relations.”” He examines the form and proliferation of these 
institutions in many societies, and after careful evaluation, concludes that 
tribute relations do not represent a separate mode of production. They 
can be found in various modes of production. Moreover, those who levy 
tribute and those who give tribute form no integrated whole but rather 
belong to separate groups. Finally Pershits points out that those who are 
obliged to yield tribute have their own means of production and are 
exploited by means of noneconomic force. 

Outside of the Soviet Union as well as within it much political an- 
thropological research rests on a foundation of Marxism. A number of 
examples can be cited: in France one has the work of Godelier (1969, 
1970), and Terray (1972, 1975); in the United States there is the analysis 
of Ruyle of the class structure of the Northwest Coast Indians, and his 
views about “mode of exploitation” (1975). This kind of research is 
represented in this volume by Skalnik’s article? on the dynamics of early 
state development in the Voltaic area. He maintains that it is possible to 
gain insight into the origin and the development of the state only through 
an interdisciplinary approach of the problem, in which historical research 
should be especially stressed. (Several of these goals have been realized in 
The early state [Claessen and Skalnik 1978] for Marxist and non-Marxist 
researchers, historians, anthropologists, archeologists and political scien- 
tists have contributed to this volume.) 


THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF POLITICS 


One of the results of political anthropological research is that it has 
become clear that politics cannot be viewed apart from the rest of the 
culture (cf. Claessen 1974). Politics is rooted in the ideology and is 
influenced by the economy, kinship, population pressure; in its turn it 
influences all these (and still other) factors. This view can already be 
found in the work of the structural functionalists, and it has been rein- 
forced through the application of the concepts of arenas and fields. 
This is also Cohen’s view of politics: it is a system of basically intercon- 
nected units in which the segments (i.e. groups of units) within the system 
affect each other in perceivable ways; further, there exist perceivable 
relations between the system and/or its parts and other systems and/or 
their parts (Cohen 1970:485). He also states that the political system 
comprises the power and authority relations which influence the social 
life of the polity (1970:489, 497). The Marxist researchers also subscribe 


3 This contribution has only been added to the volume at a rather late stage. Because of 
this the author had the opportunity to bring his article up to date. A chance which the other 
authors have not had. 
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to the idea of the inseparability of politics from the rest of the culture, a 
concept political scientists express by their use of the term ‘‘political 
culture” (Almond and Powell 1966; Seaton 1974). 

Several articles in this volume provide insight into the complex rela- 
tions which exist between the ideas of a group and the reactions which 
these ideas cause in political thinking and acting; or in the reverse case, 
they give examples of the group experience of political thinking and 
acting. M. Estellie Smith’s article shows how the norm system of the Tiwa 
provides the possibilities for various kinds of reactions to stress situations. 
Attempts to interpret political action in the light of the norm and value 
system can be found in her earlier work (1969:26, 27), but in this article 
they are the center of attention. 

Szalay and Pecjak investigated how the political ideology of the United 
States and Yugoslavia respectively is reflected in the mental and emo- 
tional worlds of groups of young people. Among other things, this article 
establishes the fact that for American youth politics is a process, while for 
the Slovenian youth it is an ideology. Individualism and freedom are of 
central concern to the Americans, as against collectivity and class- 
struggle to the Slovenes. The matter-of-fact tone of the article cannot, 
however, gloss over the pointed question of whether ‘“‘the twain shall ever 
meet.” 

Sertel’s article compares the structure of power in two peasant com- 
munities in Turkey and the ideas which the villagers entertain about 
them. She found that many power structures which existed in these 
communities were not always evident to the villagers — though one 
questions whether the respondants did not often give an answer which 
reflected the norm instead of the reality (cf. Kloos and van der Veen 
1975). The great difference she found in insight into the political 
situation between women and men is, in view of the seclusion of the 
latter, less surprising. 


As can be seen from this outline, an abundance of approaches and 
subjects is characteristic of political anthropology. Something of this 
diversity has found its way into this volume. One can work with struc- 
tures, processes, networks, economic influences, evolutionism, or class- 
struggles. One can work comparatively, or make depth studies; one can 
be a structuralist or a behaviorist. One can choose tribes, states, or the 
Mafia as his subject. All this diversity, however, need not confuse the 
aspiring researcher. On the contrary, it opens wide perspectives: it is 
possible, when guided by the questions which one wishes to pose, to select 
the method which gives the greatest likelihood of a correct answer and to 
choose those subjects which one finds most interesting. For scholars, this 
is an enviable situation. 
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PART ONE 


Theory 


Political Anthropology: 
Issues and Trends on the Frontier 


DONALD V. KURTZ 


The present article, an analysis of political anthropology as a field, has 
been stimulated by a number of factors. First, by any standards, the recent 
growth of the field has been impressive.’ Second, of the several articles 
written to date claiming to review the field, none presents the total range 
of its current interest and concern. 

For example, Easton (1959), Ronald Cohen (1965), Fried (1964), and 
M. G. Smith (1968) lament the lack of conceptualization and theory 
regarding politics in anthropology and each suggests how a theoretically 
based field of political anthropology might be developed. In the Inter- 
national encyclopedia of the social sciences, Colson (1968) discusses the 
historical development of the field of political anthropology from Sir 
Henry Maine to the present. Abner Cohen (1969a) argues that political 
anthropologists should concern themselves more with power relation- 
ships in complex societies because they are armed with more potent data 
and conceptualizations than those of political scientists. In a very good 
article, Tuden (1969) argues in favor of the processual approach to 
politics in anthropology and echoes its adherents’ concern with political 


My thanks to Professors Alvin Wolfe and James Silverberg and Miss Prudence Precourt, 
who were helpful on earlier drafts of this paper; to Professor Marc Swartz who enlightened 
me on important subtleties of the processual approach and pointed to some significant 
omissions in analysis; to my students in political anthropology whose criticisms helped 
formulate many of the ideas expressed here; and to Miss Jan Kendall for her diligence in 
typing the paper. Obviously, any shortcomings in the paper are my fault alone. This is a 
revised and expanded version of a paper read at the American Anthropological Association 
Meetings, San Diego, California, 1970. 

' A crude measure of the growth of the field is suggested by the fact that in 1968-1969, 
over ninety individuals in graduate departments of anthropology listed political anthro- 
pology as one of their major interests (Tuden 1969:336). In the 1971-1972 Guide to 
departments of anthropology 154 individuals listed political anthropology as one of their 
major interests, and 117 of these were members of graduate departments. 
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behavior and process and analytic conceptualizations, such as “arena” 
and “field.” Winkler (1970) suggests a framework by which political 
processes may be investigated in such traditional anthropological social 
systems as tribes and chiefdoms and comes nearest to demonstrating a 
methodological and theoretical framework for political anthropology. 

There is a wealth of information in these reviews, but as a whole they 
do not really explore the major trends and concerns of the field, upon 
which its future orientation will be based. Moreover, the increasing in- 
fluence of the ‘“‘processual” approach to politics in anthropology (see 
Swartz, Turner, and Tuden 1966; Swartz 1968; Bailey 1969) prompts 
me to attempt to put it in perspective with other trends current in the 
field. 

It has been argued on the one hand that there are only two fundamental 
orientations in respect to the plethora of issues, interests, and questions 
which comprise the field of political anthropology: structural and proces- 
sual (Swartz 1969). On the other hand, it has been suggested that there 
are as yet no well-established conventions defining the subfield of politi- 
cal anthropology or outlining the basic methodological attack on the 
subject matter (Cohen 1970b). In reply to these arguments, I contend 
that there are in fact three major approaches to the study of politics in 
anthropology and that moreover a fourth is emerging. Furthermore, I 
believe that sufficiently established conventions defining the subfield of 
political anthropology and a methodology to explore this subfield do 
exist. I intend to demonstrate these assumptions and clarify the “disci- 
plinary matrix” which comprises the field by constructing a paradigm to 
demonstrate the potential interrelatedness of the approaches and 
methodologies (that is, the description, explanation, and justification of 
methods) now in use in political anthropology.” 

As I now conceive it, there are three major approaches to the study of 
politics in anthropology: the structural, the processual, and the revived 
political economy approach. In addition, network analysis may well be 
leading to a fourth. Despite the variety of specific topics of interest and 
the degree of methodological and conceptual variation existing between 
these four orientations, there is a considerable overlap of interests among 
the fields; their differences are bridged to some extent by concepts that 
are in some sense complementary. As I see it, the fundamental concern of 
each approach is with the development of political concepts and theory 
derived from investigations into the political “‘process’’; that is, the series 
of actions, changes, or functions which bring about some end result, such 
as a realignment of power relations, the emergence of a new political 


2 My use of the word ‘“‘paradigm” is derived from Kuhn, The structure of scientific 


revolutions (1970), and refers to an explanatory model which is used in problem solving. My 
use of the word “methodology” comes from Kaplan, The conduct of inquiry (1964), and 
refers to the study of methods as well as the methods themselves. 
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group, the acquisition of resources for a political struggle, etc. “Process,” 
then, may be construed as the independent variable upon which the 
theoretical potential for understanding and explaining political 
phenomena in anthropology is anchored. 

Easton (1953) has perhaps pleaded most forcefully for the need to 
develop theory in both political science and political anthropology. 
Toward this end, he has distinguished three levels by which propositions 
concerning the relationship between variables may be cast in theory: 
singular generalization, synthetic or narrow-gauge theory, and broad- 
gauge or systematic theory. Singular generalizations are those ‘‘state- 
ments of observed uniformities between two isolated and easily identified 
variables” (Easton 1953:55-56). Although the term is not entirely apt, in 
political anthropology network analysis currently seems to contribute 
most to this level of abstraction. Synthetic or narrow-gauge theory ‘‘con- 
sists of a set of interrelated propositions that are designed to synthesize 
the data contained in an unorganized body of singular generalizations” 
(Easton 1953:56). This approximates theories of the middle range, the 
working hypotheses derived from and confirmed by empirical investiga- 
tions. In the subfield of political anthropology, the structural approach 
has traditionally been most concerned with theorizing at this level of 
abstraction, although recently some studies undertaken in the processual 
approach have begun to make a similar contribution. Broad-gauge or 
systematic theory, ‘‘the conceptual framework within which a whole 
discipline is cast” (Easton 1953:57), is generally characterized in anthro- 
pology by evolutionary metatheory and, in the subfield of political 
anthropology, most notably by the political economy approach. 

The paradigm presented in this article will correlate each approach to 
politics with its appropriate level of theoretical abstraction in order to 
bring the relationship between conceptualizations, such as power and 
authority, into sharper analytic perspective. This is important because 
anthropology is becoming increasingly involved in the study of complex 
societies. Unless some accommodation is made to this reality, the 
methodologies of political analysis derived from primitive non-Western 
societies will not prove equal to the challenge. A greater synthesis of the 
methodologies which comprise the subfield is necessary in order to deal 
with the several levels of integration which exist in any complex society. 
The purpose of the paradigm is to suggest this synthesis, although practi- 
cal realization of any such synthesis will ultimately depend upon the 
efforts of workers in the field. 

By way of introduction, each approach will be described; I shall begin 
with the structural since its adherents pioneered in the field of political 
anthropology. Special attention will be paid to the substantive contribu- 
tion each approach has made to the field of political anthropology, and 
some preliminary suggestions will be offered regarding the construction 
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of conceptual bridges by which the muddy waters in the interstices may be 
spanned. 


STRUCTURAL APPROACH 


For practical purposes, the field of political anthropology had its incep- 
tion with the publication of African political systems (Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard 1940). Although the foundations were influenced by a num- 
ber of predecessors, especially by nineteenth century sociologists and 
political philosophers such as Weber, Maine, Durkheim, Simmel, 
Oppenheimer, and others, African political systems reflected the extant 
and hallowed structural-functional tradition of British social anthro- 
pology. This tradition dominated the field of political anthropology for 
over two decades. 

An unfortunate legacy of this dominance has been a persistent 
stereotype which portrays structuralists as concerned only with devel- 
oping homeostatic-equilibrium models based on the multitude of political 
taxonomies for which they seemed to have a penchant. Recently struc- 
turalists have tended to veer away from the traditional concern with 
political taxonomies and have begun to demonstrate an interest in the 
dynamics of political processes. As a result of the emergence of the 
processual approach, there is now an overlap between the two 
approaches which has not been fully appreciated. There are still, how- 
ever, fundamental differences, especially regarding the validity and real- 
ity of structures. These will be discussed later. 

The structuralists’ preoccupation with taxonomies probably stemmed 
from the preliminary taxonomy suggested in African political systems, 
which categorized societies into stateless and state types, associated with 
three political frameworks (bands, lineages, and centralized administra- 
tive organizations). However, I consider the influences which stimulated 
the plethora of structural taxonomies to be more subtle. Harris (1968), 
for example, generally has addressed himself to the conceptual and 
methodological shortcomings of the structural approach to politics, most 
of which stem from its exponents’ preoccupation with the ways in which 
the functions of social structures maintain social solidarity. Radcliffe- 
Brown (1940, xiv) defines political organization as “the maintenance or 
establishment of social order, within a territorial framework, by the 
organized exercise of coercive authority through the use, or possibility of 
use, of physical force.”’ This definition not only explicitly reflects the 
structural concern for maintaining social solidarity, but as a result of this 
conceptual and definitional rigor also constrains and influences the 
methodological, conceptual, and analytic approach to political 
phenomena. The logical result of this approach is a concern with syn- 
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chronic, homeostatic constructs which demonstrate the interrelationship 
between structures as they function to serve the maintenance of social 
solidarity and order. Following the tradition established in African politi- 
cal systems, most of the taxonomies which have subsequently appeared 
merely attempt to refine and redefine the political structures associated 
with stateless and state societies (cf. Middleton and Tait 1958; R. Cohen 
1965; Mair 1962; Southall 1965; Eisenstadt 1959; Vansina 1962). 

A significant break regarding the utility of taxonomy came in the work 
of Lloyd (1965). Although he also produces a taxonomy based upon 
types of recruitment to political office, his particular concern is to develop 
a model which will explain political processes in African kingdoms. He 
criticizes the traditional orientation and points out that: 


In their studies of African political systems, anthropologists have, in fact, 
described the administrative structures but have tended to ignore the process of 
policy making. . . . If we are to understand the government of African kingdoms, 
our emphasis must shift from the administrative structure and rituals to the 
process of policy — or decision-making (1965:72-73). 


He attempts to accomplish this by constructing a model based upon: 


...a set of variables so interrelated that changes in the value of any one of them 
will be associated with changes in the values of the others. It is a model which 
helps to explain political processes: it is not a model in the sense of an idealized or 
simplified description of the structure of any particular African kingdom in its 
totality (1965:83). 


Regardless of the criticism of Lloyd and others who were seeking 
alternative approaches to the structuralists’ concern with taxonomy, this 
traditional approach did produce some great contributions to the under- 
standing of political organization and authority in preindustrial society. 
The typologies did distinguish more precisely the range of variation 
characteristic of political structures. Political fieldwork was also stimu- 
lated, especially in Africa. Our knowledge regarding the intricacy of 
lineage, especially segmentary lineage, as a political structure (M. G. 
Smith 1956; Fortes 1953; Befu and Plotnicov 1962) and regarding the 
nature of politics and of what is political in ‘‘primitive” society was 
significantly enlarged. Fortes also suggests (1969:72) that the major 
contribution of the structural approach to an understanding of political 
activity was in the separation ‘of the political-jural domain from the 
familial, or domestic domain within the total social universe of what have 
been clumsily called kinship based social systems.” 

Despite these accomplishments, one of the major failures of structural 
analysis was the tendency to endlessly proliferate the variations in the 
political systems of non-Western societies. Even though a multitude of 
political generalizations were generated as a consequence of this 
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methodology, their significance for explaining political phenomena was 
relatively insignificant. In fact, very few generalizations derived from 
structural analysis have ever been tested. This, I suggest, was because the 
description of variations in political structures became an end in itself and 
was accomplished at the expense of discerning the regularities of political 
organization and activity in society. Only by developing generalizations 
which can explain the commonalities of political organization and activity 
in society will the viable body of political theory be developed. Easton 
(1959), R. Cohen (1965, 1967), and others have pleaded in favor of this 
idea. 

It is not certain that this will be accomplished by emerging trends in 
structural analysis, but, as Lloyd’s work suggests, there has been a grow- 
ing concern among structuralists with understanding processes which 
bring about structural change. M. G. Smith (1956, 1960) was perhaps one 
of the first political anthropologists to explicitly demonstrate a concern 
with process from a structural point of view. He opened the door to 
structural investigations into the intricacies of political process by point- 
ing out that political activity is inherently segmentary because it is defined 
by a competition for power between political units which must be re- 
solved in one way or another — fission, compromise, liquidation, etc. 
In attempting to resolve the problem of conceptualizing “politics” in 
anthropology, Smith refines his arguments by distinguishing between 
political, administrative, and governmental activities. Government, he 
points out, is at once a process and a structure. The process of government 
is carried out by the interdependent systems of action in its governmental 
structures, the political and administrative. Political activity is concerned 
with implementing public policy; administrative activity is concerned 
with conducting public business and coordinating various governmental 
activities. Smith approaches, but does not broach, the processual concern 
with political activity by relegating administrative activity to a structural 
context while suggesting that political activity lies outside such a context. 
This is essentially the point argued by adherents to the processual 
approach. “Administrative authority and structure,” argues Smith 
(1960:26), “are differentiated from political actions by rules and pro- 
cedures which govern and detail the condition of administrative action, its 
function and tasks. No comparable framework of rules positively defines 
or limits the scope and functioning of political activity.” 

From a processual point of view Bailey, I think, would disagree with 
this, for he suggests (1969) that political activity is indeed governed by 
normative and pragmatic rules which are as explicit as those governing 
administrative activity. It is significant, in distinguishing the processual 
from the structural approach, that his assumptions are derived from 
analyses of “‘local-level” political activity, which is concerned with the 
actions of specific groups and individuals, not abstract structures. Still, as 
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has been noted regarding theory derived from structural studies, Smith’s 
perceptive generalizations have rarely been tested. Rather, generaliza- 
tions tend to become slavishly accepted and built into the dogma of the 
field. Only recently, for example, has an argument that political and 
administrative activities are fundamentally the same been adduced. 

Swartz argues that ‘“‘a separation of those processes involved in the 
struggle for power (politics) from those involved in the wielding of power 
(administration) . . . is not always fruitful” (1968:227). After attempting 
to demonstrate this assumption he concludes that: 


Political processes centering upon the conflict for power is not apparently differ- 
ent from the analysis of processes centering upon the use of power. . . . Conflict 
can occur in the use of power . . ., and even in cases where there is no conflict so 
many of the same considerations are involved that to put the use of power outside 
the realm of politics and into a separate sphere called ‘‘administration” . . . not 
only seems unwarranted, but also appears unnecessarily to reduce the size of the 
universe of political phenomena on insufficient grounds (1968:241). 


Once structural components were conceived as units of action, a chink 
was knocked in the “homeostatic” structural framework of politics by 
which other influences regarding process could enter. One area in which 
they have begun to do so is in the cautious application of systems analysis 
to politics in anthropology. Politics as a system, as R. Cohen (1970b) has 
noted, is more than just a functional relationship between its structural 
parts; systems analysis points to the relationship between the “‘political 
system” and the larger sociocultural milieu. This relationship has been 
best demonstrated by political scientists, such as Almond and Powell 
(1966) and Easton (1965), in a model concerned with the input, conver- 
sion, and output functions of a political system. 

In Easton’s model, the workings of political systems are influenced by 
their sociocultural milieu; the environment serves as a primary source of 
demands to which the system must respond (input function) through 
processes which convert the demands (conversion function) into 
authoritarian decisions binding upon the polity (output function). It 
seems unfortunate to me that political anthropologists have made little 
use of this model, for with slight modifications it appears to be applicable 
to all the approaches to politics in anthropology. So far, only Winkler 
(1970) has attempted to apply this model to political analysis in anthro- 
pology. He points out that: 


... asignificant part of the analytical program of political anthropology is to break 
down a gross aspect of the political process, such as “input,” into its major 
components, such as supports and demands, or recruitment and socialization. 
After discussing the major descriptive contributions on these topics. . . political 
anthropology could then essay some generalizations that emerge from comparing 
types (1970:329). 
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Although R. Cohen (1970b) adheres to a systems approach, he sug- 
gests that systems analysis has less promise for understanding politics in 
anthropology than do other models. Currently more traditional 
approaches still prevail. For example, in a recent article designed to 
promote a theoretical approach to politics from a structural point of view 
and, at least in part, to span the gulf between the structural and processual 
approaches, R. Cohen (1970b) addresses himself to the political activity 
involved in authoritarian roles. He points out that authority relationships 
need to be understood in terms of the rules which regulate the relation- 
ships between superiors and subordinates. He conceives political process, 
however, as the mediation by decision-making mechanisms between 
authority and power structures. In arriving at this relatively high level of 
abstraction, Cohen points out: “‘Although I have had to start my analysis 
with political activity, it moves directly to the study of authority struc- 
tures, using them as the major dependent variable in the study of political 
systems” (1970b:488). While one must wonder if this course toward 
authoritarian structures is in fact unavoidable, Cohen does point to the 
fundamental appeal of structural studies. Most anthropologists, he points 
out, prefer the structural approach because structures present clear cut 
taxonomic distinctions, whereas a focus on the nature of political action 
does not (R. Cohen 1970b:487). 

In this approach, little recognition has been given to the fact that the 
action components of “‘structures” are comprised of individual political 
actors, as well as of the fluctuating networks of interpersonal relation- 
ships and the frequent alternatives (such as factions) which these compo- 
nents provide for more formal political structures. Still, it should be 
evident that the structural approach to politics is no longer solely con- 
cerned with developing equilibrium models derived from taxonomies of 
political systems. Adherents to this approach, if they may still be so neatly 
categorized, are beginning to demonstrate concern with political pro- 
cesses. However, while a concern with process may serve as a bridge 
between the structural and processual approaches to politics in anthro- 
pology, there remains a serious impediment to rapprochement regarding 
what comprises the significant unit of study in process. 


PROCESSUAL APPROACH 


It was not until the recent emergence of the processual approach that the 
dominance of the structural approach to politics was seriously challenged. 
While most spokesmen for the processual approach do not totally repudi- 
ate the structural approach, their general dissatisfaction with the latter in 
large measure stimulated development of the new trend they represent 
(Swartz, Turner, and Tuden 1966; Swartz 1968; Gluckman 1965; van 
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Velsen 1967; Bailey 1969). Their discontent with structural analysis is 
twofold. First, they criticize the tendency of structuralists to perpetuate 
homeostatic models of tightly integrated sociopolitical systems which are 
devoid of action or change; second, they deplore the structuralist orien- 
tation toward “‘structures” as primary units of analysis. 

While it may be questioned whether there is indeed a serious division 
theoretically or empirically between the structural and processual 
approaches (R. Cohen 1970a), there is a serious conceptual distinction 
regarding the nature, significance, existence, and validity of structures. 
Adherents to the processual approach tend to reject “structure” as a unit 
of reality or study, apparently on the grounds that a “‘structure” repre- 
sents an imposition of a preconceived category (derived largely from the 
anthropologist’s own experiential domain) upon a phenomenon, such as 
authority. As Swartz points out, the concepts “field” and “arena,” which 
processualists have so readily applied to the study of politics with pro- 
found consequences for analysis, are intended not to supplement “‘struc- 
ture” but to “supplant it” (Swartz 1972, personal communication), 
because, as he argues elsewhere, “‘. . . what is troublesome [about struc- 
tural analysis] is the ready assumption that the units for analysis are 
known before the study is made” (1969:55). Some of the problems in 
understanding exactly what processualists are trying to accomplish may 
derive from this ‘cognitive’ approach to political phenomena. 

Adherents to the processual approach are concerned with dynamic 
political processes which are influenced by internal forces as well as forces 
which are external to the individuals and groups involved in the political 
activity. The focus is on the conflict and competitive activity, vis-a-vis 
private and public goals that takes place between individuals and groups, 
not upon the formal structures concerned with power, authority, bureau- 
cracy, etc. Although there is no single definition of politics with which all 
proponents of this approach agree (Swartz 1968:1) the term politics is 
generally understood to be concerned with “the processes involved in 
determining and implementing public goals and in the differential 
achievement and use of power by the members of the group concerned 
with these goals” (Swartz, Turner, and Tuden 1966:7). Therefore, an 
activity may be considered political regardless of its structural context, as 
long as it is concerned with such matters as the manipulation of resources 
to increase one’s power, the alteration of power relationships between 
individuals and groups, the resolution of conflict, the marshaling of 
support, the manipulation of symbols to validate authority, etc. The 
political process in these terms is not concerned with integrated systems. 
The structural focus on firmly bounded political units concerned with 
maintaining order is replaced with more fluid, less bounded conceptual- 
izations, such as the “‘political field” and “political arena.” In contrast to 
structural studies, the goal-directed activity with which both schools are 
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concerned is not limited by the boundaries of a structure, such as a 
government, a bureaucracy, or lineage. Spokesmen for the processual 
approach consider it to be more dynamic; the concern is with “becoming 
rather than being.”’ Functional explanations are eschewed. 

The special position of the processual approach in the paradigm is 
based upon the conceptualizations that have been brought to the study of 
politics in anthropology. Perhaps the major distinction between the pro- 
cessual and structural approach is the freshness and new insight the 
processual approach has brought to traditional concepts such as power, 
authority, and legitimacy. For example, from the processualist point of 
view, power does not refer merely to the ability of ‘“‘one person or group 
to determine the actions of another in the direction of the former’s own 
ends” (Easton 1953:144). Rather, the processualist probes to the fun- 
damentals of power and conceives it to be the control of human, material, 
and ideological resources (Nicholas 1966:52). As Bailey (1969) takes 
pains to demonstrate, it is only through the control and skillful manipula- 
tion of resources that one can really gain the compliance of others with 
one’s own interests. 

Among proponents of this new trend, great significance is attributed to 
the concepts “‘political field” and ‘arena.’ Basically, the political field 
refers to those individuals and groups participating in a political activity, 
and the values, meaning, symbols, and resources they employ in pursuing 
the activity. The political arena refers to the sociocultural space around 
those involved in the event or process and includes those who are 
involved with the participants in the event but do not themselves partici- 
pate in it (Swartz 1968). As with the concepts of ‘‘politics,” there is little 
agreement among processualists regarding the precise meaning of these 
concepts; variation in their heuristic application suggests that they are 
quite sensitive to particular empirical situations. For example, the politi- 
cal arena and field of a small group of island Eskimos seem to be one and 
the same (Hughes 1968); however, the arena and field in more compli- 
cated sociocultural situations are more complex and highly differentiated 
(Gluckman 1968). While this seeming imprecision in application and 
conceptualization could be presumed to detract from the analytic value of 
these concepts, it is this very flexibility which may well prove to be their 
greatest asset, since it renders them heuristically applicable to a variety of 
analytic contexts. For example, Swartz suggests one application of these 
concepts: 


In my view, the answer to the field-arena problem can most fruitfully come 
through the specification of the processes being examined. That is, I would 
examine a particular process or set of related processes, for example, the cattle 
sales arranged for the Zulu by a native commissioner. . . . Thisexamination would 
trace the involvement of particular individuals and groups together with the 
resources, values, and rules they used in facilitating and obstructing the arrange- 
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ment of the sales . . . and the social relations among those individuals and groups 
as they become involved in matters having to do with the sales, together with their 
relations to the various resources in use in the sales. This would reveal the 
contents and structure of the field. The arena would consist of the individuals and 
groups directly involved with the participants in the field but not themselves 
involved in the processes in question. The contents of the arena would include the 
resources, values, and rules of the constituents of the arena but not in use in the 
field and the relationships of the members of the arena to each other and to the 
resources would be its structure. The field is included in the arena so the partici- 
pants in the field operate in at least two sets of the relationships to individuals, 
groups, and the resources, rules and values connected with each set (1968:12). 


One potential danger in this orientation may be the tendency to describe 
events in restricted arenas as though they existed in isolation from forces 
outside the arena. Spokesmen for the processual approach warn against 
this: 


To limit investigation of political processes in a specific case to, say, a lineage or a 
village assumes a wholeness, isolation and completeness of the activities that take 
place within the lineage and village that is simply not borne out by the facts. ... 
What happens in a hypothetical lineage may be crucially affected, for example, by 
what happens or what has happened, in another lineage, in the national govern- 
ment of the lineage’s country, or at a nearby mission station (Swartz, Turner, and 
Tuden 1966:247). , 


Attempts to demonstrate this reality are not yet very evident in studies 
conducted by processualists. However, the concepts of field and arena do 
provide flexible and powerful tools for investigating such relationships. In 
my own work (Kurtz 1970) I stated that they proved effective in inves- 
tigating the fluctuating conflict in an arena which included a field com- 
prised of associations of poor people, local war on poverty agencies, and 
representatives from a variety of other agencies in city, county, state, and 
federal governments. 

It may be argued that the structural approach and the processual 
approach differ in terms of the conceptualizing process, as well as in terms 
of the level of analysis. This will be derived at least in part from the way in 
which the respective theoretical biases affect the conceptualization of the 
real world, because this in turn will influence how data are derived. As 
van Velsen points out, in structural analysis: 


. .. the emphasis was on social morphology: individual variations were smoothed 
away in favour of structural regularities. Observed behaviour and interpersonal 
relationships were abstracted in the form of structural relationships between 
groups and these structural relationships were further abstracted in the form of 
separate systems: economic, political, kinship, etc. (1967:130). 


Among adherents of this methodology, the study of process seems most 
concerned with the functional alterations within a system as a result of 
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such factors as the segmentation of a lineage by which another state of 
equilibrium may be achieved. 
Processual analysis, on the other hand, is based upon: 


... the recording and presentation of coordinated accounts of the actions of 
specific individuals. . .. Thus records of actual situations and particular behavior 
[find] their way from the fieldworker’s notebooks into his analytical descriptions, 
not as “‘apt illustrations” of the authors’ abstract formulations but as a constituent 
part of the analysis (van Velsen 1967:139-140). 


Gluckman points to the increasing tendency for anthropologists to 
analyze “‘the development of social relations themselves, under the con- 
flicting pressures of descrepant principles and values and as the genera- 
tions change and new persons come to maturity” (1965:235). He argues 
that this is advantageous: 


... if we view these relations through a longish period of time, we see how various 
parties and supporters operate and manipulate mystical beliefs of varied kinds to 
serve their interests. The beliefs are seen in dynamic process within day-to-day 
social life and the creation and burgeoning of new groups and relationships 
(Gluckman 1965:235). 


Methodologies which attempt to get at this reality have been referred to 
in various ways: situational analysis (van Velsen 1967), social drama 
(Turner 1957), microhistory (A. Cohen 1969b), and the extended case 
method (Gluckman 1965). Perhaps the most powerful contribution of 
this methodology to date has been its influence in understanding “‘con- 
flict”? as a prime mover in social change. However, this refers to change of 
a different sort than that with which structuralists or evolutionists are 
concerned. 

The conceptualization of process derived from this methodology is 
concerned with describing the empirical and verifiable changes inherent 
in an event or situation while role players within that situation are 
competing for specific goals. “Change” in this context refers to the 
alteration in alignments of personnel within an encapsulated time dimen- 
sion, the period involved covering the inception of the process to its 
termination; ‘“‘process” seems to refer to an endlessly unfolding 
development or to a series of overlapping and inextricably intertwined 
processes. Change in the structural sense is simply not a concern since 
formal structures are presumed to be nonexistent. 

Although van Velsen suggests that this type of analysis “might well 
yield the kind of material that will enable us to lay a better foundation for 
large-scale cross-cultural comparison” (1967:146), this might also prove 
to be the weakest point in processual analysis. Because some processual- 
ists refuse to assume, or even admit to the existence of a formal structure, 
they are likely to make the same mistake as the structuralists: the pro- 
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liferation of empirical descriptions of endlessly unfolding microevents 
at the expense of the development of a sound body of theory. 

There is, however, a discrepancy between the rhetoric of processualists 
and the results of their empirical investigations (see Swartz, Turner, and 
Tuden 1966; Swartz 1968). All too frequently their studies are excellent 
examples of the same structural-functional approach which the proces- 
sualists so strongly disclaim. For example, though model making is gener- 
ally avoided, the model of political phase development suggested by 
Turner (1957) serves as a significant example of what this school con- 
ceives as process. This model suggests a process in which conflict is 
resolved through a series of phases after the peace has initially been 
breached. Briefly, the model may be explained in the following way: a 
breach of peace \eads quickly to acrisis which could worsen if not resolved 
immediately. This would widen the breach, so redressive mechanisms, 
such as informal or formal arbitration, legal counsel, etc., are used in 
order to contain the conflict. If these mechanisms are effective, they will 
result in the reestablishment of peace ful relations between the contending 
parties. 

Except for the fact that this model is concerned with the activities of 
individuals and groups rather than with structures, the function of the 
activities which transpire within the phases of the process seems to be to 
restore order and social solidarity, which is a primary concern of the 
structural approach also. Even the factor of diachronic time, which 
adherents to the processual approach stress as an alternative to syn- 
chronic structural models, seems little different from Lloyd’s concern 
(1965) with a model which will explain political process and change, or 
the concern of David Easton’s model (1959) with the differentiation of 
political roles, an explicit evolutionary and therefore diachronic 
approach. The difference between this model and those preferred by 
structuralists seems to be more a matter of degree. Turner’s model more 
closely resembles the encapsulated “dynamics” described by Leach in 
Political systems of Highland Burma (1954) in which structural change is 
cyclical and predictable within a closed system. This is different from the 
“dynamics” to which Lloyd (1965) and especially Easton (1959) address 
themselves, in which change results in a structure which is qualitatively 
and quantitatively different from the one which preceeded it. Nor does 
the resolution of conflict between individuals and groups differ from the 
reintegration of a system through structural mechanisms by which order 
is maintained. 

Other processual models are more covert in the literature, but they are 
models nonetheless. For example, it is easy to consider the introduction 
of Political anthropology (Swartz, Turner, and Tuden 1966) a congeries 
of confused and unrelated concepts and definitions. Closer investigation, 
however, reveals an implicit model which combines the concepts into a 
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set of precision-honed tools by which the analysis of political activity may 
be undertaken. For example, depending upon the point at which one 
wishes or is able to begin the investigation of a political activity, one 
should, according to this model, attempt to determine the goals or prizes 
which are being sought by the contestants. One also needs to determine 
the boundaries of the political field and arena so that the relationships in 
the activity under investigation may be more precisely determined. In this 
framework the nature of the resources which contestants are able to 
utilize in the conflict — such as the support leaders are able to marshal, or 
the extent to which force and coercion are significant tactics — become an 
integral part of the context of investigation. Obviously the precise appli- 
cation of these conceptual tools will depend upon the situation under 
investigation as well as the way in which a particular investigator wishes to 
attack it. However, the methodological rigor suggested by conceptualiza- 
tion — e.g. concensual as opposed to coercive power; the statuses, 
symbols, and rights associated with the code by which authority is 
assigned and recognized; the various types of support by which contes- 
tants can acquire degrees of power and legitimacy; etc. — may well 
provide “the better foundation for large-scale cross-cultural compari- 
sons” which van Velsen foresees. From the efforts of a few persons such 
theory does appear to be forthcoming. 

Middle-range theory from a processual point of view so far has received 
its most significant application in Bailey’s Stratagems and spoils (1969). 
Bailey pays special attention to the rules governing activity of individuals 
and groups in competition for power resources by which goals or “‘prizes”’ 
may be gained. In this endeavor he draws heavily upon the contributions 
of Barth (1959a, 1959b, 1961, 1966). 

It is Barth’s contention that, at least among Pathans, not all unilineal 
descent groups or other political groups may be profitably analyzed in a 
schema based upon a concept of mechanical solidarity; recruitment into 
these groups has to be understood in terms other than descent. Barth 
attempts to demonstrate how individuals’ socioeconomic transactions 
and exchanges influence the choices they make regarding their personal 
affiliations. This ultimately influences the composition of sociopolitical 
groups and results in structures that provide alternatives to more tradi- 
tional ones (Barth 1959a, 1959b). In a sense, Barth enters “structure” 
through the back door since he does not make a priori assumptions about 
the necessary existence of any particular structure. Along with Bailey, 
Barth has been significant in bridging the gap between the structural and 
processual approaches. 

Along with other “‘neostructuralists” of British social anthropology 
who reject a conceptualization of “‘structure”’ which refers to static net- 
works of interpersonal relationships manifest in groups, Bailey defines 
the concept of structure in terms of the rules which govern the behaviour 
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of individuals in an activity. He is concerned with refining a set of 
conceptual tools which will facilitate analysis of the regularities within 
structural and cultural diversity and which will promote the formulation 
of generalizations regarding political phenomena. Even though Bailey is 
considered a proponent of the processual approach, his concern with 
theory carries him one significant step beyond the empirical-conceptual 
focus of most other processualists and parallels the concern of traditional 
structuralists with discovering laws of culture and society. 

Bailey also suggests a model to explain political change. Briefly, his 
model is concerned with understanding the ways in which normative and 
pragmatic rules govern the activities of individuals in political structures 
and influence their competition for resources by which they might better 
acheive their goals. The competition between groups influences the rela- 
tionship between political and other social structures (economic, reli- 
gious, etc.) and ultimately results in changes in the society itself. More 
specifically, he argues in terms directly referable to a systems-analysis 
approach, e.g. that a political system is composed of political structures 
and the natural and social environments in which they exist. Sociopoliti- 
cal change results from the continual process of adaptation or adjustment 
of the political structures — its rules and the roles which they govern — to 
the environment, a change in one eliciting a change in the other and thus 
in the system as a whole. Yet, structures are not taken for granted and his 
fundamental contribution lies in his attempts to formulate generaliza- 
tions regarding the nature of the rules which govern the political activity 
of groups and individuals. 

Bailey’s approach differs from formal structural analysis in his concern 
with generalizing about the interaction of individuals and groups involved 
in the political activity and rules which govern it. This concern locates 
Bailey at least one conceptual level above most other proponents of the 
processual approach and yet one level below structural analysis. How- 
ever, the work of Bailey and Barth strongly suggests that any fruitful 
political analysis by anthropologists must be aware of the methodologies 
of both processual and structural analyses in order to demonstrate a full 
understanding of processes and change in politics. 

If any real schism does exist between the structural and processual 
approaches, it lies in their respective concepts of structure. Regarding 
process, the difference seems to be one of degree and not kind; the 
approaches themselves, in fact, seem to be merely different levels of 
abstraction from the same order of phenomena. Each is contributing in its 
own way to the development of theory in political anthropology. Struc- 
tural models are at least implicit theoretical statements, but processual- 
ists, except for Bailey and Barth, do not seem so directly concerned with 
theory. Rather, their current contribution is the development of a vigor- 
ous set of conceptual tools to facilitate empirical analysis and, ultimately, 
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theory building. Thus the contribution of the processual approach to 
political anthropology may well prove profound. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


The third major approach to the study of politics in anthropology con- 
cerns the revived interest in the relationship between economic and 
political processes in society, an interest that has acquired a decided 
Marxist bias. The general lack of acknowledgement of the relationship 
between a political-economy approach in anthropology and the vast, 
classic literature on “political economy” may well reflect the contention 
of Harris (1968) that practically any explanation for social processes in 
anthropology has been preferable to one which derives from a Marxist, 
cultural-materialist point of view. This may well be because one major 
aspect of the political-economy approach is the understanding of pro- 
cesses which result in the qualitative change in a society’s institutions. 
Although in anthropology this concern is primarily with understanding 
evolutionary processes, it is more popularly associated with a political 
ideology dedicated to revolutionary intentions. Frankenberg tends to 
support this contention: ‘‘. .. Marx and Engel’s writings on economics in 
anthropology were shunted off the mainline and only allowed to return 
when no longer considered to travel at a dangerous rate of speed” 
(1967:49). 

One need not seek far in the literature of political economy to discover 
its evolutionary bias. In the light of contemporary anthropology one may 
find the simplicity and ideological fervor with which this bias is presented 
by Engels (1942), Eaton (1963), and others, disconcerting. Fortunately, 
these detractions are not evident in current evolutionary approaches; and 
the valuable contributions these individuals made, such as insight into the 
factors which promote social stratification, have proven influential in 
promoting the development of theory. The very strength of the current 
concern with political economy in anthropology is its relegation to the 
unabashedly theoretical concern of the evolutionary approach, the cur- 
rent theory of which is founded upon empirical, ethnographic substance 
rather than conjectural history. 

The fundamental assumption underlying this approach is that the 
control of economic resources and their allocation has significant impact 
on the development of political leadership and power and increased 
socio-political complexity in general; adherents to this orientation study 
the various relationships between political and economic activities and 
their significance for socioculture change, the emergence of social 
stratification, the evolution of political authority, and so forth (Sahlins 
1958, 1960, 1963; Adams 1966; Fried 1967; Lenski 1966). The penetrat- 
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ing influence of this approach can perhaps best be gaged by the variety 
of works which phrase their analyses in economic terms concerned with 
political “‘costs” and “gains” or political ‘‘credit” and “‘liability” (see 
Goody 1966; Bailey 1969; Gluckman 1963; Swartz, Turner, and Tuden 
1966; Swartz 1968). For example, one assumption held regarding the 
role of support networks in a political process is that such support repre- 
sents a credit upon which a leader can draw in a political fight in return for 
the favors or gifts he has given to his followers. 

Process is also a major concern of the political economy tradition, but it 
is process of a different scale and dimension than that characteristic of the 
previously discussed approaches. General as well as specific evolutionary 
process is concerned with the qualitative and quantitative changes 
reflected in the differentiation, specialization, and increased complexity 
of social roles and institutions. Regarding politics, the approach is to 
generalize at a level of abstraction above the role of individual actors 
involved in a political activity; it seeks causal explanations for sociopoliti- 
cal phenomena. The political-economy approach is the synthesizer of 
data on politics in anthropology and it holds promise for the development 
of the body of political theory that has been suggested as necessary for the 
field. 

Marvin Harris has perhaps best suggested the nature of the metatheory 
which may derive from an evolutionary concern with politics and 
economy. Harris asserts that ‘‘. . . similar technologies applied to similar 
environments tend to produce similar arrangements of labor in produc- 
tion and distribution, and. . . these in turn call forth similar kinds of social 
groupings which justify and coordinate their activities by means of similar 
systems of values and beliefs” (1968:4). The ethnographic record reveals 
that the activities of groups in productive and distributive processes are 
coordinated through the decision-making activities of political leaders 
and, further, that the system of values and beliefs which validate and 
legitimate these decisions are the result of and are inseparable from the 
intricate feedback system between political and economic processes in 
society. Fried (1967) attempts to demonstrate this in The evolution of 
political society and Adams (1966) and Carneiro (1968, 1970) suggest as 
much in their consideration of the evolution of the state. 

However, the body of theory which this approach promises is unlikely 
to be better than the empirical data upon which it is founded. Since these 
data are derived from the ethnographic backbone of anthropology, it is in 
this context that the empirical-conceptual orientation of the processual 
approach can make an invaluable contribution. This has already been 
demonstrated by a number of authorities who, in their analysis of aspects 
of political economy in frameworks that are not exclusively evolutionary, 
contribute to the ethnographic larder out of which evolutionary theory is 
prepared. For example, the ways in which the control and redistribution 
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of economic resources promote and legitimate the status of leaders by 
underwriting their power and ability to marshal support for their actions 
have been discussed by a variety of authors (Lambert 1966; Salisbury 
1966; Read 1959; Sahlins 1958, 1960, 1963; Nicholas 1966; Bailey 
1969). These and undoubtedly a great many other studies done in the 
political economy tradition note the interdependence of the redistribu- 
tion of economic goods and the evolution of political authority. Although 
Sahlins takes pains to point out that power and wealth are not everywhere 
associated in the same way, he perhaps best sums up this relationship as 
follows: 


The principal administrative operation in a tribal economy ... is pooling and 
redistribution of goods by acentral agent. Everywhere, this central agent occupies 
a political, chiefly status and his redistributive activities subsidize the division of 
labor and tribal enterprise. Prestige is attributed to the chief so long as he manages 
goods in the general welfare. This prestige not only permits the chief to influence 
persons, it sanctions his call on goods. . . . It follows that the growth of political 
power and development of a tribal economy are in direct and reciprocal relations, 
and both are similarly related to economic productivity (1960:410). 


This particular aspect of the political-economy approach is based largely 
upon the conventional wisdom which argues that man’s desire for 
material goods promotes the production of an economic surplus and that 
political authority emerges as a result of acquiring control of the surplus 
(Adam Smith 1950 [1776]; Engels 1942). Recently, ethnographic 
inquiry has repudiated this wisdom and replaced it with the more dynamic 
and persuasive argument that economic activity which results in surplus 
goods is in fact stimulated by aspiring and existing leaders in primitive as 
well as more complex societies (Carneiro 1968; Orans 1966; Sahlins 
1958, 1960, 1963; Adams 1966). One assumption that may be derived 
from this point of view is that, prior to a surplus which can be manipulated 
as political capital, some technique — coercion, persuasion, etc. — must 
be implemented to stimulate people to produce the surplus; only then can 
it be mobilized by the leadership and translated into political power. 
Orans (1966:209) has phrased the central question “Why should the 
food producers who increased their efficiency produce more rather than 
work less?” The answer is that they should not. This fact has been 
discussed by Carneiro (1968) with reference to the Kuikuru of Brazil and 
in Man the hunter (Lee and DeVore 1968). For example, the point is 
clearly made that the Hadza who, like the Kuikuru, can produce all they 
need with two of three hours of productive labor a day will not emulate 
their horticultural neighbors because the work is too hard and tedious for 
the desiderata derived from it (Woodburn 1968). 

Obviously, the implications of this for the relationship between leader- 
ship roles, processes of sociocultural change, and the legitimating 
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ideologies of political systems have not received the attention they 
deserve. Rather than continue to stress the well-known processes iden- 
tified with the redistribution which assumes an existing leadership, this 
point of view suggests a need for investigating not only the processes 
and factors by which incipient leaders emerge, but also the sociocultural 
imperatives to which forms of leadership respond (such as the necessity to 
mediate conflict within a society as a result of increased population, or 
between societies as they compete for scarce resources within a restricted 
environment). Investigation into these problems has been secondary to 
the concern for principles of redistribution. 

Adherents to this approach have an obvious predilection for building 
models to explain the relationship between political, economic, and other 
fields of social activity. These models smack of structural-functional 
theory in the sense that they explicate relationships between sociopoliti- 
cal institutions and activities which promote the social solidarity of 
apparently integrated systems. Fried’s neat categorization (1967) of 
sociopolitical systems into egalitarian, ranked, and stratified types is an 
example of this. However, proponents of this approach go beyond stan- 
dard functional consideration in their attempts to develop models for 
clarifying processes concerned with economic and political activity. 
Fried, for example, attempts to demonstrate how principles of reciprocity 
and redistribution influence, if not determine, the sociopolitical matrix 
associated with egalitarian and ranked societies. 

Unlike the previous approaches there is little evidence that this 
strategy for the investigation of politics is concerned with refining con- 
cepts by which political analysis may be made more precise or with any 
rigorous definition of the concept of politics. Fried (1964), one of the 
major proponents of this approach, has lamented the fact that an- 
thropologists have not supplied definitional rigor regarding the concept 
of politics, but the definition he himself offers seems almost a second 
thought. Fried (1967:21) defines political organization as comprising 
“those portions of social organization that specifically relate to the indi- 
viduals or groups that manage the affairs of public policy or seek to 
control the appointment or action of those individuals or groups.” Only in 
the most general way does it even conform to his own concern with the 
evolution of political society. However, implicit in this definition are both 
structural and processual considerations. This is in keeping with the 
potential role political economists can play in synthesizing the data 
offered by other approaches. Hopefully, as a result of efforts of adherents 
to this approach, more explicit causal models will develop which will 
prove more explanatory than the middle-range theory suggested in struc- 
tural and processual models. 
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NETWORK ANALYSIS 


Frequently, it seems to me, the really exciting activities which promote the 
growth of a scholarly discipline take place in the interstices of the sub- 
fields or the various approaches to problem solving which comprise the 
discipline. Too frequently in anthropology structural, historical, cogni- 
tive, evolutionary, and other approaches become, through their adher- 
ents, artesian founts of proof and justifications which reaffirm and, in 
cases, reify the approach to the exclusion of other, perhaps vital, consid- 
erations. The result is a conceptual and methodological hiatus between 
approaches. Network analysis is separated from other approaches by 
such a gap; its relevance for political anthropology lies, however, in its 
potential for bridging at least part of the gap which exists between the 
approaches to politics in anthropology. 

Network analysis is concerned with a methodology for analyzing net- 
works of persons who do not form groups and for analyzing the way in 
which formal groups emerge out of unstructured and unbounded 
categories of persons. One goal of network analysis is to develop a 
conceptual framework which will bridge the analytic gap existing be- 
tween the individual and the formal structures of society. Although to 
date network analysis has been applied most frequently to the study of 
urban areas of complex societies, there is no reason why it cannot be of 
equal value in the analysis of social phenomena in less complex societies. 

Network analysis is an emerging interest in political anthropology. The 
studies which deal with politics and utilize this methodology are empiri- 
cal, synchronic, and particularistic and, as such, are closely attuned to the 
processual approach. Actually, the methodology of network analysis is 
still in a formative stage. As Mitchell points out: 


... it is perhaps too early to say just how important the concept of social network 
will be in sociology . . . there have been a few studies which have made extensive 
use of it but the idea is becoming more and more popular. This popularity seems 
to have two quite different origins. The first derives from a growing dissatisfaction 
with structural-functional analysis and the search, consequently, for alternative 
ways of interpreting social action. The second is in the development of non- 
quantitative mathematical ways of rigorously stating the implication entailed in a 
set of relationships among a number of persons (1969:1). 


To date only a few studies concerned with network analysis have dealt 
with political phenomena. They are, however, significant and suggest the 
promise network analysis holds for the study of politics. Adrian Mayer 
(1966) determines the network of relationships by which candidates in an 
election campaign solicit support and shows how the extent of one’s 
support network may be significant in determing the outcome of the 
campaign. Harold J. Leavitt (1966) demonstrates how a certain 
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minimum communication is necessary for cooperative action among a 
group of individuals seeking a common objective, and that one’s position 
in the group affects one’s chance of becoming its leader. In Social net- 
works in urban situations, Wheeldon (1969) ‘‘examines a challenge to 
leadership in a voluntary association in a... Central African town and 
. .. Shows how the established leadership is able to bring pressure to bear 
upon their antagonists by means of their links through common inter- 
mediaries,’’ and Harries-Jones ‘shows how links based on common rural 
origin, kinship and proximity are used to establish the ‘grassroots’ organ- 
ization of a political party in a copperbelt town” (1969:7). These works 
suggest that it is only a matter of time before network analysis becomes 
significant in political anthropology and in the development of political 
theory. 

Network analysis can make an important contribution to our under- 
standing of the evolutionary process. The networks of persons who do not 
form groups can, in certain circumstances, have a curious significance in 
the evolutionary process. One assumption of evolutionary theory is that 
the germ cell of each subsequent and more complex level of sociocultural 
integration and adaptation resides in the previous level. The nongroups 
and quasigroups which exist at any one level may provide the germ cells 
for further development. These unstructured and unbounded networks 
of relationships may be conceived of as residing in the interstices of 
different levels of sociocultural adaptation, such as tribes and chiefdoms, 
or horticulturalists and agriculturalists, or in the interfaces between exist- 
ing groups and institutions in society. In the evolutionary process these 
are quasigroups which emerge in the next most complex level of inte- 
grations as significant social structures. 

In a prophetic metaphor which suggests an insight into this phenome- 
non, Bailey points out that “lurking in the environment of some political 
structures are rival political structures, waiting to take the job over and 
show that they can do it better. . .” (1969:11). The significance of these 
shadow organizations can be seen in Van Velsen’s description of the 
Tonga of Malawi. Among these people ‘“‘alignments are continually shift- 
ing [Political] groups . . .emerge and disappear with ease because of the 
predominance of flexible relationships between individuals and very 
small groups” (van Velsen 1964:313). If these comments may be taken 
to represent the very general condition from which networks may 
emerge, additional attention must then be paid to factors such as an 
increase in population density, competition over available resources, 
urban conditions, etc., which release the potential of these nascent politi- 
cal structures to participate in the arenas of their particular society. This is 
what Barth (1966) attempts to convey by suggesting how models of 
sociopolitical organization may be generated from analysis of socio- 
economic transactions and exchanges. And even though structuralists 
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have not indicated any great concern with this problem, R. Cohen (1969) 
has recently suggested that one research priority of political anthropology 
should be with how politically relevant groups emerge in modern settings. 

The emergence of politically relevant groups where none existed pre- 
viously represents an especially significant problem area in political 
analysis because of the increasing recognition of the significant role 
played by political institutions in processes of change, especially when 
taken in conjunction with economic activity. Carneiro points out that: 


... production of a true food surplus is not a matter of agricultural technology 
alone. The presence of certain additional factors — economic incentives or 
political compulsion — appear to be required before a people’s economic system 
can be made to generate the food surplus which is an inherent potential of almost 
every agricultural society (1968:137). 


And in a discussion about the relationship between state political institu- 
tions and change, Y. A. Cohen points out: 


The development of state organizations. . . had profound consequences in speed- 
ing up the rate of cultural change. States are able to catalyze technological 
advances and changes in social relations, by assigning specialists to these tasks and 
by developing and reallocating economic surpluses.... Further, one of the 
consequences ... of centralized political control in state organization is the 
weakening of traditionally conservative, locally autonomous groups; the state 
generally regards such groups as competitors for the loyalties of individuals and 
seek to eliminate them. Thus, states are able simultaneously to encourage change 
in positive ways and to subvert resistance to it (1968:60). 


These illustrations, as well as Sahlins’ observation (1960:410) that a 
chief’s prestige permits him to influence persons and sanctions his 
demands upon them, suggest not only that an increase in resources 
accompanies an increase in political complexity, but also that increased 
political complexity stimulates an increase in resources. Since political 
power may be conceptualized as the control of resources, it follows 
theoretically that an increase in resources will result in an increase in 
political complexity, and this complexity will in part be the result of 
quasigroups assuming the status of formal political structures as a result 
of acquiring control of certain resources. This increasing complexity 
provides the potential for the development of additional resources, or for 
the redistribution of existing ones, and thus for additional competition 
among informal networks which under certain conditions will promote 
their emergence as significant social and political structures at a future 
time. 

A hypothesis that may be derived from this is that formally structured 
political groups emerge from unstructured interpersonal networks of 
relationships in response to the amount and kind of resources a society 
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has available for individuals and political groups to spend in achieving 
their goals. Processual studies dealing with the ways in which leaders 
manipulate resources to achieve their political goals and the concern of 
political economists with factors such as the evolution and control of 
energy systems which influence the increase of resources and sociocul- 
tural complexity generally promise to provide explanations for what now 
are at best merely suggestive hypotheses. 

Mayer (1962, 1966) has suggested a process by which formal structures 
may emerge from nongroups and, with specific reference to the analysis 
of political networks, he has had perhaps the keenest perception of the 
methodology by which the theoretical promise of this approach may be 
realized. He suggests a technique for determining the regularities among 
networks of individuals involved in different kinds of political activities 
and for tracing the evolution of these networks, and he indicates how 
these factors can be rendered amenable to comparative studies and 
hypothesis testing. Mayer points out that various linkage patterns be- 
tween individuals in a network can be one determinant of the kind of 
political activity, such as an election campaign, in which participants in 
the network are involved (1966:112). After making the distinction be- 
tween “‘action-sets” as those impermanent groups of interpersonal link- 
ages which come together for an activity and “quasi-groups” as essentially 
the same pattern of existing linkages but in a more permanent form, he 
suggests a methodology by which generalizations from network analysis 
might be derived. 


The action-set exists in a specific context which provides the terms of ego’s 
purpose in forming linkages. When successive action-sets are centered on similar 
contexts of activity, personnel and linkages may also be similar. By “‘superimpos- 
ing” a series of action-sets, therefore, one may discern a number of people who are 
more often than not members of the action-sets, and others who are involved from 
time to time. Taken together, these people form a catchment for ego’s action-sets 
based on this type of context. . .. However, when the more constant members are 
at the same time those directly linked to ego, one can characterize them as the 
“core” of the quasi-group. This core may later crystallize into a formal group. . . . 
Thus, where the core becomes a formal group . . . it may be possible to take it, 
rather than an individual, as the central ego (1966:115-116). 


In order to generate a body of theory concerned with networks of 
relationships it would be necessary to determine the structural regu- 
larities, that is the rules, which are characteristic of political networks. 
This might be accomplished by “‘superimposing” a number of models of 
political network activity derived from cross-cultural investigations with 
control for such things as the nature of the activity, an election campaign 
for example, the content of and distance between links, and the amount 
and kind of resources used by actors in the political activity. An under- 
standing of the factors explaining why different networks in similar 
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situations demonstrate either a structural similarity or lack of it could 
provide insight into the specific factors which promote the evolution of 
networks into formal structures and at the same time help account for 
why some networks do not evolve. 

In short, network analysis attempts to understand the significance for 
social phenomena of the relationship among persons who do not form 
groups. In conjunction with the methodologies by which the other 
approaches attempt to understand political phenomena, network analysis 
promises a better understanding of the factors by which nongroup politi- 
cal networks emerge as legitimate political structures. The results of such 
analysis would be valuable in understanding the variety of techniques by 
which resources of power accrue to actors in political structures and how 
the manipulation of the production and allocation of resources stimulate 
sociopolitical change in other areas of society. 


PARADIGM AND CONCLUSIONS 


Leslie White (1938) has pointed out that events in nature exist at 
different “‘levels”’ of abstraction and that we must recognize that when we 
are trying to analyze phenomena at one particular level we must use 
concepts appropriate to that level. One purpose of the present article has 
been to suggest that the four approaches to politics in anthropology 
represent different levels of abstraction suggesting the proper study of 
politics in anthropology. However, even though the concepts and 
methodologies which are applicable at one level may not translate equally 
well into the concerns of another, as noted previously, the approaches are 
complementary and overlap in their empirical and analytic techniques in 
such a way that it is possible to build from them a rigorous methodology 
for the study of politics in anthropology. The paradigm advanced here 
(see Figure 1) represents an explanatory model by which the approaches 
to politics in anthropology and their techniques, concepts, and theories 
may be perceived in a more holistic perspective; it also suggests that the 
methodology of each approach is separate from the others only to the 
extent that one chooses to regard it as separate. 

On one level the paradigm concerns political anthropology. As men- 
tioned earlier, in this context the paradigm suggests the relationship 
between the methodologies of the approaches and the levels of theoreti- 
cal abstraction suggested by Easton (1953). Network analysis is devoted 
to empirical techniques from which singular generalizations may be 
derived regarding the relationships among persons who are not organized 
into formal structures. The processual and structural approaches overlap 
in their interest in conceptual analysis and the development of middle- 
range theory derived from attempts to understand the functional rela- 
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Figure 1. Paradigm for political anthropology 


tionships between individuals, groups, or structures involved in activities 
which bring about political change. In its relegation to an evolutionary 
framework, the political economy represents the approach from which a 
systematic theory may be provided through comparative analyses which 
synthesize the data provided by other approaches and test and refine 
theories of the middle range. 

On another level the paradigm is concerned with “‘politics”’ in political 
anthropology and it is this concern which serves as the underpinning for 
political theory. At this level the paradigm attempts two things. First, it 
summarizes the basic assumptions, concepts, and propositions which 
were discussed at length previously and which may prove fruitful in an 
analysis. Second, it suggests that the methodologies of the approaches 
comprise an interlocking superstructure from which an integrated and 
more rigorous methodology may develop. It is my contention that if such 
a methodology is refined and applied systematically (though not neces- 
sarily uniformly) by each investigator, it will prove especially useful in the 
investigation of politics in complex societies (a growing field of interest 
for anthropologists) as well as in the less complex, non-Western societies 
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with which anthropology has been traditionally concerned. ‘‘Process,” as 
defined earlier, at this level serves as the unifying principle for the 
methodologies; the kind of change each approach is concerned with may 
be explained in terms of it. 

Obviously there is no single “right way” to interpret or implement the 
suggestions made by the paradigm. The paradigm attempts only to point 
out the interrelatedness of data and the various levels of theory in order to 
get a more unified methodology. Social-network analysis provides 
insights into the stuff from which political groups evolve as well as 
techniques by which such incipient structures may be ascertained. Proces- 
sual and structural analyses provide concepts and techniques by which the 
behavior and interaction of individuals, quasigroups, and structures may 
be analyzed. Concepts such as “‘political field” and “‘political arena,”’ as 
well as the neostructural concern with normative and pragmatic rules 
governing the activities of participants in a political activity, are two 
factors which provide frameworks for conducting political analyses. The 
functional relationships which appear at crucial junctures in the activity 
may be frozen so that generalizations regarding power relationships, 
resource allocations, authority structures, etc., may be suggested. The 
political-economy approach provides a methodology which, on the one 
hand, provides a basis for analyzing the impact of the interplay of political 
and economic factors upon social institutions. An example of this is the 
alteration of institutional nexus as a result of decisions which may either 
reallocate scarce resources or attempt to generate alternative ones. On 
the other hand, the political-economy approach also provides a basis for 
analyzing the significance of this interplay for the evolution of political 
authority and power and for the potential evolution of “‘new”’ political 
alignments as a result of significant changes in the relationship of a 
sociopolitical system to its technoeconomic base. In the paradigm, this is 
represented by the feedback loops between the approaches associated 
with political economy and network analysis. The increased sociopolitical 
complexity which theoretically results from such a feedback would prob- 
ably not entail significant changes in the current array of concepts and 
techniques which comprise processual and structural methodologies 
(such as field, arena, functions, authority, power, etc.), but the units with 
which an analysis is concerned may change appreciably — for example, 
from the political aspects of a kin group to those of a sodality. 

Certainly there are impediments to the development of a single para- 
digm by which political anthropology may be codified; not the least of 
these are the vested interests of individuals in the approaches with which 
they are most familiar and comfortable. Another derives from the fact 
that political anthropology has ignored most of the world. Almost all its 
models have come from African studies and it will take a long time to 
develop and test a comparable body of models from other regions. 
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Another very fundamental problem is the lack of precise conceptual- 
ization and definition of “politics” in the field of anthropology, a point 
lamented by a variety of authorities (M. G. Smith 1956; Easton 1959; 
Eisenstadt 1959; Fried 1964; Gluckman 1965; R. Cohen 1965). This 
problem has serious implications. For instance, some anthropologists 
argue that there are societies in which “politics” do not exist (Sharp 1958; 
Redfield 1956; Spencer 1959; Murdock 1957), although processualists 
suggest that almost any event in any sphere of social activity has its 
political aspects. 

Political anthropology is also characterized by a plethora of specific 
concerns for which places in the paradigm have not been fixed. For 
example, one important concern which cuts across the subdisciplines of 
sociocultural anthropology and archaeology is the evolution and nature 
of the state (Kirchhoff 1935; Fried 1967; Carneiro 1968, 1970; Y. A. 
Cohen 1969; Wittfogel 1957; Adams 1966; Sanders and Price 1968). 
Another is the role of alliance theory, which held promise for illuminating 
the economic and political intricacies by which kin groups in non-Western 
societies develop political and economic alliances until its adherents fell 
to quibbling over semantics and definitions (see, among others, Lane 
1962; Spiro 1964; Dumont 1957, 1960; Gough 1966; Needham 1960). 
It is, however, the contention here that whatever the disarray of concepts, 
assumptions, and interests regarding what is political in anthropology, the 
development of an appropriate methodology for the field will clear up 
this confusion. 

Merton suggests (1968:71) that a paradigm worthy of confidence can 
provide the foundation upon which a house of interpretation may be 
built. I would hope that the paradigm presented here is worthy of some 
confidence; certainly the material is at hand by which a quality founda- 
tion for the field may be laid. Because of political anthropology’s breadth 
and depth of data, methodology, and theory it has an operational 
framework within which a significant field can develop. The testament to 
the value of the paradigm will only emerge from the efforts of workers in 
the field. All that is needed is a recognition of the interrelatedness of the 
approaches and a commitment to support each as it contributes to the 
field as a whole. 
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New Directions in Political 
Anthropology: The Use of Corporate 
Models for the Analysis of Political 
Organizations 


WALTER W. TIFFANY 


Political anthropology is the study of how different societies conduct their 
public affairs (Smith 1974:93). Studies in this area may be synchronic and 
deal with a particular political system at one time, or they may be 
diachronic studies of changes in political organization over a time 
interval. But all investigations typically include a description of political 
activities which are then analyzed and explained in some way that is 
intended to advance the scientific understanding of political behavior. 
Since 1940 a collection of monographs and theoretical essays have dealt 
with systems throughout the world, but basic issues remain unresolved. 
There is, for example, no consensus about what is to be included within 
the domain of political anthropology, and what theoretical objectives 
should guide research. These ambiguities have made it difficult to state 
precisely what is meant by a study of political phenomena, and a variety of 
approaches has been advocated, each emphasizing certain aspects of 
political activity at the expense of others. Theoretical orientations should 
meet criteria in order to satisfy the diverse needs of anthropological 
research, and we might begin by considering what a list of such criteria 
should include. 

1. An approach should identify the sphere of activities which constitute 
the subject matter of political anthropology. 

2. It should establish a method of analysis which is applicable to the 
entire range of political phenomena, from very simple to complex 
societies. 


Corporate analysis is a structural approach to political anthropology developed by Michael 
G. Smith and presented in his graduate seminars at the University of California-Los Angeles 
in the 1960’s; key papers are now available in Smith (1975). The author would like to thank 
William Lessa and Michael Smith as well as Hilda Kuper, Michael Moerman, Melvin 
Seeman and Ralph Turner for reading earlier drafts of this article. 
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3. It should provide concepts which are appropriate for the synchronic 
analysis of particular political systems. 

4, It should facilitate meaningful comparison of political systems from 
different societies. 

5. It should permit diachronic study of change within political systems. 

6. It should clarify the nature of the relationships that exist between 
political activity and the social system in which it occurs. 
A review of two functional and processual approaches that have 
stimulated much work in recent years will introduce some of the 
conceptual problems that presently exist, and then a form of structural 
analysis will be suggested as an alternate framework for organizing 
research in political anthropology. 


FUNCTIONAL AND PROCESSUAL APPROACHES 


An influential approach to politics is the kind of functional orientation 
advocated by David Easton. His work has promoted awareness among 
political scientists of the type of material encountered by anthropologists 
in the nonindustrialized societies, and his publications became familiar to 
anthropologists with the appearance of his 1959 critique of political 
anthropology (Easton 1959). Aspects of his work are mentioned here to 
illustrate certain methodological difficulties associated with function- 
alism. 

Easton, like other functionalists, gives little attention to the structural 
components of the political system, which appears in his diagrams as an 
undifferentiated box surrounded by inputs and outputs. The system 
within the box makes and executes binding decisions for the society, but 
how this happens is not of central importance. Instead, Easton focuses 
upon the things that must be done if the system is to remain in 
equilibrium, and he tries to identify the functional requisites that are 
necessary for the maintenance of the system in its present state. Input 
requisites, for example, are divided into demands and supports, and it has 
been argued that these must include political socialization and 
recruitment, interest articulation, aggregation of demands, political 
communication and others, all of which are necessary if the system is to 
perform its function of decision-making (see also Almond and Powell 
1966:25-30). By studying the requisites carefully one gains some 
understanding of how the political system itself operates, but this matter 
is secondary to functional concerns. For Easton, the main research effort 
is to determine influences acting upon the system, the ways that systems 
differ in their inputs, decision-making, and outputs, and the effect these 
differences have upon the ability of the system to maintain its 
equilibrium. 
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These aspects of the political situation are important, but Easton’s 
method has difficulties with criteria two, four, and five, all of which 
involve analysis of political systems as systems. Easton’s approach does 
not lead to a model of interrelated parts to represent the political system 
at all. Instead of examining the components of the decision-making 
apparatus, he concentrates on the transactions that go on between the 
political system and the surrounding environment. Consequently the 
concept of political “system” loses much of its analytical usefulness, and 
the system gets thought of as a process that converts inputs to outputs. 
The aim of research then is “. . . to identify the inputs and the forces that 
shape and change them, to trace the processes [italics added] through 
which they are transformed into outputs, to describe the general 
conditions under which such processes can be maintained, and to 
establish the relationship between outputs and succeeding inputs of the 
system” (Easton 1957:386). But the defining of politics as conversion 
processes does not allow one to construct a political system of interrelated 
parts which can be examined for changes and compared with other 
systems having similar or differing systemic components, and this loss of 
analytic power is unfortunate. 

Another problem is that Easton does not identify the subject matter in 
a way that is entirely satisfactory for anthropologists. Easton had defined 
the boundaries of the political system as “‘. . . all those actions more or less 
directly related to the making of binding decisions for a society”, and he 
has stated that ‘“... every social action that does not partake of this 
characteristic will be excluded from the system” (Easton 1957:385). But 
such a definition is appropriate only for the study of those political 
organizations in which decisions are, in fact, binding on the society. Most 
suited to such an approach are territorially delimited nation-states in 
which governmental structures are centralized and possess a legitimate 
monopoly upon the use of physical force. It is these societies which have 
traditionally interested political scientists, and it is upon such material 
that Easton’s approach works best. But many of the societies studied by 
anthropologists do not fall into this category (see Mair 1962:106), and 
the Samoan Islands in particular, where I have worked since 1969, would 
appear to have no political system at all in the precontact period if 
Easton’s definition were accepted. In recognition of such problems, 
Easton proposed a category of “‘contingent political systems” for 
societies in which decision-making is discontinuous and conducted only 
for particular situations and disputants as the need arises. It is not clear 
how our understanding is to be advanced by distinguishing such a special 
category of rudimentary political systems. The only thing these systems 
have in common is that they do not respond well to Easton’s concept of 
politics, so that his functionalism does not appear to provide an adequate 
cross-cultural approach to politics as required by criteria one and two. 
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Easton’s work was a predecessor of a processual approach set forth in 
1966 by Swartz, Turner, and Tuden. Whereas the turn away from 
structures was largely implicit in Easton, Swartz et al. state explicitly that 
political anthropology should be the study of processes and that “*. . . itis 
essential to center our attention on these processes rather than on the 
groups or fields within which they occur” (Swartz et al. 1966:8). This 
school defines politics as the ‘... study of the processes involved in 
determining and implementing public goals and in the differential 
achievement and use of power by the members of the group concerned 
with those goals” (1966:7). Following Easton, they state that the key 
elements in politics are “... processes such as marshalling support, 
undermining rivals, attaining goals, and achieving settlements. . . . The 
groups within which these processes occur are important because they 
constitute the ‘field’ of political activity, but this activity moves across 
group boundaries without necessarily encountering hindrances ... .” 
(1966:8). They argue that attention must focus on these processes rather 
than upon the groups, so that the student is free to follow “. 
development of conflicts for power (or for acquiring support for proposed 
goals) into whatever groups the processes lead — rather than examining 
such groups as lineages, villages, or countries to determine what 
processes they might contain” (1966:8). 

The unit of political action in this approach is the “political phase 
development” (1966:38), with each phase having identifiable properties 
that influence the formation of the following phase. Swartz et al. claim 
these phases follow one another in patterned processual sequences 
(1966:31) and that an objective of research must be the identification of 
different pattern types. Their example of a recurrent phase development 
pattern that may occur in situations of political conflict includes phases 
labeled “mobilization”, “breach of peace”, “crisis”, “countervailing 
tendencies”’, “development of adjustive or redressive mechanisms”, and 
finally “restoration of peace” (1966:32-37). They add that this is only 
one of many possible patterns, and that each phase development differs in 
duration and in the extent of social involvement. The pattern that will 
emerge from any particular political activity must be determined through 
empirical processual studies, which Swartz et al. say are “... still at an 
early stage—at the point of breach from earlier analytical norms 
(1966:39). 

When one examines the processual view of Swartz, Turner, and Tuden 
in light of the criteria presented earlier, one finds objectionable features 
in their approach. They discourage the construction of synchronic 
structural models of political systems because they state that political 
activity ‘“‘. .. moves across group boundaries . . .” (1966:8) and that the 
“relational structures” that do exist are so fluid that they are continually 
being modified by even small-scale phase developments (1966:38). 
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Because the research effort does not define the systemic components of 
such relational structures, synchronic comparative work is difficult. The 
diachronic analyst, on the other hand, must regard structural change “. . . 
as a phase in a longer and broader development—that of the total 
political community whose structure is cumulatively changed by the small 
climactic increments it receives from each small-scale development” 
(1966:38-39). Explanation of change then consists of examining “. . . 
changes in the relationship between significant parts of the preliminary 
situation ... over time, in a succession of phases” (1966:31) and 
describing each change as the cumulative result of the preceding phases. 
Although the existence of a system is implied by the occasional references 
to “relational structure’ (1966:38) and “the relationship between 
significant parts of the preliminary situation” (1966:31), the parts and 
their interrelationships are never fully examined. It is assumed that 
relational structures do not structure political processes, and the concept 
of a political system is left undeveloped. This retreat from structural 
models and systemic concepts can lead to a fascination with particular 
political phase developments, each of which is unique in its historical 
setting. “Different kinds of political fields generate different kinds of 
patterns” and in any given pattern “... the course of action may be 
arrested during any of the phases” (1966:31). It is only in retrospect that 
one can say what pattern and how many phases are appropriate for the 
description of particular political events. Such methodological 
orientations make it difficult to overcome the limitations of descriptive 
narration, and they move social anthropology in the direction of historical 


inquiry. 


PROCESS VERSUS STRUCTURE 


Political behavior is not as unstructured as processualists sometimes 
imply. Observation of political activities in a field setting does show a 
patterned regularity over time, and in event after event the same social 
units play similar characteristic parts in relationship with other social 
units. All of these units together constitute a system that structures 
political processes, so that political systems and the processes generated 
by them can be studied from a social structural approach. 

The contrast between process and structure is not as marked as it may 
appear, and they need not be conceptualized as mutually exclusive 
methodological orientations. All participant observation begins with the 
social activities, or processes, that occur during the time of the fieldwork, 
and recording these events constitutes an early stage in research. After 
the empirical observations have been carefully described, recurrent social 
actions are identified and analyzed. If some form of patterned 
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nonrandom social interaction does exist, it can be analyzed through the 
use of social structural models, because enduring orderly arrangements 
of social actions presupposes the existence of a social organization. 
Recurrent social interactions can only occur if the persons participating in 
the processual regularities exhibit ordered modes of social conduct. 
Social organization involves nothing more than such an orderly 
interaction of persons or groups which form a set of social units linked 
through patterned interrelationships. Social structure refers to these units 
and their connections, and it is simply an analytical abstraction derived 
from the observed regularities in social processes. Hence, social 
structures are manifested by recurrent social processes, and the presence 
of one entails the other. 

Social structures can be thought of as models whose components 
possess assigned properties. Because models are formally closed, all 
activity is an entailment that results from the interaction of systemic 
units in accord with stated rules. One can therefore predict systemic 
activity with great precision, although the predictions do apply only to 
the nonempirical units and processes within the boundaries of the 
model. 

Useful models are those that generate predictions transferrable to the 
real world. If a model is constructed so that its parts and their interactions 
are similar to those that exist in reality, then the entailments that hold 
within the model can be generalized to account for observed behavior of 
the corresponding social units. Of course behavior can be predicted with 
the same accuracy of the model only if the fit between the model and the 
empirical situation is perfect, and this ideal is never attained. No real 
events constitute a closed system, and human behavior will always be 
influenced by variables that cannot be included within the confines of 
formally closed models. But this presents no obstacle to research. A 
model must fit the real world only closely enough to account for behavior 
that interests the researcher. Research is always oriented around a 
particular problem area, and a model builder must insert into his system 
only those units which are relevant to the phenomena he wishes to 
explain. The degree to which a social structural model corresponds to 
reality will therefore vary from one model to another, and the criterion 
for judging the usefulness of a model is whether or not it meets the 
theoretical purposes for which it was built (see Meehan 1968:48- 
56). 


OBJECTIVES OF STRUCTURAL MODELS 


In the most general sense, structural models are intended to account for 
social regularities recorded in the field. All observed interactions need 
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not manifest recurrent patterns or be political in nature, so that a political 
model accommodates only a subset of the total social phenomena that 
one sees. The resulting model must meet research needs at both 
the synchronic and diachronic levels. 

At the synchronic level of analysis, the form and conduct of political 
processes is shown in a structural model to be the regulated product of 
observable social units having identifiable properties. Easton’s “black 
box” representation of the political system is thus replaced with social 
entities that actually form and implement policy, and the parts of 
different political systems can be directly compared for structural 
similarities and differences. If political matters are regularly being 
resolved through action that cannot be simulated within a particular 
model, then that model is judged to be inadequate and revisions are 
made. New units are added and additional interactional rules are 
specified until the prescribed activity within the model does correspond 
with what is actually observed. The resulting model presents every 
political process as a set of interactions involving specific social units, and 
processual regularities within the model are seen to be structured by the 
form of the social organization that produces them. 

At the diachronic level, work proceeds by comparing systemic 
structure observed at differing periods. Two models are constructed to 
correspond to the political system of the same collectivity at two times, 
and the two models are then compared to determine in what ways they 
differ. Each social unit in the first model is compared with its counterpart 
in the second to see which, if any, of its properties have been modified over 
time, and the presence of new social units or the absence of old ones is 
noted. The rules of interaction between pairs of units in the baseline 
model are also compared with rules pertaining to corresponding units in 
the later model, and discrepancies are cited as additional instances of 
change. In this way, structural models facilitate diachronic research by 
identifying relevant changes as modifications in particular units or in the 
relationships between specific model components. 

Structural models permit synchronic and diachronic analyses or 
recurrent regularities in all spheres of social life. However, political 
anthropologists typically simplify their model-building task by limiting 
component social units to those which play a part in structuring 
regularities of the political subsystem. This requires that a way be found 
to segregate political activities from the social milieu in which they occur. 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR: A DEFINITION 


Politics can be distinguished from economics, religion, and other 
analytically separate areas by defining it in terms of specific attributes. 
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Then all actions having such qualities are regarded as instances of 
political behavior regardless of the substantive issues or social units that 
may be involved. This has advantages for cross-cultural work, but care 
must be taken not to restrict analysis to only a portion of the full range of 
political phenomena. For example, it has been noted that actions having 
the attribute of making and executing binding decisions for an entire 
society do not exhaust the field of political action, so that such a criterion 
can lead one to the view that some societies lack political subsystems 
altogether. 

A culture-free view that contains no structural or processual biases 
defines politics as the regulation of public affairs (Smith 1966b:4-6; 
1974:82). It is readily applicable to societies at all levels of com- 
plexity, and in addition it can be use to isolate the political element 
in a wide range of social organizations. In fact, all persistent social group- 
ings must have arrangements for managing their common external 
and internal affairs, recruiting new members and containing internal 
disagreements. These arrangements take the form of rules and observ- 
able procedures, all of which constitute subject matter for politi- 
cal analysis of any presumptively perpetual social organization 
including nation-states and primitive bands, cult groups, age-sets, guilds 
and cities, and international organizations like the United Nations 
or the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Whatever the unit is, the 
definitional emphasis upon affairs that are public determines what is 
relevant for the construction of a model to represent that unit’s political 
activities. 

The word “‘public” is a nontechnical term that applies to things which 
affect or relate to a body of people as a whole, so that the content of public 
affairs will vary for different groups of people. The public affairs of an 
academic department, for example, include the selection of faculty and 
allocation of courses among members, but these cannot be considered the 
public affairs of other groups such as the city or the polity in which the 
smaller unit is located. Hence, the nature of public affairs varies with 
the social unit, and the first step in political analysis is to delimit the 
boundaries of the unit which is to be studied. If research focuses upon the 
regulation of affairs having significance for persons at the societal level, 
the unit selected for analysis is the polity. 

The polity refers to the political organization of an entire society, and it 
may be defined as the largest aggregate of persons who have common 
organizational arrangements for the regulation of their public affairs. 
Although any polity will contain within itself an array of smaller social 
entities with their own exclusive common affairs, these need to be 
considered only to the extent that they influence the conduct of affairs 
pertaining to members of the entire polity. For this reason the selection of 
the polity serves the dual purpose of identifying for study a specific 
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bounded social unit and of restricting the range of data that must be 
collected during the field phase of the project. 

Once the social unit has been selected and the object of the 
investigation has been defined as the manner in which the members of 
that unit regulate their common public affairs, actual conduct of the 
research follows directly from theoretical considerations that have been 
discussed. The fieldwork itself consists of documenting the conduct of 
affairs by that unit, and the field notes are then analyzed to detect social 
regularities in the handling of these affairs. Finally, models are 
constructed so that explanations of the regularities can be sought at both 
the synchronic and diachronic levels. 


PROPERTIES OF MODEL COMPONENTS 


What is the nature of the social units which constitute the components of 
political models? Model components are formal constructs having 
designated properties, but the limitless possibilities appear to make the 
job of building a model very difficult. This is actually not the case. Some 
aspects of social units are more relevant for political analysis than others, 
and certain properties are always found in the units constituting models of 
political systems. Universal properties include perpetuity, recruitment 
principles, a determinate membership, identity, common affairs, internal 
and external organization, procedures for conducting unit affairs, and 
autonomy. These nine properties occur in every politically prominent 
entity, and all model building can begin by explicitly describing these 
properties for each part in the model. (Compare this list with Smith 
1966a:116-117; 1968:194-197; 1975:176-177; and with Brown 
1974:32-37 and Tiffany 1975:431.) 

1. Presumptive Perpetuity. This property means there is an assumption 
that the social unit will continue its existence indefinitely, or at least 
beyond the life spans of the individuals who belong to it at any point in 
time. This property is necessary because the model must explain 
patterned, recurrent behavior, and such activity can only be structured by 
social units which exist long enough to exert a recurrent influence in 
shaping behavior. Rarely does a political unit which lacks this property 
play a significant part in a political system. An example is the charismatic 
leader, but in such cases the new unit either becomes institutionalized and 
thereby becomes presumptively perpetual, or it loses its political 
importance and its relevance for the model. 

2. Recruitment Principles. This property is entailed by the perpetuity 
assumption, since no social unit can survive its current membership unless 
it recruits new members to replace old ones who leave through death or for 
other reasons. The recruitment principles are the criteria for controlling 
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admission to the unit, and they are critical for determining boundaries as 
well as political characteristics. 

3. Determinate Membership. The application of specified principles in 
the recruitment and exclusion of potential new members results in a 
determinate membership that partakes in the rights and obligations of 
that group. Boundaries are distinct, and it is possible to distinguish 
between those who do and do not belong. 

4. Identity. The unit must have an identity which makes it 
distinguishable from the social environment in whith it exists, and this is 
guaranteed by the previously listed properties. In addition, members may 
have other identifying features, such as costume, membership card or 
title. These must be ascertained early in the research so that the necessary 
information can be gathered concerning the group’s political activities. 

5. Common Affairs. These are the affairs which are routinely regulated 
by members. The scope of these affairs will vary with different social 
units, and it is not necessarily true that all of them are related to the 
broader nature of the public affairs in the larger social collectivity where 
the unit is located. But the extent to which they are must be determined, 
because it is this property that clearly establishes the relevance of any unit 
for inclusion in the political model. 

6. Internal Organization. Organization implies an orderly, coherent 
arrangement of parts; in this context it refers to regularities in the internal 
articulation of social unit members as they relate to each other in 
characteristic ways for the sustained regulation of their common affairs. 
Organizational form is frequently a critical factor in determining 
regulative capacity, and consequently it must be fully specified as a 
defining property of every model component. 

7. External Organization. Unlike internal organization, the external 
organization refers to regularities in the articulation of a model 
component with others that are external to its own boundaries. Each 
maintains interactions of a patterned, recurrent nature with other 
systemic units, and it is these institutionalized links that are the external 
organization. 

8. Procedures. These consist of prescribed rules and practices that 
govern the behavior of members. They legitimate activities, and they also 
provide a means for containing disagreements. Procedural changes 
typically result in significant modifications of unit function within the 
model, and therefore fieldwork must thoroughly document the 
procedural property. 

9. Autonomy. This is perhaps most important because many social 
modifications are initiated with changes in this property. Autonomy 
refers to the ability of a unit to regulate its own affairs, but it is a complex 
property whose value is fixed by an interplay between the two analytical 
distinct elements of authority and power. 
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Authority is the right to take certain kinds of action, including decisions to issue 
commands in certain circumstances. It represents and applies a set of rules, 
procedures, traditions and norms which are regarded as appropriate and binding 
within a given social unit. The rules which establish and allocate authority also 
serve to limit the authority that they institutionalize... . A person “‘in authority” 
holds a special position which entitles him to take certain types of action not open 
to everyone. The right to act in this way may be in fact an obligation; or it may be 
discretionary; but if authoritative, the act carries an obligation which imposes 
conformity or obedience directly or indirectly on others in the social group. Thus 
the person holding authority enjoys an immunity which extends at least as far as 
the right to take these actions (Smith 1966b:3). 


Itis apparent that authority contributes to the autonomy of any social unit 
by legitimizing its activities. Any shift in the basis of authority or in the 
extent to which it is respected will have repercussions on the unit’s 
autonomy, so that an awareness of instabilities in this area can provide 
valuable indicators of impending structural change. The second distinct 
element which constitutes autonomy is power, and shifts in this element 
are also leading indicators and determiners of structural change. 


Power is the capacity to take autonomous action in the face of resistance from 
persons, groups, rules or material conditions. It is the capacity to pursue one’s will 


effectively, if necessary, by imposing it on others. . . . If it is regularly effective, 
though latent and indirectly applied, it may gradually assume the character of 
authority by habituation and general acceptance. ... However, until it does 


represent authority, power, however preponderant, is always labile and relative, 
and its effectiveness, being instrumental and conditional, is unstable. In contrast, 
authority, being institutionalized, is fixed in its scope, character, and distribution; 
the observance it enjoins is obligatory on normative rather than instrumental 
grounds (Smith 1966b:2-3). 


The presence of power in a social unit is indicated by a range of factors. A 
crude measure might be obtained from the size of membership, although 
it is also necessary to consider material, technical, financial, and other 
resources available to the group. A power imbalance resulting from any 
source will have a rapid effect upon the unit and the model in which it is 
located, so that close attention must be given to power distributions and 
the influence they have upon the autonomy property of each component. 
These nine properties provide a guide for the construction of political 
models. Although theoretically the model builder is able to arbitrarily 
assign any properties or attributes to his model components, in practice 
these must be included if the resulting component is to be useful in 
political analysis. They are important at the synchronic level because it is 
these properties that determine how a unit can participate in the 
regulation of public affairs, and at the diachronic level they help to 
identify structural change because a change in any one of these properties 
is itself a structural change in the unit containing that property. Hence, 
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the selection of these properties focuses analysis upon the pivotal features 
of each political entity, and fieldwork must provide adequate information 
about each property so that these nine characteristics of every component 
in the political model can be fully specified. 


SUMMARY 


This discussion has presented a broad framework for organizing research 
into the political organization of any society. It has been suggested that 
the polity of a society be designated at the outset as the object for study, 
and that research document how the affairs of that polity are regulated. 
Such material can then be examined for social regularities, and 
procedures have been described for analyzing observed regularities at 
both the synchronic and diachronic levels through the use of models 
whose components always have the above mentioned nine properties. 
Any kind of political system will respond to such analysis, and use of this 
kind of approach can contribute to the development of cross-cultural 
studies and systems analysis by providing units which (1) are precisely 
defined, (2) are directly comparable, and (3) are critical for governing 
regularities of political structure and change. 
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PART TWO 


Centers and Peripheries 


Patron—Client Structure in Modern 
World Organization 


CLIFTON AMSBURY 


AS OTHERS SEE IT 


Sometimes it is instructive to see how little our colleagues in other social 
studies, and even our fellow anthropologists working in overlapping 
fields, know about the work, the publications, and the nomenclature 
which we have come to take for granted. I was first struck by the attitude 
of political scientists who claimed to be experts in areas outside Europe 
and North America. None of them could possibly understand their areas 
of alleged expertise, because they knew nothing of the patron-client 
relationship or of the networks such a system constructs, or the way in 
which a patron mobilizes his power network and those of his clients to 
exert his power in such a society. Furthermore, they were not about to let 
themselves be exposed to such information. There was one small differ- 
ence. Those in favor of the Vietnam War were brusquer in their dismissal, 
those against the war were politer, but just as uneducable as the others. 
What about sociologists? 

Eugene Havens and William Flinn (1970) have picked up the term 
“internal colonialism” which has recently become current both in the 
United States and certain Latin countries. Their sources are sociological, 
with predictable consequences: they have described aspects of this 
“internal colonialism” for Colombia, with no seeming understanding that 
there exist descriptions of the phenomenom in terms of an indigenous 
social system rather than in terms of external imposition. Thus they 
consider any dependent group to be an “internal colony.” While they 
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denounce ‘“‘dualist’”’ descriptions of the elites (1970:6-9), they apply this 
dualist concept to the society as a whole. 

This does not seem sensible to me. Instead of describing the local social 
structure in terms of external dependencies, as they do (1970:20), I note 
the priority of the indigenous system and the formation of external 
dependencies in terms of local modes of thought and practice. 

Their actual descriptions are factual enough. “Colombia,” they say, “‘is 
a country that depends on external investments and political pressures. 
The extent and consequences of these external dependencies would have 
to be investigated in depth in order to determine whether the internal 
dependency (used synonymously with internal colonialism) exists 
because of the external dependency, or if the two interact so as to support 
each other.” There is a considerable body of literature which suggests 
that internal colonialism has characterized the structural arrangements of 
most Third World countries immediately following their independence 
from the colonial powers (e.g. Gonzalez Casanova 1965b). As these 
internal colonial powers became established, a class structure emerged 
which was largely described in terms of the classic Marxian concepts of 
early capitalism, landowners, capitalists, and wage laborers. Later 
developments are described as involving a deformation of “this tradi- 
tional class structure”’ under external pressures. Landowners invested in 
industry, industrialists bought into landowning for prestige and a ‘“‘hedge 
against inflation.” Thus the class interests merged (Havens and Flinn 
1970:20). 

This process was speeded, they say, by the indemnity paid by the 
United States for its rape of Panama. Other factors forced coalitions of 
local capitalists with outside investors, who thus gained control over 
certain resource allocations. In all too many cases, control was relin- 
quished by the internal colonists as long as their own interests were 
preserved at the expense of the Colombian lower social strata. Their own 
study, they say, focuses upon “the question of how resources are cur- 
rently being allocated and the consequences of those allocations” 
(1970:21). 

They claim that “‘one of the few institutions . . . that includes the elite 
and the very poor is the Church” (1970:22). But the main activity of the 
Church is to support the status quo. Though many of the clergy are 
personally liberal, these “‘have given up on structural change.” Similarly, 
the government serves to support the bureaucrat rather than serve the 
people and current agricultural policy simply promotes migration to 
urban slums, which perpetuate “‘the hacienda system which continues to 
exploit” the migrants. Upward mobility is within the autocratic system 
(1970:23). Havens and Flinn evince no understanding of the general 
nature of that “hacienda system” which anthropologists have long 
described in terms of patron-client relationships. 
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Examining their remarks on institutions, one finds that both elite and 
poor are indeed involved in all of the institutions discussed. What the 
“poor” are excluded from is access to any of the benefits of those 
institutions. But after all, what is the structural, relational, and economic 
definition of “the poor”? People who claim to be using “resource alloca- 
tion” criteria in their analyses should be more perceptive than Havens 
and Flinn seem to be. 

The “roots,” they explain, for “the notion of internal colonialism” are 
the writings of James S. Coleman (1960:548), Bert F. Hoselitz (1962: 
148), René Dumont (1962), Frantz Fanon (1961:111ff.), and C. 
Wright Mills (1963:154). Its exegetical value for the problems of 
development has been carefully presented by Gonzalez (1965a, 1965b), 
Cotter (1967), and Quijano (1965). 

Possibly the most ancient institution they discuss is the Roman Catholic 
church. Gustavo Jiménez (in Havens and Flinn 1970: Chapter IV, p. 56), 
calls the Church “‘a hierarchical monarchy” divided into dioceses sub- 
divided into parishes. The bishops under the pope are independent of 
each other, but form a national Episcopal Conference. Parishioners 
cannot choose a priest, but “local pressure groups, mainly political,” can 
force one’s transfer. The priest, meanwhile, has the utmost local prestige 
and exerts his influence in secular as well as religious and moral matters. 

Obviously what they are describing here is the perfectly normal 
patron-client institution which has existed in humanist civilizations 
since Classical times and which has probably been the customary style 
of social organization since the beginning of civilization in Asia and 
Egypt. 

This is what they call “internal colonialism,” as if it were a reflection of 
colonial practices. 

Similarly, Leeds (1964:1326) quoted some people of Brazil who said 
of their own country that Brazilians as a whole are “internally colonized.” 
In 1971 the bishops of Mexico (American Report 1971:9) proclaimed 
that the workers of that country were “internally colonized.” 

During the past few years much has been heard from spokesmen of 
various “‘minorities”’ in the United States who also claim to be “internally 
colonized.” These widespread sources might not ordinarily be expected 
to be in communication with each other, yet the various uses of the 
expression turn out to have two aspects in common, one of which is 
crucial to understanding the nature of modern empires and how they 
differ from ancient, classical, and feudal ones. First, they refer to that 
portion of the patron-client relationship which I have characterized by 
saying that clients are first to be exploited and second to be hoarded 
(Amsbury 1973). That much is shared with the older forms of empire. 
Second, they mean that on top of the feudal forms of exploitation of the 
old patron-client relationship, forms of exploitation have been superim- 
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posed which are characteristic of the employer~employee relationship in 
capitalist societies; moreover, from the former relationship those support- 
ive features of patronage which make the relationship worthwhile to the 
client are being removed. Thus the capitalist employer takes no personal 
care of, or interest in, the welfare of the employee but nonetheless insists 
that the worker “keep his place,” refrain from forming self-protection 
organizations, work harder to meet the new production standards (but 
not have greater food needs to supply the extra energy), and refrain from 
making demands on the boss for support during layoffs or vital emergen- 
cies (see, for instance, Johnson 1968). 

This suggests (a) that a large part of the world is actually integrated into 
the rest of the world by patronage and superpatronage relationships; and 
(b) that anthropologists should be working on these ‘‘more complex 
cultures” (Gillin 1967). The superposition of capitalism as a dominant 
system over patronage as a prevailing system is certainly what colonialism 
primarily has been all about. The settling of loosely held areas like the 
United States, Australia, and Argentina was colonization, which is some- 
thing else again. The purpose of the present article is to take a preliminary 
look at the extent to which the present world order maintains the old 
social structures. 

The next two sections are essentially introductory to the following one, 
yet are necessary to clarify the setting and to define the terms. Since this is 
an anthropological work, rather than a study in political science, it must 
be oriented to a holistic view of social organization and to the psychologi- 
cal mechanisms involved in the motivation and mobilization of the 
behaviors involved. It will also seek to explore the foundations upon 
which a nomothetic treatment may later be based. 


POWER AND POWER RELATIONSHIPS 


Customarily anthropologists have looked at politics in terms of social 
organizations. Similarly, political scientists have looked at social orga- 
nization in terms of political activity. These are two ways of seeming to be 
dealing with a system. 

However, a system is a set of relationships in action. Structure is the 
relationships; process is the actions. If you do not assess both, you are not 
studying anything, you are merely collecting antiquarian data, which is 
interesting but not very helpful. 

Furthermore, to study a system properly, you must examine not only its 
structural and processual relationships, but also the sources, nature, and 
distribution of the energies which keep it going. We pride ourselves on 
being holistic, but as was pointed out at the Southwestern Anthropologi- 
cal Association meeting in 1972, a truly holistic study of a jute-growing 
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village in India would include in-depth studies of the boards of directors 
of all American companies using gunny sacks. 

A dynamic system is an open system. The essence of an open system is 
that it is predatory — it draws energy from other systems around it. To the 
extent that systems are not predatory, they are closed systems and tend 
toward an entropic condition. Entropy is a measure of the unavailability 
of energy within a system, i.e. of the extent to which its available energy 
has been drawn off by predatory systems or has otherwise become un- 
available. 

Because we are living beings and exist in an open political and 
economic system, we have always studied entropy from the point of view 
of predatory organizations; moreover, we regard entropy as a measure of 
disorganization. It is possible, however, to look upon the fully entropic 
State as a condition of perfect organization with all matter and energy 
evenly distributed, moving in exactly the same direction (i.e. toward the 
same goal). 

From this point of view, elites are organizing the lower classes into an 
entropic state with some of its energy being doled out to ancillary sub- 
systems such as affluent middle classes or aristocracies of labor. Mean- 
while, the basic producing classes are often described as “disorganized” 
or “atomized.” They can also be described as having no organization of 
their own, being completely organized from the outside. 

All preindustrial civilizations are peasant-based societies. The peas- 
ants’ patrons might be landlords, gentry, merchants, moneylenders, 
politicians, banks, or warlords collecting taxes a generation in advance. 
All peasant-based societies are patron-client structures with pyramidally 
organized networks. 

These networks are based on dyads, which are groups of two. Each 
person, in pursuit of personal autonomy, must enmesh himself in the web. 
His own personal connections with the web I call his ‘‘personal survival 
web.” The most important aspect, that which is the source of his own 
power, is his patron-client set, which I call his ‘“‘power network.” He 
belongs as a client to other patron-client sets, those of his patrons, and 
those of their patrons. The remainder of his survival web consists of 
dyadic compacts with his equals, who have their own survival webs and 
power networks. This binds the society together and concentrates and 
channels its power. 

What the gentry gets from the peasants enables the gentlefolk to live 
comfortably and this is pyramided up through the aristocracies and 
military hierarchies into national treasuries. 

This is my starting point. The bridge to my wider subject is those 
Brazilians, sociologists, dissident United States minorities, and Catholic 
bishops of Mexico, all of whom use the term “internal colonialism” to 
refer to the superimposition of capitalist forms of exploitation upon 
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feudal ones and the avoidance of the forms of responsibility built into 
both systems. 

Like the older forms of empire, modern empires have been developed 
by utilizing the local social system to tie the local patron to superpatron 
agencies in the metropolis. This process can be followed historically. The 
breakdown of the system of patronage and clientage can also be followed 
historically. 

Michael Kenny (1960) calls our attention to some of the ways in which 
we use the words “patron” and “client.” In particular, he notes that 
professionals, who formerly tended to be of upper-class origin, have 
clients, while tradesmen, both in service and in commerce, have patrons. 
These terms are used in this way in Spain, he points out, but in that 
country there remains a pervasive and complicated social structure 
(which has vanished in the United States) based on personal relations 
between patrons and clients. This system of patronage is not only the 
basis of the Spanish social system, but in fact constitutes the social system 
itself. 

William Wiser (1936) makes much the same points for the jajmani 
system of India. A jajman is one for whom another performs a service. In 
Hindu theory the roles are reciprocal. The chief beneficiaries of the 
system see it as a cooperative, reciprocating society where everyone 
performs services or exchanges of goods for everyone else, or at least for 
those of other castes with whom they have established such relations. This 
view is ably presented by Srinivas in various publications. However, from 
the account of Wiser (1936), and especially of Beidelman (1959) and 
Orans (1968), it is obvious that here we have a clearly recognizable 
patron-client relationship. 

Such errors as that of Berreman (1963:57) in equating jajman with 
“client” instead of ‘‘patron” can be quite misleading, but Kenny’s clear 
exposition of the meaning of “client” as customer, plus the dissections of 
Wiser, Beidelman, and Orans, make it clear that the deciding factor is 
relative power. The participant with more power is ‘‘patron” and the one 
with less power is “client,” even though a single term like “‘customer”’ (or 
jajman) is used. 

Introducing the factor of power leads us to such analysts as Kalman 
H. Silvert, and John R. Champlin. The latter (1971:3) insists that the 
essence of power is that the powerful “‘is in a position to get what he 
wants.”” Codere (1962:52) makes a similar point: ‘“Those who possess 
power can use it or refrain from using it, while those who do not are in no 
position to take it or leave it.” Silvert suggests that class positions serve as 
“reservoirs of power,” and specific institutions function as spillways by 
which this power is released in specific directions for specific purposes 
(1970:15), but that the potential powers of members of such groups are 
theirs to use “if they so desire” (1970:11; original emphasis). In this he 
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seems to agree further with Codere (1962) who quotes Evans-Pritchard 
that the institutions and roles are the loci of powers (as opposed to power) 
which the occupants of those roles use at their own discretion (with due 
consideration to pressures from occupants of other roles). 

Silvert further discusses institutions as: 


Sets of routinized behavior patterns that cluster about the performance of certain 
functions or groups of functions. . . . An institution is simply a general, collective 
way of doing something — within limits normatively defined as acceptable, and 
with the accompaniment of sanctions if those limits are violated. 

Institutions should be thought of not in abstract isolation, but rather in terms of 
the value significance their actors give them and the class order they make 
effective. Taking these three together, we may learn which values the institutions 
in turn propagate, which groups have the best chance of managing them, and what 
personal success within an institution may have to do with changing the patterns 
of potential class power for later generations (Silvert 1970:28-30). 


The significance of value, not only morally but economically and 
psychologically as well, is “what does this mean for me?” and the mean- 
ing of class relations is “what can I get away with with respect to those 
people, and what must I let them get away with with respect to me?” Thus 
institutions are concerned with the division of the world (the available 
universe, sometimes symbolized as “the pie’”’). Therefore I shall accept 
that Kosambi is correct, not only for India but for the world as a whole, 
when he says (1965:11): “The method by which the surplus — not only 
surplus food, but all other produce — passes into the hands of the 
ultimate user is determined by — and in turn determines — the form of 
society, the relations of production.” For indeed, in many cases the 
alleged surplus is not surplus at all, but loot, as Orans (1968:817) gives 
Beidelman (1959) credit for pointing out. It was also thus indicated by 
Harris (1959) and Nell (1972). In other words, the economy does not 
have a surplus, but the political economy can create one. 

Foster (1961, 1963) and Kenny (1960) described a society composed 
of what they called “‘pyramids” which progressively concentrate power 
within the overall pyramid of society. Each such pyramid culminates in a 
patron. Higher patrons are lords and monarchs, while lower patrons 
disappear into the mass of clients. Each of these power relationships 
replicates those above and below it. The main difference at each level lies 
essentially in the scope and degree of power wielded. Each patron regards 
himself as a father figure, and his clients as being childlike. He justifies his 
position as one of protecting his clients. 

Organizationally these are all peasant-based societies. The basic knot 
of their social networks is the dyadic compact in its two well-known 
forms: “horizontal” and ‘‘vertical.” Recently the custom has developed 
of referring to these structural devices as ‘“‘the dyadic contract.” While a 
contract may now and then be involved, the older form is the correct one. 
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These are compacts; they are very seldom contractual. Contracts tend to 
be more formal and not really binding unless written; compacts tend to be 
less formal and need not be written. Contracts, moreover, need not imply 
alliance, whereas compacts do. There is definitely a large area of compact 
not overlapped by contract, and dyadic compacts exist for the most part in 
that zone. Note in Funk and Wagnalls’ Dictionary (1961) that a compact 
is “a covenant, alliance, or contract” (1961:275), while a contract is “a 
formal agreement, or the writing containing it’ (1961:293). 

The basic sources for the dyadic compact in the West are by Kenny 
(1960), Foster (1961, 1963), and Boissevain (1966); for India it is Wiser 
(1936). 

Boissevain has much to say about the benefits of clientage for the 
client. Foster, on the other hand, describes the social and economic (and 
touches on the political) pressures which force clients into this unwanted 
position. Here the difference is the nature and position (and hence the 
point of view) of their informants. 

Boissevain does not notice Foster’s structural descriptions beyond the 
level of the compact itself. In an examination of the Sicilian viewpoint of 
patron or would-be patron status, he stresses not the knots but the nets. 
However, networks are knotted as well as interwoven and each of the 
“friends” he describes is in a dyadic relation with each of the “friends” in 
his network. 

The individual, Foster points out, wishes to live “sin compromisos” 
[without entanglements]. In pursuit of this ideal he is hopelessly entan- 
gled (trapped in the network). In contrast, Boissevain’s Sicilians enthusi- 
astically set out to exploit the system but find themselves confronted with 
exploiting patrons and a corrupt government (1964). 

I have pointed out that the rationalization is “protection” and that the 
structure is pyramidal; the “‘vertical’’ dyadic compact or patron-client 
relationship is a major social component in its own right, replicating 
throughout the full extent of the society from newborn babe to overlord 
up into the supernatural realm. In fact, in all civilized societies from 
Classical times to the rise of modern Western forms, and in modern 
peasant-based civilizations as well, there is a base-to-base bipyramidal 
structure, not only the pyramid going up (as noted by Kenny and Foster) 
to a “monotheistic” God (Glover 1960; Sen 1961; Yang 1943) usually 
associated with the sky, “heaven,” or the heavens. The second, mirror- 
image power pyramid extends “down” to the Lord of Evil, who (espe- 
cially in the West) is usually thought of as presiding over a supernatural 
underworld and its earthly counterpart. 

Each of the larger power pyramids is composed of the smaller power 
pyramids of all its clients. The patron at the top of each pyramid derives 
his power from the clients he controls and from their power pyramids, 
through which he can control their clients (Kenny 1960; Foster 1963). 
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Through relationships to greater patrons he can tap their other sources 
of power, but this also puts him at their mercy. By means of dyadic links to 
others at or very near his level in the hierarchy, he may solicit aid which he 
must expect to reciprocate. In this way each member of the social struc- 
ture builds his own personal survival web. It is, literally, a survival web, 
and a person not thus tied into the social network also literally does not 
belong to the society, however much he may be a part of it. (In fact, the 
best definition of a ‘“‘nonperson” is that you need take no account of him 
in your network calculations.) The most vital portion of a person’s surviv- 
al web is usually his power pyramid and next are his ties to patrons who 
can protect him. They will, naturally, expect to get more use out of him in 
return, for clients are first to be exploited and second to be hoarded. Thus 
a person’s power pyramid will have two levels: the first consists of his 
clients, comprising his personal power network, and beyond that those 
lower power pyramids of which this patron’s clients are in turn the patrons. 

Everywhere the self-justification for the system is that the patrons 
protect the clients. When we look more carefully at this, we find that there 
are primarily two things from which clients are protected. First they are 
protected from other patrons and would-be patrons and second they are 
protected from nonmembership in the system. But who is there to protect 
a client from his patrons and their agents? 

In support of the rationale of the patron as the good protector, the 
patron’s eye view of the relationship is that he stands in loco parentis, and 
dutifully his mind offers up the image of the client as child. Even more 
frequently than: ‘“‘We protect them” we hear “They are just like chil- 
dren.” This refrain, like all other aspects of the structure and theory, in 
each society is duplicated on all levels. Each patron in turn becomes 
child-like to his patrons. It might seem that clients are constrained, or 
even trained, to act like children when a patron is on the scene. This 
indeed would appear to be the message of Eric Wolf’s classic description 
(1962:208-210) of the relationship between hacendado and peon. As 
usual, while theory is used to explain and justify practice, there is no 
necessary coordination between them. The official theory is not the only 
one possible. 

There is another explanation. Let us suppose that children are taught to 
act like clients and that in the process they learn by parental example to 
act like patrons. Thus babies are not clients; they are pets until they 
become old enough to begin training. This explanation would not only 
account for the preceeding facts, but would have interesting repercus- 
sions in the field of child and adult psychology as well. It would certainly 
cast much light upon the phenomenon of regression. 

It would also illuminate many other adult phenomena, such as the 
importance of class and status in such societies. And it must be noted that 
when one expresses a desire to “protect” someone else, certain judg- 
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ments are being expressed. First, there is the judgment that the person to 
be protected is inferior; he must automatically be inferior to the protec- 
tor, otherwise he would not be an object of protection. The person to be 
protected must also, obviously, be inferior to that from which he is being 
protected; otherwise, again, he would be capable of protecting himself. 
Second, there is the judgment that the would-be protector (self-elected, 
or protector-elect) can provide a better fate than that against which 
protection is required. 

There is also usually an implication that the protected is in some kind of 
property-relationship to the protector and owes him gratitude and other 
services in return. Cara E. Richards (personal communication) has 
pointed out that gratitude may not be expected in some societies. In Peru, 
she states, ordinary reciprocal services between patron and client are on 
more of a businesslike basis than would be implied by an expectation of 
gratitude. 

Assistance or cooperation in self-protection may or may not require 
such judgments. But in a patron-client society they are required because 
the attitudes which such a system must inculcate demand such consider- 
ations. They are rooted in the ideological bases of their power relation- 
ships. For instance, “aid” given by an admitted inferior will be inter- 
preted as a service due, rather than as “protection” given. Thus the 
relationship is determinedly asymmetrical. 

In the days between the World Wars we frequently heard the term 
“‘power vacuum.” During that same time we were gradually coming to 
understand just what the word “vacuum” means. Now, when Joseph 
Alsop uses this term, we can better interpret his thoughts. For one thing, 
we have learned that the expression “‘Nature abhors a vacuum” is false, 
because most of “nature” consists of a far more complete vacuum than 
any we have so far produced on earth. Furthermore, air or other matter is 
not “sucked in” to a low-pressure zone. It forces its way in, and it does so 
only because of circumstances which have forced it into a state where 
force becomes the inevitable consequence. Similarly, aggression is not a 
law of nature, especially not of human nature, and ‘‘weakness” does not 
invite attack; would-be aggressors are constantly seeking victims. They 
also seek to justify their aggressions. 

When the terminology is thus changed, the stage is set for a change in 
attitudes, especially since some attitudinal change must have begun 
before such an altered terminology could be accepted. 

As Foster (1963) noted, the purpose of each member of the system is 
individual freedom, sin compromisos. The method is a submission to 
patronage. Thus humiliation is the road to dignity and pride and we note 
from many people the tendency to equate freedom with controlling other 
people. This is a mystery to me, but I see it all around and throughout 
history. 
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At this point we are in a position to make some definitions, none of 
which is exhaustive or complete. While each is an axiom — a self-evident 
fact or set of facts — this does not mean that everyone will accept them 
spontaneously, but that the evidence can be found by close examination 
of the phenomenon itself. 


PATRON. A person who successfully engages in client-making and 
client-keeping activities is a patron. He is in a position of power (superior- 
ity) over others and is expected to render them higher-level services, 
goods, or money, including protection from other patrons and would-be 
patrons. In return for this, the others (the clients) are expected to render 
reciprocal lower-level services, goods, or money, including respect, a 
certain amount of obedience and deference, and — ordinarily — 
gratitude and “loyalty.” The patron is able to impose on others demands 
of his own which are nonnegotiable in the sense that they must be acceded 
to and complied with. 


CLIENT. A person who has submitted to and expects to be protected by a 
patron is a client; he is in a position of subordination and inferior power, 
renders lower-level services, goods, or money to others (patrons), and 
expects in return reciprocation in higher-level services, goods, or money, 
including protection. He is expected to be deferential, loyal, and grateful 
to some degree or other and must accept the imposition of nonnegotiable 
demands. 


FREEDOM. Freedom is defined by the extent to which a person is not 
subject to the imposition by others of demands which he must accept (i.e. 
nonnegotiable demands). Freedom is moreover determined by the extent 
to which he can secure acceptance by others of his own needs/demands 
which are nonnegotiable in the sense that he either secures their accep- 
tance or suffers their rejection. 


IDENTIFICATION. Consideration that one’s self and one’s interests are 
intimately bound up with the being, fortunes, and reputation of another, 
or of others is called identification. De Jouvenel (1949: Chapter I) wrote 
of “the mystery of civil obedience.” The real mystery, and the key to the 
other mysteries in this matter, is that of identification. The child—parent 
roles of client-patron are important aspects of this in many societies, 
perhaps in all where there is a personalized patron-client relationship as 
reflected in the term “paternalism.” More mysterious are the mecha- 
nisms of identification in situations of group patronates over group clien- 
teles. Among the strongest identifications of clients with the interests of 
superiors seems to be Japan. Not so far away, in Southeast Asia, the 
“loose structure” we sometimes hear about (Keyes 1966, 1967; Phillips 
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1967a, 1967b) seems to consist primarily of weaknesses in identification 
with immediate patrons and especially with horizontal dyadic partners 
(Hanks 1970). Both these rest on much the same mesolithic base 
material, aspects of which show up in Eakimo psychology. The patron— 
client relationship has been superimposed upon that substrate in Japan 
and Southeast Asia, but from different sources and with different 
results. 

What is most abundantly clear is that no regime in power could long 
maintain its position without a strong sense of identification with the 
rulers on the part of those population sectors which constitute the main 
power bases. It is also evident that the personalities of the members of 
most regimes are so insecure that they must either carry arms themselves 
or identify strongly with individuals or groups who do so — or who control 
groups who do so. This personality type bears closer examination. Wilson 
(1970:5ff.) discusses socialization/identification process and quotes 
Sutton (1965:51) that socialization performs the following tasks: 

1. Definition of memberships and affiliations. 

2. The inculcation of ideas, symbols, and disciplines that are part of the 
general culture and transcend particular relationships or affiliations. 

3. A differential instruction in the accomplishments and expectations 
that accompany different statuses in the society. 

This covers basically what I mean when I speak of “indoctrination,” 
but I will accept “‘inculcation” as an equivalent. ‘‘Definition” and 
“instruction” are ordinarily not strong enough in their implications. 


TREND IN “MODERNIZATION” PROCESSES 


The Roman Empire and its Western successors carried patron-client 
civilization into northwestern Europe. Celtic organization had not dif- 
fered greatly, being chieftain-military in origin. The Germans and espe- 
cially the Scandinavians became progressively more different. The struc- 
tural overlay of feudal times changed the underlying structures and in 
turn suffered change. Technology also underwent development. The 
“innovating character” which some have seen in the northern Mesolithic 
and the periodic technological superiority which Piggott (1965:123-6, 
146, 169) found in central Europe responded to the southern culture and 
to an increase in population in the northlands. 

Constant rebellions occur in peasant-based societies: individuals or 
groups want to establish an independent territory, or take over the 
existing one, or conquer neighbors. In order to establish supremacy in the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries, the pope made the priesthood 
celibate and gained the sole right to appoint bishops. The monarchs had 
formerly conceded the pope’s primacy but appointed their own bishops, 
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often on an hereditary basis. This new setup put an entirely different face 
on their relationships. 

The monarchs now had a motive for denying the pope a patron role 
over them. 

In the twelfth century, therefore, a new kind of revolution began. First 
Friederich I of Germany, and later Philip II of France, John of England, 
and Friederich II of Germany attempted to deny the pope’s position of 
superpatron over themselves as kings. On the surface these unsuccessful 
and uncoordinated efforts do not appear to differ much from standard 
rebellions of patron-client societies, but in retrospect it is clear that they 
began a trend to eliminate the relationship entirely. 

None of these rebels thought to seek support from other monarchs — 
the society militated against that. However, no class (and especially no 
class base as small as a ruling sovereign) could succeed in such a revolu- 
tion. It was not until the Reformation that an alliance with the commer- 
cial interests resulted in their victory. With these allies they established 
that the rights and legitimacy of kingship stemmed directly from Divine 
Power, without the intermediate patronage of the papacy. This concept of 
Divine Right was in accord with the Protestant slogan “We have no 
patron but God.” 

But the monarchs had not foreseen the implications of this concept. For 
the kings and kaisers this indeed meant direct Divine Right to exert 
absolute rule, but for the merchants it meant that kings as well were no 
longer patrons. Within a generation or two “Divine Right of kings” was 
no longer a victorious battle cry, but a strictly defensive slogan of royalists 
under attack by the merchant-dominated parliamentary forces. When the 
dust of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation had settled, it could 
be noted that Lutheranism was strongest among Germans who were 
outside the Roman lines. The Western Empire remained Catholic, 
though some parts with Germanic settlement became Calvinist. 

After the development of industries, in those areas where the mer- 
chants in power were weak or clung to the monarchy, worker-oriented or 
socialist groups took over the revolutions. Still later, the peasantry pro- 
vided a revolutionary base where the proletariat was weak. In every case 
this group had supplied the bulk of the armies of both sides anyway. (This 
becomes abundantly clear in Wolf 1969.) 

A phenomenon not always noted is the possibility of group patronates. 
The strength of the system lies in the replication of personal relationships 
from bottom to top of the social structure. But there are also aspects of 
group patronages. The Sangha in Buddhist Asia and the Church in the 
West provided such groups. The Communist Party, which is organiza- 
tionally very much like the Catholic church, also forms a group patronate. 
In many countries the army seems to be such a group, but this may be an 
illusion. 
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Any member of such a group may serve as a temporary patron or as an 
agent of the group, but there are situations where the position of agent 
becomes far more important. When the legal patron is an absentee 
landlord instead of a member of the local gentry, the local bailiff or 
overseer (Blok 1966) assumes stature. If these agents and their estate 
guards are organized into a kind of Mafia or Ku Klux Klan, they can gain 
group powers also. 

From one point of view almost everyone is an agent. That is to say, 
everyone has a patron whose interests he is supposed to help guard; and 
almost everyone has clients — or at least a client — to supervise in the 
patron’s interests. Thus many religions promote the idea of stewardship. 
Even those societies which have given up the luxury of supernatural 
patrons do have equivalents. Buddhists have the collective patronate of 
the Sangha. Communists have the collective patronate of the party and, 
above that, of the people, who individually are clients. Thus the idea of 
stewardship can be merged with the idea of agents. 

The position of agent is as variable as the other positions in the system. 
An agent may be a member ofa patron class himself and have power in his 
own right, like a millionaire president of the United States. He may be a 
member of an essentially client class with only delegated powers, like a 
Negro policeman in a southern United States town, or like an army 
private on sentry duty. There are also agents to whom no power is 
delegated. They may, by tradition, have accumulated considerable power 
from respect accorded to their position and their own assurance in that 
position. 

On the other hand, when such a position is newly established and 
without enforcement resources, delegated powers, or tradition to give 
assurance to the agent and awe those he is to control, the patrons-in-fact 
of such an arrangement may become impatient for results while the new 
incumbent is still inexperienced and uncertain and take back the power 
(and expense) they had never in fact delegated. Such a situation is well 
described by Larry Stucki (1969). 

The position of agent is even more subject to infusion of the personality 
of the role player than are most roles. A strong, self-assured, well orga- 
nized personality or group can develop an agent role to a dominant 
position, and a “weak,” uncertain or uncommitted personality can allow 
the position to be eroded to ineffectiveness. The patrons-in-fact, if on the 
alert, will not allow either situation to develop very far. If a weak or 
unaggressive agent allows the foundations of his patrons’ power to be 
eroded away, the too strong or aggressive agent is a dual threat. He may 
gather into his own hands enough power to be able to supplant his 
superiors, or he may outrage enough clients to rouse them to revolt or to 
transfer to another patron (as first Batista and then John Foster Dulles 
did with the Cubans). 
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In fact, this latter instance has been the story of Western colonialism 
and imperialism for the last couple of generations. The peoples have been 
transferring their clientage to nationalist and socialist-oriented leaders. 

An example of the dangers inherent in the agent phenomenon is also 
shown by the phenomenon of the revolutionary ally. Throughout the 
modern era, as class after class was taken with the idea of freedom (while 
confusing the idea of freedom in itself with the idea of unfettered control 
over others), there has never been a time when any one social or 
economic class was strong enough to overthrow the prevailing establish- 
ment. Therefore, in reaching for the controls of society, each new rising 
group needed allies. A few of the older elite like Lafayette, like Engels, 
like Robert Kennedy just before his assassination espoused the cause of 
social progress. But the mass of the revolutionary armies must come from 
the “masses” below: the city “rabble” was mobilized for the French 
Revolution, the Russian peasants were enlisted for the proletarian 
armies. 

Similarly, at the culmination of their struggles for freedom from the 
pope’s patronage, the kings and emperors of northern Europe enlisted 
the power of the mercantile classes. The merchants, being closer patrons 
to the workmen and the poor of the city, found it easier to raise armies 
than did the royalists. This strengthened the kings’ powers against the 
popes, and also helped give rise to an anti-papist clergy, but it was a 
different story when agents became rivals and challengers. It created a 
shift from armies primarily composed of mercenaries to armies primarily 
composed of “‘volunteers,”’ and eventually to armies drafted by universal 
military obligations based on the feudal version of the patron-client 
system. 

The difference was that instead of owing personal military service to 
personal patrons along a chain of personal commanders, the citizen body 
now owed military support to the government dominated by the mer- 
chants and other capitalists as a whole and by the wealthiest capitalists as 
a special subclass. Thus the agent class had come to replace personal 
patrons in the state organization. These agents in turn have become 
increasingly divorced from personal contact with, and understanding of, 
the people they are supposed to serve and supervise. 

The use of machines as agents is only an extension of the trend. 
Depersonalizing of the “lower” classes is as old a process as the concept 
of lower classes. By assuming they are ‘“‘not really human” (or, as some 
put it, ‘“nonpersons”’), one can extend the grosser forms of suppression 
and exploitation right through the personalized relationships that are the 
strength and basis of the patron-client organization. (Note, for instance, 
Plato’s discussions of natural-born slaves, and ancient Egyptian attitudes 
toward “peasants.”) By actually reducing patronage and clientage to 
group relations, the stereotypes can be even more strongly enforced in 
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practice but erode the personalizing “glue” which supported the 
system. 

Virtually the only mention I have seen of this current fact of class 
patronage and class clientage was in Margaret Mead’s assessment (1968) 
of the student strike at Columbia where she referred to both the students 
and the urban poor as “protected classes,” but in a context which makes 
clear that neither of them are in fact protected. The insistence of regents 
(or trustees) and administrators on authoritarian powers is another case 
in point; they do try to maintain the fiction of individual relationship, 
though using it more as a ‘‘divide and conquer” device than as a structural 
element. 

In fact, a clear examination of our ‘“‘democracy”’ reveals it to be as 
authoritarian as any other dictatorship. The types and limits of freedom 
of action differ from those of other authoritarian systems, just as they do 
between other dictatorships, but stepping beyond the prescribed limits 
brings, if anything, a more vicious retaliation and suppression. Our main 
difference is in our greater opportunity to redefine the limits if enough 
pressure can be brought to bear. 

A Spanish conservative at the end of last century pointed out that 
liberal governments in the Spain of the previous decades had declared 
states of siege many more times than the conservatives. The latter ruled 
more firmly all the time and hence were not faced with the frequent 
outbreaks the liberals encouraged by their seemingly more lenient 
attitudes and pronouncements. Edward Jay (personal communication) 
informs me that similar claims have been made about colonial and post- 
colonial India. 

Mechanisms of the system can be seen operating in recent history. 
Fascism, for example, was obviously an effort to preserve the system ina 
post-feudal form. Organization of military and para-military structures is 
carried out in true replicated form with due care for span of control. The 
“leadership principle” was simply patronage. Making the factory owner 
or manager the “leader” of the plant was but confirming full patron status 
without democratic erosion of his authority. 

Richard W. Wilson (1970:2) notes that we find it strange that “the 
Japanese, resisting to the death, turn overnight in defeat to meek ac- 
ceptors of an alien occupation,” or that in China at “giant meetings . . . 
men are made to confess guilt before one hundred thousand screaming 
onlookers.” But we accepted the description of Churchill who took for his 
own Robert F. Vansittart’s dictum that ‘“‘the Prussian is always either at 
your throat or at your feet.”” European communities on successive days 
have strewn flowers for different conquerors parading through their 
streets; other cases in point are the sudden shift of Cubans to Castro after 
being passive under Batista, and the defection of warlords from Chiang 
Kai-shek to the Japanese, to Chiang, and then to the Communists. Earl 
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Morse Wilbur (1925:204—245) describes religious debates in Transyl- 
vania, “which decided for many citizens what choice of religion they 
should make.” These debates were common in cities of the sixteenth 
century and were for the purpose of deciding which religion the citizens 
would collectively adopt, just as political representation might be 
decided. It wasn’t always as routine as it often is now. The confession and 
forgiveness of Nasser after the Six Day War was an instance of the 
operation of acommon mechanism, also to be seen in the institutions of 
“self-criticism” in communist countries and in taishu danko and its atten- 
dant self-criticism in Japan. The same can be said of the clauses in the 
P.R.G. (Vietnam) statement offering forgiveness to erstwhile enemies 
who come to them for rehabilitation. The confessional was not invented 
by the Catholic church, but was proposed as a public statement in the New 
Testament. 

Russia was not really ‘the weakest link in the capitalist chain,” as 
described by Lenin. It was actually the strongest bastion of feudalism, the 
only one not yet a satelite of capitalism or carved up into spheres of 
influence. The capitalists who took over in 1917 could not keep control, 
and the Bolsheviks could not win more than about 45 percent control of a 
capitalist-style constituent convention. In all countries which have 
become communist, the prevailing social and economic forms were pre- 
capitalist (no matter how dominant the capitalist forms were). Thus 
Russia was the last “empire on the Persian model.” Emerging from the 
same environment as the Catholic church, the communist organization 
very closely resembled that of the Church. 

It is difficult to determine the current state of the system in communist 
countries. The parties, organized for revolution, followed the replicating 
system (as noted above). How the societies have changed since takeover 
is another matter. I find no accounts attempting such a description which 
are not obvious tendentious fabrications biased in one direction or 
another as far as Russia and the European ‘““New Democracies” are 
concerned. Yugoslavia seems to be making some progress, but there has 
been more interest in seeing whether the male-oriented kinship system 
has been eroded than in seeing how patron-client relationships are being 
affected. And as long as the prerevolutionary society is viewed as either 
capitalist or as a male-agnate kinship, such studies will not be made. 

Reports of visitors to Cuba seem to indicate a rearrangement rather 
than an elimination of patronage. They mostly seem to point to patronage 
by the Movement collectively and Castro individually, but provide no 
other information. Only China has shown self-conscious attention to this 
problem. 

The “cult of personality” is clearly the elevation of a top patron, a 
situation which Castro will not oppose. Theodore Draper (1965) made 
clear that Castro had been a would-be caudillo looking for a following 
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who met a situation looking for a leader. Krushchev made efforts against 
the cult, but for him, personally, life was one long game of “‘can you top 
this” so the effort was half-hearted. The members of the current Soviet 
triumvirate counterbalance each other, though Brezhnev seems to be 
slipping into a top role. 

In China the position of semidivine leader was built up around Mao 
Tse-tung. Two efforts have been made in China, that I know of, to 
eliminate the patron-client relationship. The first, at the lowest level, was 
the new family law, the prologue to which proclaimed the abolition of the 
“feudal family” where the father was autocrat and the needs of the 
children were ignored (Yang 1959). 

The other was the cultural revolution. Mao found himself with an 
empty divinity. His voice commanded a minority in the top councils of 
party and government. Authority was stabilized and becoming rigid, and 
the educational system was not changing the students. On the other hand, 
Mao’s wish, as their leader, as their top patron, was law to the people. So 
he had the “Thoughts,” key quotations from his lifetime of writings, 
prepared. The central message was: ‘“‘Don’t take anything from author- 
ity; figure out for yourselves what’s best for everybody.” 

Then he declared ‘‘open season” on authority and closed the schools, 
sending the students out to question everything and everyone in the 
country. Even the Party was replaced with or paralleled by revolutionary 
councils. Since Mao’s man was in charge of the army, he saw to it that the 
army was well represented on the councils. 

But Mao, the mortal, the patron, became replaced by Mao Tse-tung’s 
“Thoughts,” which in effect cautioned: ‘‘Don’t respect patrons.” 

This account relies heavily on the observations of Felix Greene. While 
they may have been published, that is not how I heard of them. I have also 
glanced through Mao’s book and the above is a true description (Mao 
1966). 

The Monthly Review of January 1967 contains an article analyzing 
and quoting extensively from a basic central document of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Essentially it confirms the purposes I proposed above, 
but as a decision of the Party Central Committee. The article concludes 
that “The fact that Mao’s ideas contain numerous injunctions to 
revolutionaries to think for themselves is not a sufficient safeguard 
against the danger that Mao be deified and counted on to do all the 
thinking.” 

That is true, but my point was that the effort was being made. I did not 
predict full success. 

There are some hints that the revolutionary military government of 
Peru may be trying to create mass movements in the direction of reduc- 
ing, if not destroying, dependency upon patronage and clientage, but so 
far the hints are as hazy as those from Cuba and just as tentative. 
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WORLD ORGANIZATION: COLONIES AND SINCE 


While clearly within the recently revised jurisdictional claims of anthro- 
pology (Gillin 1967; and others), there is still a paucity of anthropological 
literature on social organizations above the local level. At the inter- 
national level this drops effectively to zero. It thus becomes necessary to 
go into nonanthropological literature for evidence of world organiza- 
tion. 

As I have indicated, these other studies are written by people who do 
not know of anthropological work on social structure, and indeed often 
by people who know nothing of basic social organization, and especially 
nothing of the patron-client relationship. Over the past few years I have 
questioned a number of political scientists and sociologists and have 
offered to furnish them information and references on these subjects. 
As I have said, they were uniformly ignorant and uninterested. Liberal 
and conservative, hawks and doves, famous and obscure, I found 
but one difference: “doves” to the extent of about 50 percent expressed 
interest, admitted it could be very important to their own subject — and 
not only made no effort to follow up, but discouraged me from doing 
so. 

We must therefore be resigned to the most meager and random crumbs 
of evidence in the literature. Actual information is very rare. The history 
of anthropological reporting on the interface between a native elite and 
the local representatives of colonial power causes the expectation that 
most of the available information will appear in radical and tendentious 
literature. Presumably this can be expected to be at least as reliable as the 
tendentious literature devoted to reassuring us of the purity of imperial 
activities and the “free” world. 

Hence when a radical publication notes that “territories” or fiefdoms 
or other power bases are set up by American corporations operating 
through native intermediaries, we can draw upon our anthropological 
knowledge of the “native” social organization and modes of thought and 
behavior in such relationships. The evidence is not conclusive, but can be 
persuasive, especially if we begin with earlier forms of colonialism. West- 
ern overseas empire building began with the Iberians in the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. From that period on, let me give a few 
highlights; they are culled from an immense literature of pertinent but 
unclear records. The examples cited, however, are clearly client-making 
activities culminating in patron-client relationships: in other words, on 
this scale, empires. 

Atits inception the Portuguese Empire was more concerned with trade 
than with territorial administration. However, for these descendents of 
the Roman Empire, the distinction was not wholly clear. Their chief rivals 
were the Arabs, most of whom were under the Ottoman Empire, which 
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was still advancing into Europe and Africa. The rest of the Arabs were 
just slipping from the grasp of the Persians or lived in free trading cities 
along the western Indian Ocean. 

The Ottomans had inherited the administrative apparatus and the 
careful economic supervision of the Byzantines. The Portuguese (and 
Spanish), insofar as they had antecedents in this field, were essentially 
Western (Roman) with some Arab tutelage. For a short summary of their 
first impact on the Eastern World, see Duffy (1955:6-13). Once one is 
acquainted with the Roman feudal version of the system, it is easy to 
perceive within Duffy’s description the establishment of patron relations: 
some, like Sofala and Goa (Panjim), were taken by conquest, some, like 
Diu, were protected by powerful neighbors. In other areas the Western- 
ers simply turned their concessions into powerful fortresses. 

The care shown for the interests of the supreme patron (God) is also 
evident from the account. 

However, the Portuguese established the Dutch as middlemen in the 
trade of spices to Northern Europe (while Venice remained a center for 
Southern Europe) and the Dutch pressed back along the sources of 
supply to the Moluccas themselves. 

By 1660 Portugal had become a client of England (Duffy 1955:10; 
1967:3). This has continued until now. Portugal is often referred to as 
England’s “oldest ally” (Duffy 1967:3), and it has even been said that the 
industrial revolution in England was financed by the wealth from Minas 
Gerais in Brazil. 

That this relationship existed in the late nineteenth century is evident 
from Duffy’s book (1967) on control of the slave trade from Portuguese 
Africa to plantations on Portuguese and French islands. We have here a 
picture of a skittish clientage not unlike that of the Arab nations with the 
Soviet Union, or that of Taiwan or South Korea or Thailand with the 
United States; a relationship essential to both, but on rather tender terms 
at some points — somewhat embarrassing to the British and irksome to 
the Portuguese (1967:3-4, passim). Duffy even uses the expression 
“parental concern.” 

The direct colonial empires also made great use of the patron- 
client relationship. In West Africa this was rather late in developing. 
As late as 1806 the trading forts were rented concessions by companies 
who “did not care for the people, but were traders only” (Ward 1948: 
148). 

Since capitalist exploitation (including stimulation of a demand for 
manufactured and otherwise mass-processed consumer goods and 
armaments) is applied from above and outside to all social levels, exploi- 
tation by the remaining feudal-type patrons is also increased. 

Thus the lowest levels of “colonized peoples” are made to bear the cost 
of supporting the superpatrons in the “colonizing classes” and in the 
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favored sections of the workers in metropolitan (Western) countries, 
and also the increased military establishment necessary to maintain the 
“colonial” regime. 

In previously feudal countries, all this grows naturally from trade plus 
extension of political control. It is especially easy where all land is taken 
up and surplus peasants are being forced off the land. In places where 
feudal forms of patronage have not been established, or where there is 
still plenty of land available for occupation, some rather peculiar attitudes 
are formed by the “colonizers” about the industry and honesty of the 
“colonized.” Some of the most apt comments on this situation were made 
by Spencer (1954:257): “Throughout the centuries of European com- 
ment, the Malays have been termed ‘lazy, indolent drones’, meaning that 
they were not willing to do the menial work desired of them by the 
Europeans.” Spencer also notes that more “‘industrious”’ (read desperate ) 
coolies are brought in from elsewhere. The original coolies were mem- 
bers of the kuli caste of the Gujerat in India, but later most came from 
China. This was not the beginning of Chinese emigration to Southeast 
Asia, but accounts for most of it. 

How is the superpatronate of capitalists over feudal and other 
“under-developed”’ lands set up and operated? In the beginning it was 
simple. Traders learned the country and upper-class customs, gradually 
used the skills and influence of their homelands to gain power and 
eventually to conquer the local sovereignty and to extend their control 
into the hinterland, supplanting or taking over the erstwhile middlemen, 
and in turn being supplanted by the home government. 

In Africa artificial boundaries were set up at the Berlin Conference in 
1884 and 1885. In South America the limits were set by the pope in the 
sixteenth century. However, in Africa the conquests were not completed 
until well into the twentieth century, while in South America they are 
only now being carried out, as airstrips and roads are built with American 
aid to reach the last free peoples and engulf them. Colonial Southeast 
Asia has never been without unoccupied enclaves and areas set free by 
temporary revolts. 

The occupations of many of these more “backward” areas were 
more complex than those of feudal cultures. The East India Company 
could conquer or “protect” all of India. The rajah of Sarawak could 
give away his kingdom. Ushaka could give away half of his (Natal 
was the south half of Zululand when presented to an English adven- 
turer). England and France could conquer two-thirds of Thailand, 
train and arm the central Thai armies, then withdraw in favor of the 
native monarchy which allowed their merchants freedoms they never 
had at home. 

But some of the “primitives” sought more protection. A.J. Wills 
(1967:161 et seq.) tells how Khama, chief of the Bechuana, counselled 
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Lewanika, the Lozi chief of Barotseland, to insist on obtaining the direct 
protection of Queen Victoria and how the South African Company (Cecil 
Rhodes) sought to by-pass that. Which is to a large extent just what 
happened (see also P. E. N. Tindall 1967:187-190). There is also the 
case of the Shona, whom the Portuguese thought they would get, but who 
actually served as pretext for the conquest of Matabeleland, an entirely 
different kind of “protection.” And since their country consisted of ridges 
serving as highways, instead of a secluded valley flooded in the rainy 
season (as the Barotse had), it was a much more disastrous situation. That 
is how some of the colonial empires were formed. Barotseland is now part 
of Zambia, a ‘‘free’’ member of the British Commonwealth. Basutoland 
is another with a latter-day Khama at its head. Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland are now (southern) Rhodesia which has just won a com- 
promise with Britain’s neo-Tory government which brings them back into 
the empire with the 250,000 ‘“Europeans”’ still in charge of more than 
5,000,000 Africans (Associated Press, 25 November 1971). 

Three major examples of “classical” colonialism within the British 
Empire were Malaya, India, and Nigeria. In Malaya and the “Native 
States” of India clearly the representatives of the empire were the agents 
of a superpatronate which made the native rulers special beneficiaries by 
guaranteeing them their positions and relieving them of the costs of local 
wars and much of the costs of maintaining “order,” in return for a clear 
hand for British interests to operate on better terms than they would be 
allowed at home. Lord Bentick, governor-general of India, is reported to 
have said in 1839 that ‘‘a powerful group of wealthy landholders had a 
strong interest in the continuation of British domination, under which 
they completely dominated the people” (Arevalo 1963). Edward Jay 
(personal communication) informs me that the Congress party has taken 
over this function of the British Raj. 

Similarly L. Gray Cowan (1959:45-46) describes how Lord Lugard’s 
Indirect Rule was the “natural” system for northern Nigeria, where a 
feudal type regime was simply incorporated into a traditional empire- 
building structure by just installing a superpatronate over the existing top 
patrons (emirs of the local kingdoms). Then when this was extended to 
southern Nigeria (Oil Rivers, Calabar, and the Yoruba, etc.), it worked 
only moderately well in the West, where the Yoruba had at least some 
idea of kings above village chiefs, but hardly at all in the East, where the 
five peoples typified by Ibos (Egbos?) had no such preparation for the 
system. 

However, my present concern is for contemporary world structures. I 
do not actually know how the trade and corporate structure of England 
hold the Commonwealth together, but their insistence upon operating 
through the northern aristocracies in Nigeria indicates that patronage 
plays some part in it. So what about our own empire? 
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In America, discussion of the United States-Japan military relationship has to a 
large extent been based upon several leading assumptions. The military arrange- 
ment is defined as defensive, for example, and thus it follows that Soviet and 
Chinese criticisms of it reveal flawed perception and hostile intent. The peace and 
security settlements of 1951 have been widely praised by American commen- 
tators as magnanimous, one of the greatest monuments to statesmanship in the 
entire career of John Foster Dulles, and consequently Japanese criticism of this 
relationship represents ingratitude as well as shortsightedness. The resurrection 
of Japan as a militarized, cold-war ally of the United States is accepted as 
inevitable and essential given the hard realities of the postwar situation (John 
Dower 1969:15). 


This is a beautiful exposition of the rationale of patronage. The patron isa 
generous protector and the slightest protest or failure of gratitude on the 
part of the client is, as Dower says later, “subversive.” The whole intent 
of each member is, as expressed by Latins, para defenderle. All the rest is 
elaboration and obfuscation. These are what the system claims. In other 
words it is based on a paranoid evaluation of the world. 

The story of our client-making activities in Southeast Asia has been 
well enough publicized. Let us now consider Guatemala. Three dictators 
accounted for a total of sixty-one years of long-term dictatorships. The 
last of them was Ubico, whose rule is remembered by some as when there 
was “order” and “you knew where you stood” (Schwartz 1969). 
Schwartz also says (1969:1094) “the [Ubico-related] clique allegedly 
exploited and ‘abused’ chicle collectors, and there was little the latter 
could do about it except try to curry favor with the clique” (at San Andres 
in Peten). This is a typical “turning to the aggressor for protection.” 
Aggression can reach unbearable limits, however. 

In 1944 an incident occurred which was widely heralded in pacifist 
literature. I have seen some of the pamphlets but have none to hand. 
After a particularly offensive outrage, the entire population of 
Guatemala City, some other cities, and many in the countryside engaged 
in passive resistence until the dictator was ousted. A new constitution was 
made and Juan José Arevalo was elected (see Carleton Beals 1963'). 
Arevalo (whom Beals refers to as a pacifist) served his term and held what 
have been claimed to be the only fair and honest elections Guatemala 
ever had (with the possible exception of Arevalo’s own election). Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman was his successor. He was a mild socialist. A campaign 
(mostly in the United States) claimed he was a Communist and we assem- 
bled a right-wing army in Honduras, which marched in and took over. 
Paul Kennedy (1971:141) in a not unsympathetic account notes the tale 
of Joseph Silverthorne, a pilot on contract to the ‘United States agency,” 
of the “incident” necessary so Honduras “‘could claim its border had been 


1 Carleton Beals is the brother of Ralph Beals, Professor Emeritus, University of Califor- 
nia. 
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violated by the Arbenz regime.” Silverthorne loaded a low-powered 
bomb, flew from Honduras over Guatemala, back to Honduras, and 
“kicked out the bomb” over a Honduran airstrip. 

When the invasion plan was laid before Eisenhower he said, “I am 
prepared to take any steps necessary to see that it succeeds,” as reported 
proudly by Thruston Morton (Kennedy 1971:142). 

Guatemala has since been under a continuous reign of terror and serves 
as a training base of CIA “native” forces, including those of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion (from various newspaper reports over the years). 

When President Johnson appointed Tom Mann assistant secretary of 
state in charge of all Latin American activities, some newsmen brought 
up the CIA’s Guatemala invasion army. “Yes,” he enthused, “‘I was the 
man on the ground in that one” (reported by Time at the time). But 
Guatemala remains a restless client (CRV/NY n.d.). 

Arevalo has written a dozen or more books. Later ones are anti- 
imperialist — and for good reason. One, in 1955, told the story of 
Guatemala. Two written since then have been translated into English. 
These (1961 and 1963) describe the developments of the United States 
empire elsewhere in Latin America. In Guatemala, while the CIA 
seemed the superpatron agency directly involved, the State Department 
was clearly even more “super” (Kennedy 1971). Arevalo (1961) goes 
into some details on the American operations in Nicaragua from 1908 to 
1916 under three presidents. Four or five more had a hand in it in the 
twenties and thirties. The front superpatron in the early days was a firm of 
moneylenders called Brown Brothers and W. Seligman, but other aspects 
show the State Department trying (and often failing) to manipulate both 
United States and Nicaraguan legislative bodies. As Arevalo tells it, it has 
elements of both high tragedy and high comedy, but all in all it is a rather 
typical client-making activity at an international level, with individual 
patrons being set up as client-rulers over the client country. 

Despite the evidence that such client-rulers are seldom good adminis- 
trators (much of it supplied by himself), still Arevalo had good reason to 
point out (1963:29) that: 


. .. for this, statesmen are not needed. All we need are Police Rulers, perfect 
administrators, enforcers of order, those who manufacture silence with the 
scream of bullets. The Fascist theory of “letting the chief think for us,” this is no 
longer domestic theory in a state; it is now the colonial mentality of states which 
recognize the Metropole’s right to think for them and thus save them that 
wearisome and dangerous task. 


But the path of empire has thorns as well as gold bricks. As assistant 
secretary of state, Thomas Mann was called upon to supervise and supply 
planes, pilots, and napalm for Peruvian suppression of an extensive revolt 
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of peasants on highland latifundia (CR V/MC 1969). The Peruvian army 
officers who were then in charge of that operation are now running Peru’s 
anti-American government. It seems they read some of the literature they 
captured from the rebels. 


NEW TRENDS? 


In 1970 in San Francisco a conference was sponsored by Stanford 
Research Institute and one of the largest most esoteric and exclusive 
organizations of American big business. It was devoted primarily to two 
subjects: the international corporation and more satisfactory ways of 
dealing with employees (from the businessman’s point of view) than 
collective bargaining. 

The international (or ‘“‘multinational”) corporation is being heralded 
as a giant new step forward in world organization. Pictures of Indonesian 
and Thai directors, especially, graced the publicity shots of the confer- 
ence. It is not yet clear whether the international corporation is solely a 
means of faster takeover of Third World economies, or whether it is also 
intended to be a way of moving Third World types of exploitation (see 
“internal colonization’’) into metropolitan environments. (The other 
topic of the conference suggests this.) 

This may be a new type of social system replacing older ones, an 
adaptation of an old metropolitan form to faster penetration of “devel- 
oping nations,” or a means of adapting metropolitan society along the 
lines of the “undeveloped.” (But the latter is what fascism tried and failed 
to do.) 

Several recent publications have dealt with the multinational corpora- 
tion, but none have been of much help with my current subject except to 
emphasize the extent of power of the breed and the eminent suitability of 
its members to act as superpatron agencies. These studies were concerned 
with the development of such enterprises vis a vis each other, vis a vis 
national governments of Europe and North America, and the capitalist 
system as we have known it. They were not concerned with exploring 
them as a new phase of imperialism. 

Obviously this whole paper has not set forth the analysis its title 
promised. Perhaps it can be the narrow end of an anthropological wedge 
to open the field to research. 
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Local-Level Politics and Social Change 
in Tigre: A Transactional Analysis of 
Adaptive Change 


DAN F. BAUER 


This paper will examine three cases illustrating mechanisms through 
which Tigre society maintains a close adaptation to its physical and social 
environment. There seems to be little doubt that traditional societies are 
closely adapted to their environments, so closely that social anthro- 
pology, in the years following the appearance of The Nuer (Evans- 
Pritchard 1940), could treat the “fit” as axiomatic. Nevertheless, no one 
doubts that changes have taken place in the environments of these 
societies; this is certainly true for Tigre society, for which we have 
fragments of history going back two millennia. The microanalysis of the 
three following cases may suggest some of the ways in which Tigre has 
maintained this balance and may provide a paradigm for analyzing similar 
mechanisms in other areas. All three mechanisms involve politics in some 
degree. 

The role of the entrepreneur in social change has been emphasized by 
Barth (1966) and others. The role of the political entrepreneur (Bailey 
1969) is particularly striking with respect to social and cultural changes. 
Partly, I suspect, because we usually think of the entrepreneur’s goals as 
solely monetary, we usually think of him as acting against the norms and 
against the community’s interests. This need not always be true, and if his 
goals are considered in nonmonetary terms, it need not even be usually 
true. A monk seeking new ways to fulfill his goal of becoming a respected 
man may emphasize the community’s norms and frequently may act in 
the community’s interest. 

We are discussing changes that are adaptive to an “environment” 


The research on which this paper is based was carried out between September 1968 and July 
1970, in the province of Tigre, Ethiopia, and was sponsored by the Institute of Ethiopian 
Studies of Haile Selassie I University and supported by a predoctoral research grant of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
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which I define as anything with which an individual must deal in any of his 
social roles or anything with which any social unit capable of making 
decisions must deal. A Tigre in his role as farmer must deal with soil types, 
crop varieties, rainfall patterns, and other aspects of the physical envi- 
ronment. He must also deal with such nonphysical variables as the inter- 
est rates charged by local big men and the rules of land tenure. The same 
man in his role as priest may have to deal with quite another set of 
variables such as the rules of the church hierarchy and the wishes of his 
penitents. Tigre villages, as units, must deal with other villages, the 
imperial government, and the actions of the village’s members. 

All three cases are from the village of Hareyna, a Christian community 
of 250 farming households, located on the border between the counties 
(awrajas) of Inderta and Hulet Awlalo in Tigre province, Ethiopia. The 
main crops are cereals, which are cultivated through the use of ox-drawn 
plows. The Tigre have been part of the Ethiopian empire since its growth 
out of the Axumite empire, which was centered in the present province of 
Tigre. The people have been Christians since the third century. 

Ethiopia’s traditional administrative structure, though modified in the 
direction of increasing bureaucratization, especially since the Italian 
period, still retains many of the organizational features of the pyramidal 
structure described by Southall (1956; see Weissleder 1965). 

The Tigre and Amhara of the Ethiopian plateau are agriculturalists. As 
in other agricultural societies where land is scarce, the control of land is of 
great social, economic, and political significance. Unlike most other 
agricultural societies, Tigre has multiple land-tenure systems. Villages 
may choose among a number of available land-tenure paradigms in 
deciding on the system of rules for land distribution (Bauer 1973a, 
1973b). 

The local clergy represent a very large part of the village population. In 
Hareyna they comprise more than one-fourth of the household heads. 
Ten percent of the households in the village are headed by priests and 
another 17 percent are headed by deacons. The social identities of priest 
and farmer household heads in Hareyna, unlike those roles in Europe or 
Latin America, are compatible. All priests, except retired monks, head 
farming households. In addition to celebrating the mass, all priests in 
good standing act as confessors to other village households. Each priest 
has his following of penitents. 


A CASE OF STRUCTURAL CHANGE — LAND TENURE 


In most of Tigre province villages may choose among contrasting systems 
of land tenure (for a detailed analysis of these systems, see Bauer 1973a, 
1973b). Each system differentially affects the interests of various mem- 
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bers of the community. The number of people adopting any particular 
system depends in part on demographic factors. 

It is advantageous for a community not to be too small. A large village 
has more influence with the administrative levels above it than does a 
small one. Ability to attract new members is therefore beneficial to a 
small community. Furthermore, it is in a leader’s interest to be able to 
bring in new households that will be loyal directly to him. 

From the opposite point of view, it is also important for the commu- 
nity’s households to have enough land to support their members. If a 
village’s population grows too large, this critical resource may become 
threatened. 

In the Inderta region of Tigre, two major systems of land tenure exist — 
cigurafgoses and rlsti. The cigurafgoses system, which I shall call “land- 
share,” provides for village ownership of land. Each member of the 
village has rights to a share (the definition of a share varies regionally). 
Gaining rights to land depends only on becoming a member of the village. 
This system encourages immigration and is ideal under conditions of low 
population density when villages and the big men within them wish to 
attract new members. 

The competing land-tenure paradigm, rlsti, is a complex system of 
inheritance and descent. Access to land under this system, at least norma- 
tively, does not depend on residence. In order to claim land, an individual 
must either inherit it from his father or mother or be able to show that he 
is descended from one of the founding ancestors of the village. The 
people of Hareyna consider this system to be more restrictive against 
immigration than the land-share system. While it is not as restrictive as it 
might at first seem — an individual need not be resident in a village in 
order to claim land — it is more restrictive than the land-share system. 
(For a description of other aspects of land tenure, especially in the Aduwa 
region of Tigre, see Rosen 1973.) 

During the time I was resident in Hareyna, the choice of land-tenure 
systems was a major political issue. The system was land-share, but many 
wished to change it to r/sti. One might ask, “If the population was high 
enough to make restriction of land claims important to some members of 
the community, why was it not important to all?” In other words, ‘““‘Why 
was it an issue?” There are several answers. First, not all members of the 
community could trace descent from the founding ancestors. Recent 
immigrants who had not married local spouses would not have had the 
descent required for making risti claims. These people opposed the 
change. Second, some people opposed the change because they came 
from prolific lines within the descent system and under rlsti would have 
received less land than they then had under the land-share system. 

Those favoring the change saw themselves as having less and less land 
with the arrival of each new immigrant and also felt that their share under 
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the risti system would be larger than what they were then receiving or 
would soon be receiving under the unrestricted land-share system. 

In the Inderta region of Tigre, villages’ are divided into wards, each 
ward having a leader. These leaders are in competition with one another 
for political support. Members of wards and their leaders are interested in 
controlling village offices, including those of Clga Sum [headman] and 
Metahadaderi [manager]. A leader’s support depends largely on his abil- 
ity to satisfy the demands of his followers. In an agricultural community 
like Hareyna, access to sufficient land to support a household is of major 
interest to any leader’s potential supporters. As one would expect, ward 
leaders frequently find themselves competing with one another in terms 
of land-tenure issues. 

Competing political leaders could not ignore such an issue. Any leader 
who claimed that he could bring about a change in land tenure gained the 
support of those who saw their interests lying with the risti system. 
Through some very astute maneuvering, the leader supporting the reten- 
tion of the land-share system won the contest, at least for the present. 
However, if Inderta’s current population trends continue, it seems in- 
evitable that the risti forces will eventually win the day. When the change 
does take place, it will be accomplished through another political contest. 
(For a detailed analysis of the preceding political contest, see Bauer 
1973a.) It will represent a structural change, bringing the “rules” of the 
community into closer adjustment with current environmental condi- 
tions, 


POLITICS AND CHANGING ROLE BEHAVIOR 


The second case concerns a change in the style of role behavior for local 
headmen and again involves local-level politics. Land tenure was not the 
only issue in local political competition while I was in Hareyna; who was 
to be headman was a second, and not unrelated, issue. Qenat Dlmsu 
claimed to be Clqa Sum by virtue of appointment by the former ruler of 
Tigre, Ras Seyyum. Haleka Kahlsu:Biserat also claimed the position as 
the agent for Sehaynls:Tafera, who herself claimed that the position had 
devolved upon her at the death of her husband, who in turn had been 
appointed to the position by Ras Seyyum. During my stay in Hareyna, 
Qefiat Dlméu lost the position and Haleka Kahlsu became headman. The 
styles in which these two men performed the roles associated with the 
position during and after the contest contrasted sharply with each other. 


1 Tam using the term “village” here for simplicity’s sake. “Parish” is in many ways a more 


accurate term for the smallest administrative unit. In Inderta, where settlement is nucleated, 
villages and parishes are the same. In other regions, where settlement is dispersed, parishes 
exist without villages as such. 
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It might be argued that the differences in the style of role performance 
were the result of one holding the position of agent and the other holding 
the position of appointed headman. However, the position was that of 
Clqa Sum, regardless of the origin of the appointment. Indeed, Qenat 
Dimsu had been headman for fifteen years, and few informants could 
agree on the basis of his appointment. The bases of their appointments 
seem to be irrelevant to the differences in their performances. The same 
range of role performances seems to apply to the social identity of Clqa 
Sum regardless of the manner in which the identity is acquired. 

Qejiat DImsu performed the role with quiet, measured dignity, project- 
ing an air of aristocratic superiority. He wore quasi-military clothing and 
always traveled on a white mule followed by two gun bearers. He walked 
with a measured gait and a fully erect posture. He spoke slowly and 
deliberately, and no hint of agitation ever reached the surface. 

Haleka Kahlsu presented quite a different picture. His clothes were the 
khaki of the schoolboy or the petty bureaucrat and were covered by a 
beige raincoat. He always walked as if he were in a hurry. His voice 
projected agitation, and he would argue on any topic. When someone 
came to see him about a matter, he would take a notebook from his 
pocket and jot down a few words. In short, one acted like a traditional 
lord and the other acted like a bureaucrat. 

To what can we attribute these differences in style? They are appar- 
ently not simply idiosyncratic because they are neither limited to these 
two men nor found in the behavior of men occupying other village 
positions. To attribute the differences to personality is unnecessary in 
the framework chosen here. We will look for answers in the social 
arena. 

All headmen that I met seemed to act like either Qenat Dlmsu or 
Haleka Kahlsu. The position of parish manager was performed in quite a 
different fashion. No headman acted like Gebre-abesay, the parish man- 
ager. He always gave the appearance of being ‘“‘one of the people.” He 
dressed in the white jodhpurs and toga of a village farmer ready for 
church and though he was rich, he never rode a mule nor was he ever 
accompanied by gun bearers. He always acted in the stereotypic manner 
of a parish manager, projecting humility and oneness with the commu- 
nity. If the differences were attributable to personality, we would not 
expect them to sort out so well with social roles. Nevertheless, we are left 
with the problem of accounting for two styles of role performance for the 
single social identity of headman. 

When we examine role performance, we usually look upon the role as a 
set of rules about how one should perform a given role. In this view, the 
headman is simply carrying out the role of Clga Sum as an actor would 
perform the role of Hamlet. If, following Barth (1966) and Goffman 
(1969), we view the performance of roles as strategic, we can make more 
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sense of them — discover a greater consistency in them — and we can 
account for changes in the stereotypic performance of a position’s roles. 

As Barth (1966) noted, this view of role performance brings into 
question such favorite anthropological notions as “‘social system” and 
“cultural system.” Contrasts in role performance like those described 
above depend on quite different aspects of the Tigre cultural system and 
social system. Used as strategic weapons against each other, the perfor- 
mances depend on aspects of Tigre culture that are at times contradictory. 
They are chosen, not because they are “correct,” but because they are 
effective. A person attempting to effectively perform the role of Clga 
Sum chooses those culturally available aspects of himself that he feels will 
be most helpful in successfully executing and retaining the position. It is 
cultural inconsistency, not consistency, that makes such choices possible, 
especially in a competitive situation. 

The aspects of self that an individual has available are the resources he 
may use. Not all men have the same resources at their disposal. Haleka 
Kahlsu went through the first four years of school when Ras Seyyum was 
ruler of Tigre. Having attended school is a resource that he can project in 
his dress and demeanor, one that is not available to Qenat DImsu, who 
did not attend school. For his part, Qefat Dimsu holds the title of 
gefiazmac [leader of the right], which is not available to Haleka Kahlsu. 

The resources available to each are in part a product of changes that 
have taken place in Tigre over the past thirty years. When Qefat Dlmsu 
was a young man, titles were much more readily available to the rural! 
population than they are today. Qenat Dlmsu received his title from his 
mother’s brother, who held the title of dejazmac. Today dejazmaces 
cannot confer titles, and in practice only men in the upper levels of the 
provincial bureaucratic structure receive titles. Haleka Kahlsu has little 
chance of ever receiving one. On the other hand, education, which was 
not accessible during Qefiat DlmSu’s youth, was available to Haleka 
Kahlsu. 

However, other factors in addition to the availability of resources affect 
the aspects of themselves that headmen choose to emphasize. The tasks 
they are expected to perform are also changing. Administrative pro- 
cedures are much more bureaucratized than in the past. For example, 
taxes were once collected village by village, with the amounts collected 
from each household an internal matter for the village to work out 
(largely on the basis of the individual’s ability to pay); taxes are now 
collected — in theory at least — through an assessment on individual 
households and written receipts are given. Each individual is confronted 
by a system that appears to be governed by writing. Forty years ago only a 
fool would have emphasized his schooling in trying to legitimize himself 
in the role of headman. Today education appears to have some utility. 

While some resources and some aspects of the tasks a headman is 
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expected to perform have changed, many have not. This, I think, is the 
reason that not all headmen have chosen to perform the role of Clga Sum 
in the manner of a petty bureaucrat. Influence, in the form of personal ties 
between individuals at different administrative levels, has been the basis 
of traditional Ethiopian political administration. To a very large extent 
this is still the case. The manner in which Qefat Dlmsu performs the 
headman role communicates his personal connections outside the village, 
his ties with the levels above. He acts like a petty nobleman, a personal 
friend of other noblemen. His demeanor suggests that he has been 
honored by a superior, someone who thought enough of him to grant him 
a title. Access to the influence of officials at the district, county, and 
provincial levels is still of paramount importance to those living in vil- 
lages. 

The shift away from the “nobleman” mode toward the “‘bureaucrat”’ 
mode of performing the headman role would seem inevitable in the long 
run; however, it may remain incomplete for some time. The bureaucratic 
mode seems to be the young man’s mode in the Inderta region. Apparently 
even very astute older headmen rarely seem to choose it. Young headmen 
now using the bureaucratic mode may shift to the nobleman mode when 
they get older. A young man can hardly gain points by communicating the 
possession of ties and connections with superiors that he can scarcely be 
expected to have made so early in his career. He can be expected to have a 
knowledge of writing. In other words, it may remain profitable to com- 
municate the virtue of educated youth when he is young and to shift to 
communicating good connections when he is older. In the case above, 
both men have noble birth (cewa). At this stage in their careers, one 
has chosen to overcommunicate this fact and the other to undercom- 
municate it. 

In the first case we examined the mechanisms of a change in the 
structural rules regarding land distribution in Tigre. In the second we 
examined a change in the role performance of the position of headman. In 
the next case we shall examine a mechanism through which the demand 
for labor is brought into adjustment with the supply of labor. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF A NEW SAINT 


As mentioned earlier, Hareyna is a Christian community of 250 house- 
holds. Ten percent of the households are headed by priests, who, in 
addition to farming as other householders do, perform the mass and act as 
confessors. After church on Sunday mornings, a parish meeting is held in 
which matters of community interest are decided. One morning in 1969, 
just before the beginning of the plowing season, the priest Gebre Giyorgis 
stood up and asked that henceforth the members of the parish refrain 
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from plowing on the monthly day of Mary Magdalene. He argued that in 
the previous season hail had destroyed much of the crop and that this had 
been caused by Mary Magdalene’s anger at the failure of the members of 
the parish to honor her by celebrating her day. 

Without discussing the symbolic aspects of introducing a new saint’s 
day and any possible legitimizing effects for the church that this might 
have, we may consider some of the quite concrete effects of the introduc- 
tion of a new saint for the people of Hareyna.? Perhaps the most immedi- 
ate effect is the removal of one day of plowing per month, for no one is 
allowed to plow his field on the day of a saint who is recognized for 
celebration in the local church’s calendar. 

Priest Gebre Giyorgis, who introduced the topic of adding a new saint’s 
day to the calendar, is very active in village affairs and very popular as a 
confessor, especially among the poorer members of the community. Why 
would a politically astute man, with no apparent self-destructive tenden- 
cies, suggest (just as their busiest season approached) that farmers be 
allowed to plow fewer days per month unless he were forced to do so by 
church dogma? If this request were really politically unpopular, we would 
expect most priests to let it go, suggesting that the responsibility belonged 
to someone else, perhaps the bishop. 

Priest Gebre Giyorgis appears to be politically astute, and the addition 
of a new saint’s day was not unpopular. It was to the disadvantage of some 
members of the community and to the advantage of others. The richer 
individuals, who had the capital equipment in the form of oxen to plow 
their fields, could now devote less of their time to plowing. Poorer men 
with no oxen were not plowing their fields so that they lost nothing. 

However, a move does not become politically popular just because part 
of the population loses nothing by it. Someone must also benefit. The 
beneficiaries of the new saint’s day were the poor people. If the richer 
members of the community were to have all their fields plowed in the time 
available, they would have to employ outside help. In effect, then, the 
new saint’s day increased the demand for labor. (The movement of 
holidays in the United States in order to create more three-day weekends 
would appear to be similarly motivated.) 

Before the new saint’s day was established, the demand for labor and 
the supply of labor were poorly adjusted to each other. The new holiday 
brought them into closer agreement. The adjustment mechanism appears 
to have been the desire of a local politician (Priest Gebre Giyorgis) to 
remain popular with his following (in this case, his penitents). 

Douglas (1967) has suggested that much of what has been called 
“primitive money” might better be viewed as coupons or rationing 
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restricting the flow of goods that might otherwise flow too easily. We 
might view saints’ days similarly. Time is a commodity that flows with 
great ease; it is also available to all men in equal amounts. Saints’ days 
restrict the ways men may utilize their time. Rich men now must substi- 
tute cash for their own labor and hire others. 

We may also consider what type of rationing device a saint’s day seems 
to be. Rappaport (1969) has suggested that regulatory devices fall into 
two basic types: binary and continuous. Binary devices regulate vari- 
ables in an either/or manner; they turn things on and off. Continuous 
regulators operate in a more/less manner. Prices are continuous reg- 
ulators. 

Rappaport has also suggested that sacredness is important to binary 
regulators in human societies because it provides a sanction capable of 
making the regulators effective. Saints’ days have this sacred quality. To 
disobey the rule against plowing is to anger a sacred entity, with poten- 
tially disastrous consequences for the whole community in the form of 
droughts, epidemics, and other “natural” calamities. This type of sanc- 
tion is particularly important in the Tigre situation, where it is the rich and 
powerful who are being regulated. If the sanction were merely secular, 
their wealth and power might allow them to circumvent it. 

While the regulatory device of the saint’s day is binary and sacred, the 
mechanism that brings it into action — politics — is continuous and 
secular. Politics is transactional. Priest Gebre Giyorgis’s penitents and 
potential penitents wanted employment, and he wanted loyal and support- 
ive penitents with whom he would have good relations. Each could do 
something for the other. 

Before leaving this topic, something should be said about the elimina- 
tion of saints’ days. Presumably, under some circumstances there is a 
shortage of labor, where the demand exceeds the supply. Even though 
this was not the case during the time I was in Tigre, some clues do exist 
concerning mechanisms for eliminating saints’ days from the calendar. 
Informants were unanimous in saying that once a saint had been honored 
by being placed in the calendar, that saint could not be removed. To do so 
would cause certain disaster. Nevertheless, on any minor saints’ day, 
some breach of the rules of celebration could be observed. A father might 
be seen “instructing” his seven-year-old son in plowing, and no more than 
a handful of celebrants and priests might be present at the church. We can 
easily imagine that if it were to everyone’s advantage to have fewer saints’ 
days, then one day might simply be “forgotten.” 


I hope that these three cases have demonstrated the utility of using 
transactional analysis in the examination of social adaptation. In each 
case, a change in the environment translated through the mechanism of 
political transactions prompted a change in the social arrangements 
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within the society. An increase in population against the fixed resource of 
land created a demand that political figures could satisfy by attempting to 
change the structural rules by which land was distributed. In the second 
case, increased bureaucratization of the Ethiopian administration made it 
profitable for young headmen to play their roles as bureaucrats rather 
than as petty lords. In the final case, a slack in the demand for labor was 
taken up by the introduction of a new saint’s day by a priest who stood 
thereby to gain a greater following. 

Returning to the issue of the ‘‘systematicness” of cultural systems, we 
may conclude that it may be more useful, especially in studying mecha- 
nisms of change, to study both the discrepancies within a society’s cultural 
subsystems and the ordered relationships between these systems than to 
study each system in isolation only. Using the ‘‘religious system” as a unit 
of analysis, we would be unlikely to discover the relevance of the intro- 
duction of saints’ days to other fields of social life. Looking at one 
traditional analytic category at a time, we might conclude that changing 
role behavior among headmen was a case of pure “‘acculturation”’ rather 
than a rational response on the part of individuals to a changing adminis- 
trative structure and their positions in relation to it. The examination of 
each political act in relation to all fields and domains (to use Fortes’s 
terms[1969]) appears to be a profitable avenue in the processual analysis 
of stability and change. I follow Karp (1973) in regarding cross-field 
activity as central to change. Karp, however, appears to follow Fortes in 
considering kinship, not politics, as the major feature crossing fields and 
domains. 

Social action, especially when competitive, as in politics, tends to call 
upon more than one of an individual’s social resources. A man may utilize 
aspects of the kinship field in seeking his brother-in-law’s assistance by 
reminding him of his duty as a kinsman He may also use the field of 
neighbors by calling upon the man living next to him in his role as 
““‘neighbor.”’ Debts may be called in or political officials asked to perform 
their duty, thus utilizing the economic field and the juro-political domain. 

I depart from Fortes in viewing domains and fields as the conceptual 
aspect of social relationships, through which social relationships are 
“orammatically” related to one another. If we include in them the action 
aspect as well, then the cross-field phenomena that J regard as central to 
social action would become anomalous. 

While fields and domains may be conceptually separate within a cul- 
tural system, from the point of view of social action, they seldom are. 
Moreover, if it is social action of the type described in this paper that 
provides the mechanisms through which change takes place, then much of 
the modification within fields is the result of forces that cross fields and 
are unlikely to contribute to internal consistency within fields. I suspect 
that whatever internal consistency does appear is the result of the infor- 
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mant presenting only the logically consistent elements, failing to present 
the discrepant elements. Informants fail to recognize the anomalies of 
their cultural paradigm. 

A final word must be said on the question of “‘adjustment.” I do not 
intend to imply here that social systems, if left free of exogenous forces, 
would gradually reach a state of final Panglossian ‘‘adjustment.” In a 
paper of this length it is difficult to detail the ‘“‘disadjustments”’ that 
appear to occur with each new adjustment. To do so would require a 
much fuller description of the system as a whole. Here is a brief example. 

A change from the land-share system to the risti system would very 
likely reduce the flow of immigrants coming into the village and claiming 
land, as its proponents suggest. However, it is also likely that the change 
would alter the relationship between clergymen and laymen within the 
community. Under the current, land-share system, a priest can claim only 
the share of the “‘priest land” provided in exchange for his service to the 
local church. Laymen, for their part, can claim only a share of “lay land.” 
Should the r/sti system be adopted, a priest would be able to claim not 
only his share of priest land, but also any land within the village to which 
he could trace a claim through descent. The effect would be that priests 
and laymen, who do not now compete as individual opponents in land 
cases, would become competitors in the arena of land claims. The bound- 
ary that has separated them from competition over land in the field of 
politics would be broken and the relationship would very likely become 
less smooth than it is today. Evidence from other villages having the risti 
system suggests that this is the case there. This new state might well create 
a new demand for adjustment, with change continuing to reverberate 
through the system. 

Such reverberation, with a maladjustment translated through political 
mechanisms into changes in the system, causing new maladjustment and 
change, is probably continuous, with states of ‘‘adjustment” rarely or 
never occurring. 
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The Duke had a Word for it: 
Local-Level Competition Between 
Tribals and Non-Tribals 


MARY E. FLEMING MATHUR 


I don’t feel we did wrong in taking this great 
country away from them, if that’s what you’re 
asking. Our so-called stealing of this country 
from them was just a matter of survival. There 
were great numbers of people who needed 
new land, and the Indians were selfishly trying 
to keep it for themselves. 

JOHN Wayne in Lewis (1971:82) 


The attitude that tribals are “selfish” in keeping land or other valued 
products from those with a “higher need” contrasts strangely with the 
concept of private property rights, and yet perhaps is explicable because 
of it. The communal use/ownership (usufruct) of land and substantive 
rights in it which exists within most tribal systems seems to be almost 
immoral in terms of the Euro-American ethic. Yet the early Christians 
held all their possessions in common. One can perhaps blame the Protes- 
tant ethic as the source, but the attitude prevails even today, far beyond 
the reaches of Christianity, in the exploitation of tribals by caste Hindus 
in India. 

At the same time, any attempts to persuade the John Waynes of the 
world that they ought to share with the landless and dispossessed, even 
those within their own ethnic group who need land today, would result in 
an enormous protest. The evidence of the last election in the United 
States shows a strong emphasis on forcing people to climb the economic 
scale on their own merits. The so-called work ethic may have been shown 
to be a fallacy by social scientists, but it persists in the minds of those who 
either have succeeded within the system or at least are doing better 
materially than their parents. Those who have bought the American 
dream cannot comprehend that the blacks, for instance, did not come as 
eager immigrants to this continent or that slavery and socioeconomic 
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discrimination over generations produce personality barriers to the work 
ethic (see Elkins 1961; Bettelheim 1943). Until recently, even within the 
dominant society, women have been educated to accept a subservient 
role within marriage that illequips them for present economic realities. 
Most women in the Americas cannot afford to be liberated. 

In the same way, then, the tribals, having in the beginning a different 
cultural perspective and organization — one in which generosity to the 
poor, the old, and the helpless were held as paramount virtues — were 
quite unprepared for the materialism of the dominant society. Moreover, 
the reservation system in the United States and Canada was the final blow 
in the progressive demoralization of the Native American’s political 
organization (Graham and Taylor 1969). Prevented from making even 
the most simple economic decisions for themselves (Kemnitzer, personal 
communication; Deloria 1969; Wax 1972), many Indians on the western 
reserves became incapable of independent action. Those people who 
were forced by economic and BIA (Bureau of Indian Affairs) pressures 
to relocate to urban areas found a large measure of independence and 
loneliness in the Gesellschaft of the cities of the United States and 
Canada. With it, also came a plethora of organizations designed to create 
a pan-Indianism within the urban setting. Treated not as Dakota, 
Cherokee, Cheyenne, or Navajo, but as an amorphous mass called 
“Indians” (Bushnell 1968), the Native Americans are being forced to see 
themselves in a different light. The result has been not only the creation of 
urban-based political organizations but also the creation of what Beatrice 
Medicine (personal communication) has called “hyphenated Indians,” 
those who have a wider kinship net than a single tribe or reserve. 

This urbanization process, conceived by those within the administra- 
tion of the dominant society as a tool of the acculturation goal, created 
instead a political-organization base of pan-Indianism that was carried 
back to the reserves and focused on the general dissatisfaction with the 
reserve system and the BIA or Department of Indian Affairs. Most 
importantly, these provided a voice for protest against the system. The 
Native American, despite the individual-oriented experience in the cities, 
in general remained society-oriented and has not become a part of the 
dominant society (Waddell and Watson 1971). It is from among those 
Native Americans educated and experienced in the dominant society that 
we find the tribal elite voicing protests against the local-level competition 
which still threatens the land base and substantive rights of the tribes. 
There is no longer a shortage of spokespeople. 

These spokespeople are part of a third-generation-type tribal 
nationalistic movement (Mathur and Mathur 1971) that has spread under 
the aegis of what Worth (1972) has called “nonleaders.” These non- 
leaders come from among those young people who have acquired the 
socioeconomic skills of the dominant society. They are more highly 
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educated or skilled than many of their fellows. Hansen (1938) has 
described such a third-generation phenomenon among immigrants to the 
United States. After previous generations of a subordinate group have 
endeavored to acculturate to the mores of the dominant society, there 
arises a generation which has acquired these socioeconomic skills. But 
these people do not receive the rewards they expect for their achieve- 
ments because of their ethnic origin. They then reject the mores of the 
dominant society and advocate a return to an idealization of the mores of 
the subordinate society at the time of contact. They often revive traits 
which had been nearly forgotten at the time of contact as part of their 
self-identity search. Because assimilation is impossible if the members of 
the dominant society refuse to accept those members of the subordinate 
society who have acquired the necessary skills, the situation described by 
Linton (1943) as the perfect stimulus for a rational revitalization move- 
ment is created. Such movements have occurred in other than immigrant 
groups (Herberg 1956; Sherman 1954). 

The White Roots of Peace, from the St. Regis or Akwesasne Reserve 
on the United States-Canadian border, is a revitalization movement 
among the third generation of what Freilich (1958) called the “Mohawks 
in high steel.” Because St. Regis was one of the groups of French praying 
Iroquois, the introduction of the Longhouse version of the traditional 
Iroquois religion in 1935 created a group of what Rioux (1952) called 
self-conscious traditionalists. The movement has decided that the solu- 
tion to Iroquois problems is politico-legal in nature, a concept derived 
perhaps from the history of political sophistication, but which is sup- 
ported by experiences in the dominant society. The Roots preach this 
thesis in their visits to urban and reservation Native American groups and 
through their publication, Akwesasne notes (see also Black [1969] on 
politicization of Algonquin groups by Iroquois). The activist level is such 
that the movement can only be termed tribal nationalism rather than 
mere nativism (see Landy’s 1958 definition). Because all Indians desire 
protection against arbitrary government decisions which threaten tribal 
existence and tribal lands, the Mohawk idea that Indian problems can be 
solved in a politico-legal manner easily creates a generation of activists, a 
third-generation tribal nationalistic movement. 

Barth (1959), Bailey (1960), and Deloria (1969) have pointed to the 
land base as the essential prerequisite for tribal self-identity. Threats to 
either the physical or substantive rights of this land base threaten the 
self-identity needs of the ‘“‘new Indian.” This creates a new breed of 
litigants ready to sacrifice themselves to the opposition and confrontation 
of any state action they consider even remotely threatening to their 
interests. Continued attempts by the states to limit substantive rights 
constitute an attack on the basic cultural configuration of the people, just 
as an attack on the land base is an attack on the sense of peoplehood. 
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History books tell us that the United States acquired its lands by 
purchase from Britain, Spain, France, Mexico, and Russia for about fifty 
million dollars. By implication we are led to believe that the original 
inhabitants of these lands lost their rights by conquest and were then 
locked up in “concentration camps” called reservations. Cohen 
(1947) has pointed out that in fact practically all the real estate of the 
United States was acquired by purchase from the original Native Ameri- 
can owners. This fact was noted by Thomas Jefferson as early as 1781- 
1785 (Padover 1943:632). The doctrine of acquired rights which a suc- 
cessor state is obligated to respect for foreign nationals (O’Connell 
1956:78, 1965:436; Snow 1921; Lindley 1926) has in general principle 
been followed, although no one can contradict the fact that many of the 
land cessions were forced (Josephy 1968, 1969; Anderson 1973). 

Those cases which have reached the Supreme Court have been those in 
which no Indian land cessions had been effected. Thus, the fear expressed 
by the Arizona attorney general that any recognition of native tribal 
rights “in property enforceable in a court of law by mere right of occu- 
pancy would at least cast a cloud upon the title to the major portion of 
Arizona” (Cohen 1947:32) seems to have been an exaggerated concern. 
Indeed, it is in Canada, not the United States, that the financial worries of 
the Arizona attorney general are potentially great (Green 1970). For 
according to Cumming and Mickenberg (1972), there are virtually no 
land cession treaties with Native Americans in Quebec, the Maritimes, 
the Northwest Territories, or British Columbia. It is in fact from this last 
area that a significant case has been brought to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Calder v. Attorney General, the suit by the Nishga Indians of 
British Columbia claiming the title to their ancestral lands in the Nass 
Valley, was denied by the British Columbian Court of Appeals, perhaps 
because the judges were aware of the potential cost of meeting native 
claims in British Columbia if the Nishga claim were recognized. They held 
that “there is no Indian title capable of judicial recognition without a 
governmental edict to that effect” (British Columbia 1971:36). Accord- 
ing to Cumming and Mickenberg (1972), this effectively nullified the 
plaintiffs legal rights by “incorrectly converting a procedural impediment 
into a substantive rule of law.” It is, therefore, an extremely bad prece- 
dent, quite contrary not only to basic international law but also to any 
other decisions made within the American, British, or Canadian judicial 
systems. 

Although it is true that Chief Justice John Marshall in both Johnson v. 
McIntosh (Supreme Court 1823) and Worcester v. Georgia (Supreme 
Court 1832) limited native land rights to one of use and granted the 
exclusive right to purchase to the conquering sovereign nation, he did not 
deny the occupant the right to sell. Furthermore, the chief justice seems 
to have had qualms about the rights of ‘‘agriculturalists, merchants, and 
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manufacturers to expel hunters from the territory they possess” (Johnson 
v. McIntosh at 259). This concept of “higher right” seems to take us 
back to John Wayne. Nevertheless, the chief justice ‘readily conceded 
that his restrictive interpretation of aboriginal title may be opposed to 
natural right and the usages of civilized nations” (Johnson v. McIntosh 
at 261). 

We return to the issue of civilization and “higher rights’ only to find 
that to claim to be civilized entails recognition of native rights to one’s 
property. This is not a moral right, as it is commonly regarded by the 
average North American, but a legal right recognized by the highest 
courts, from the Supreme Court to The Hague International Court. The 
Calder case itself brings out another point, for it bears the name of Frank 
Calder, a Nishga Indian and a member of the British Columbian provin- 
cial legislature. The case was not accepted by the courts apparently until 
the educational level of the Nishga enabled them to frame clear-cut legal 
issues, focusing them in terms of provincial and federal laws and constitu- 
tions (National Film Board of Canada 1968). Modern Native American 
activism, which derives from threats to the land base or to substantive 
rights in it related to a modern self-identity search, is accelerated by the 
increased awareness of mores in the dominant society among present day 
Native Americans. 

On the East Coast, among the most politically sophisticated of the 
Native Americans, where the revitalization movement described by 
Mathur and Mathur (1971) and Frisch (1970a, 1970b) began, the mod- 
ern cause lies in the attacks on the land base of the Iroquois throughout 
the 1950’s. The late Edmund Wilson (1960) recounted the legal battle of 
the Tuscarora with Robert Moses, the New York state power commis- 
sioner who sought to force them to sell their land for a power dam. The 
success of the Tuscarora in the courts (Gunther 1959), which saved the 
greater part of their land, was attributed to Mad Bear Anderson 
(Bongartz 1970). The latter has become a sort of elder statesman of the 
Red Power Movement (Steiner 1968). 

The Seneca at Allegheny lost a large section of their land to the Kinzua 
Dam, a project approved by President Kennedy although in his campaign 
speeches he had stated he would not do so. The worst situation seems to 
have occurred with the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project flooding 
of parts of the Caughnawaga and St. Regis Reserves in Canada and the 
United States. Since the Caughnawaga have not yet been paid for the 
flooding from the Beauharnois Dam from the nineteen twenties (Wilson 
1960), it is not surprising to note that the power project authorities 
successfully used factionalism between the elected and traditional offi- 
cials on the two reserves to avoid payments beyond those to individuals 
for their homes and improvements (Siegel and Beals 1959; Nicholas 
1965; Voget 1951, 1960). In the fall of 1972 a suit for two million dollars 
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was filed by the Akwesasne or St. Regis Reserve against the Seaway 
Authority. 

The constant erosion of the land base is not confined to the eastern 
region. The Pit River Indians of northern California began their militant 
sit-in demonstrations in 1969 against the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and the national park system because the lands seized from them in 
1953 were still not paid for, despite a Supreme Court ruling in 1956. The 
local-level anti-Native American feeling in this region is so strong that 
Aubrey Grossman, the San Francisco-based lawyer handling the case, 
was able to insist that the trial be held in Sacramento, where the charges 
of trespass were dismissed. 

Mickey Gemmill, the young Pit River leader, first used Richard Oakes, 
a St. Regis Mohawk and leader of the first successful invasion of Alcatraz 
in 1968 (Shorris 1972), and later Mad Bear Anderson as resource people 
in various civil rights activities. Both are connected with the White Roots 
of Peace. Oakes, who has since been killed by a YMCA official near his 
wife’s Pomo reserve, was a student of anthropology at California State 
University at San Francisco and a former ‘Mohawk in high steel”” who 
became one of the most active organizers in the Red Power Movement 
(Mathur 1971). The politicization process, the politico-legal orientation 
taught by the White Roots of Peace, thus extends from one side of the 
continent to the other. 

Mathur and Mathur (1971) warned of the potential dangers for the 
dominant society as more and more Native Americans become skilled in 
the socioeconomic mores of the mainstream of economic life and find in 
the Anglo-American adversary system of litigation a new battlefield for 
continued hostilities. Accustomed to their own more consensual type of 
judicial system (Hoebel 1954) — a system, by the way, which functions 
equally well in complex societies like Korea (Hahm 1969) — the Native 
Americans until recently have been victims more than successful litigants 
in the Anglo-American system. The federal government in most cases has 
made little effort to protect their charges against local exploitation by the 
members of the dominant society (Brophy and Aberle 1966; Hagan 
1961; Wisconsin 1959; Deloria 1971; Cumming and Mickenberg 1972; 
Sherrill 1969; Elliot 1971). 

Turning again to Canada, where tribal rights to land have not been 
ceded in most areas, we can examine the present situation in northern 
Quebec. Although the French settlements did not have any procedure for 
extinguishing Indian title, it is clear that Hoey (1946), director of the 
Indian Affairs Branch, and Stanley (1950) are incorrect in assuming that 
this was because the French believed in the right of discovery and title. 
Cumming and Mickenberg (1972:79) have presented conflicting evi- 
dence. The primary reason for the lack of land cessions was the sparseness 
of French settlements compared to that of the colonies farther south. Of 
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about 260 land grants, 200 were made after 1670. The Algonquins were 
nomadic hunters with a political organization no more complex than the 
band, hardly capable of mounting a resistance even if they had recognized 
the threat of French settlement. While it is true that Jacques Cartier met 
Iroquois groups at Hochelaga (Montreal) in 1534, they had left the area 
well before settlement began. Thus, since the Indians had neither the 
capability for mounting a resistance nor any claim to long historical 
occupancy for the law courts, the situation in southern Quebec demands 
no recompense for land cessions. Modern Indian reservations in the area 
are on land granted by the dominant society to refugee groups from other 
areas. 

The situation, however, is irrelevant to the present case, for even the 
Dorion Commission Report (Dorion 1969) noted that the issue of non 
recognition of Indian territorial rights by the French is an academic one 
because Indian title in northern Quebec is based on English law and 
policy, specifically on the Proclamation of 1763, as is the case in eastern 
Canada and the United States. 

No real opposition was expected to Bill 50 of the Quebec legislature, 
the James Bay Bill of 14 July 1971, which proposed harnessing the rivers 
flowing into the eastern side of James Bay for the creation of hydroelec- 
tric power for southern Quebec and the northeastern United States. 
Political organization of the 5,000 Cree in the area was still at the band 
level, trapping was no longer viable, and the natives would benefit by 
employment. Unfortunately for the Quebegois and their allies, although 
individual trapping areas had earlier been destroyed by mining opera- 
tions without much protest, the Cree were now in a different situation. 

The Rupert House Cree were the first to mount opposition. Their 
newly elected chief, Billy Diamond, the young son of the former chief, 
was the first chief of the band with a high school education. The passage of 
Bill 50 by the Quebec legislature without consulting the native people 
roused an unexpected civil rights protest in which the other Cree bands 
joined. Destruction of their substantive rights in the land base by the 
flooding and reversal of river flow meant an attack on their culture in a 
time of self-identity search for the young educated Cree; it also meant a 
destruction of their relationship with the animals, which is basic to the 
religion of the older people. 

With militancy as part of the Native Movement in Canada, the Cree 
had help. Not only did they receive support from the pan-Indian move- 
ments and the urban Indians, but also from the younger anthropologists 
who worked with them and supported their claim to the importance and 
viability of trapping. The Cree have been able to save five of the rivers, 
but the Fort George area remains threatened. Heartened rather than 
mollified by their partial success, the Cree bands appealed to the Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development Jean Chretien. When no 
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reply was forthcoming from their federal protectors, and with contractors 
hiring a labor force and the area around Mistassini filling up with con- 
struction workers and equipment, the Cree filed a suit in the Montreal 
Superior Court in May 1972 against the province of Quebec, claiming 
that Bill 50 was unconstitutional; a second suit was filed to halt the 
corporations’ work in the area. 

The Cree have no land ownership titles, only substantive rights in their 
trapping territories. It is apparent, however, that their use/ownership is of 
long historical standing. It is apparent also that no consideration of native 
land rights occurred to the Quebec legislators. Never having encountered 
opposition from natives who had not ceded their land, the Quebec 
government expected no opposition at the local level. But the politico- 
legal solution to problems is being recognized over wider and wider areas 
of Canada, and the tribes are, in non-Indian ways, taking advantage of the 
education which was forced on them. 

Rather than dwelling on Canada, where the Red Power Movement is 
most active, let us turn to the substantive rights issue in the United States. 
Fishing has received most publicity in Washington and Oregon, where the 
states refused to recognize native fishing rights. In Oregon the courts 
supported the tribals but worded the decision in such a way that it could 
not be applied to Washington or any other state. The historical and 
cultural importance of fishing in these areas is well documented, but 
competition from sportsmen and commercial fisheries excludes Indian 
fishing rights from the state fishing laws. At Frank’s Landing, the Nis- 
qually held a fish-in demonstration which was filmed. The state game 
wardens may deny it, but the film clearly shows that they came in with 
metal billy clubs swinging. The Indians are blamed by conservationists for 
overfishing and causing a decline in the fish catch. There is no accusation 
directed against the construction of dams for power, or against the 
pollution caused by the logging industry in the state of Washington. State 
support always goes to the important lobbies, especially local-level com- 
petition from the tourist industry, commercial fisheries, or even conser- 
vationists, rather than to the protection of native rights (cf. American 
Friends Service Committee 1969; McGraw-Hill 1971; Amer 1971; 
etc.). 

In People v. Jondreau (Michigan 1971), the Michigan Supreme Court 
decided in favour of Indian fishing and hunting rights and ruled against 
the validity of the state’s regulations in that area. The case and the 
associated circumstances shed light on a variety of phenomena. 

Such interest groups of the dominant society as realtors, sportsmen, 
rifle clubs, and entrepreneurs no longer directly impinge on Indian land 
rights, but exploit the current interest in ecology and the sociojural ethos 
of the dominant society to further their own interests (Opre 1971a, 
1971b; Boyd 1971; Cooper 1971). Not only are extensive regulatory 
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measures enacted, but their execution is even more rigorously carried 
out. The case involved the conviction of an Indian for catching four trout. 
Not satisfied with the verdict of the Supreme Court, the state attorney 
general sought a review of their judgment, which the Supreme Court 
dismissed as frivolous. It should be noted that at no stage were intervenor 
briefs filed by the federal government even though the central question 
concerned the “‘supremacy clause”’ of the federal constitution against the 
state’s police powers. It shows that the federal government was not 
sufficiently interested in Indian cases to see that the treaties made in the 
name of the president of the United States were properly executed. 
Further, the BIA made no legal assistance available to the defendant. 
(The verdict applies only to Keweenaw Bay according to The People v. 
LeBlanc, 10 November 1971.) 

Finally, we come to one of the most basic substantive rights of the 
Native Americans — water — which is being denied by the dominant 
society on the grounds of ‘“‘higher needs,”’ particularly in the Southwest 
and in California. Many states have already passed laws which will 
forever limit the amount of water that local tribals can use from the 
streams and rivers passing through their lands to the amount presently 
being exploited. This will limit the economic potential of the tribals to 
bare subsistence for the present population level and condemn them to 
death if the population increases, as is likely. Veeder (1972:4) called it 
genocide. It is likely to continue without protest from the federal gov- 
ernment, for the Department of the Interior, under which the BIA is 
placed, is more interested in supporting the water demands by large 
corporations and agricultural interests than in protecting native rights. 
Brophy and Aberle (1966:209-210) protested against the failure of the 
federal government to protect native water rights and to adequately 
finance the exploitation of water for native benefit before termination 
went into effect. The problem, according to Veeder (1972), has not 
merely remained the same but has accelerated. 

Two issues remain to be examined: first, the termination issue, which 
most of my students have naively proposed as a solution, despite the 
evidence of its abysmal failure; and second, a comparison of the situation 
in North America with that in the rest of the world. 

To see the results of termination, an issue which raised the activist level 
of all the tribals in Canada to a fever pitch in 1969 when the Hon. Jean 
Chretien proposed changing the Canadian Indian Act in ways suggestive 
of the Eisenhower policy of the 1950’s (Chretien 1969a, 1969b, 1969c, 
1970, 1971; Montour 1970a, 1970b; Trudeau 1970), we have only to 
point to the present Menominee efforts to return to reservation status 
(Shames 1972). Brophy and Aberle (1966) documented the shameful 
effects of turning native people over to local non-Indian hands, the 
abandonment of responsibility for all their obligations by the federal 
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governments without ensuring that the states or local areas had any 
intentions of taking up the task. Of all the groups, the Menominee had the 
best chance of succeeding. After all, they set up their own plan with 
neither legal nor financial aid from the federal government, which had 
frozen the funds belonging to the tribe. Even the Wisconsin state senate 
(1959) criticized the federal government in the preamble to the bill 
accepting Menominee as a county. It appears that lack of federal 
economic aid for Menominee Enterprises, Incorporated and the finan- 
cially ruinous efforts to raise the BIA-accepted roads, utilities, and hospi- 
tal to Wisconsin state standards were only part of the problem. Local 
non-Indian attitudes toward the acceptance of Menominee students in 
the schools, coupled with the poor backgrounds from the BIA schools 
(Berry 1969; Shames 1972), conspired to increase the dropout rate, the 
welfare rate, and the poor health (diabetes and tuberculosis) in the 
community. And these were the Menominee — the ones who were really 
ready. 

What of the Klamath, the Paiutes, or the groups on rancherias in 
California? Some of the Klamath were individually successful, but most 
have become burdens on the welfare system, for the BIA had never 
encouraged them to learn how to handle the economic wealth of their 
reserve (Brophy and Aberle 1966:196-199). The Paiutes remain as 
poverty-stricken as ever (Brophy and Aberle 1966:193-196). Of the 
California groups, let us consider only the Agua Caliente of Palm Springs. 
Because they were adjudged not capable of looking after their own 
business affairs, they were put under guardianship. George Ringwald 
(1968) won a Pulitzer prize for his exposé of the barely legal and illegal 
activities of judges, lawyers, and local businessmen which robbed the 
Agua Caliente of huge sums. 

Termination failed because it threw the tribals to the wolves, so to 
speak, to the very same local-level competitors who threaten them now in 
their reservation status. Yet students and others persist in advocating 
termination policies with naive and pious injunctions that we should all 
become better people. Failure by the federal government to fulfill its legal 
obligations to protect the acquired rights (ownership and use of real 
estate) of the native peoples is not solved by disavowing those same legal 
obligations, but rather by their effective enforcement. Morality cannot be 
legislated, but laws can be enforced. 

It has become apparent from international reports that there is a 
general failure by federal governments to protect tribal legal rights 
against incursions by local-level nontribal competitors. From Brazil, 
Bodard’s account (1971) is only one of many cited by Fuerst (1972). 
Reports have shown that admitted slayers of Indians were freed because 
“they did not know it was wrong to kill Indians.”’ The Indian Service, 
ostensibly established to protect the indigenous people, has been accused 
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of such crimes as innoculating and vaccinating with live disease bacilli, 
spreading poisoned food, poisoning water, and machine-gunning people 
from helicopters. Even its apologist, Danton Jobin, is quoted in Fuerst 
(1972:19) as admitting that the native policies of the Brazilian govern- 
ment are models on paper, but that in action they have tolerated abuses 
through impotence and that some members of the Indian Protection 
Service did indeed behave in the manner in which they have been 
accused. Some attempts by the federal government of Brazil to resolve 
these matters are no doubt being made, but it is obvious that on the local 
level competition between tribals and nontribals moving in to exploit the 
jungle products for the export trade is destroying tribal culture, if not 
actually condoning the indiscriminate massacre of the tribals. 

It begins indeed to sound like an old John Wayne movie, “The only 
good Indian is a dead one.” Lest missionary groups congratulate them- 
selves on their greater humanity, the Brazilian minister of agriculture is 
quoted (Fuerst 1972:41) as stating that all missionary groups have 
attempted to register the Indian lands in their own names. Fifty years of 
effort to guarantee for Brazilian tribals even small pieces of land has in 
fact had minimal effect. Hypocrisy is not missing from the churches. 

The situation in Peru is more complex. Varese (1972) describes the 
position of the Forest Indians subjected to the local-level competition of 
those exploiting the rubber boom. Native lands were seized and tribals 
“were either transformed into wage-earning agricultural laborers or 
moved into more isolated regions” (1972:9). Varese accused the ““Com- 
municators of the White Society” for the failures of the policies formu- 
lated in Lima. “Racist prejudices and ethnocentric attitudes” of members 
of this sector (police, administrators, etc.) appear to correspond to their 
involvement with the local socioeconomic power structure (1972:19). In 
other words, there is failure of the federal policies because of local-level 
competition between tribals and nontribals. The complexity of the prob- 
lem in Peru arises because the Quechua natives of the mountain regions 
are involved in local-level competition with the mestizos. Their problems 
receive no publicity, no exposure outside Peru. It does appear, however, 
that their illiteracy and the unavailability of legal protection leaves them 
open to gross exploitation because of their weak socioeconomic position 
and their lack of access to the power structure. Varese’s accusations 
directed against those who are supposed to carry out the policies formu- 
lated in Lima can probably be applied to the highland regions as well. 

Other accounts of tribal problems range from Eritrea (Knutsson 1972) 
to Columbia (Arcand 1972), but it is Pittock’s report on the lack of 
aboriginal land-right protection in Australia (1972) that best illustrates 
the concept of a third-generation movement. The better educated half- 
breed Abos have organized a Black Power type of resistance movement 
with civil rights techniques, protests, sit-ins, and camp-ins, seeking pub- 
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licity and pressing for recognition in Australia and outside the country. 
Formerly, they made no attempt to resist the bored settlers who hunted 
them as game animals and shifted them, like kangaroos, at will, because 
they had no political organization. With the education of the half-breeds 
has come the search for their self-identity, for they find their ethnic 
origins barring them from full participation in white Australia despite 
their increasing acquisition of socioeconomic skills and education. 
According to these Australian Black Power advocates, the federal gov- 
ernment of Australia has attempted to drive a wedge between urbanized 
and initiated tribals by implying that those whom the government’s own 
policies have separated from the traditional mores are not really men 
because they are not initiated. However, the land policies of the 
Australian government, which do not recognize tribal rights nor permit 
tribals to hold land as a corporate unit, are alienating the full-blood or 
initiated tribesmen as much as the government’s failure to provide tribals 
with rights of due process. The educated half-breeds include some very 
impressive spokesmen with legal training who are awakening their less 
sophisticated fellows to their legal rights. Too few in numbers to engage in 
civil wars, they are taking their cases to the courts, as are those in the 
Americas who are using the Anglo-American adversary judicial system 
as a battlefield and publicity as a potent weapon of international shame 
(Coe 1972; Harris 1972; Cavadini 1972). 

In the land of Gandhi, whose nonviolent tactics have inspired much of 
this new technique, there is also a chasm between the caste Hindus of the 
dominant society and the tribals, or Adivasis. Policies of the Indian 
government aimed at improving the lot of scheduled tribes and castes 
with special provisions for jobs and financial aid for education were 
passed at the urging of Dr. Ambedkar, the author of the Constitution of 
India (Ghurye 1959). Dr. Ambedkar was himself a Mahar, one of the 
former Untouchables from Marashtra State whom Gandhi rechristened 
Harijans — a name change without any status change (Keer 1962). He 
held a doctorate from Columbia University as a result of the British policy 
to provide educational opportunities for the dependents of members of 
the Indian army. Ambedkar’s father was a subedar [sergeantmajor], the 
highest rank attainable by an Indian in the army at that time; his grand- 
father had been an early recruit as well. Gandhi, like most Indians, could 
not conceive of Ambedkar as an Untouchable and could never com- 
prehend the latter’s concern for their social advancement (Mansur 
1959:72). But Ambedkar’s experience with Brahmans and other twice- 
born Hindus during his career made him a true third-generation man. The 
Hindu caste system may be religiously tolerant, but socially it is most 
exclusive. Abolition of the caste system by the federal government has 
been merely words on paper with respect to any intimate social interac- 
tion between caste Hindus and Harijans. 
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The mass conversion to Buddhism which Ambedkar was able to stimu- 
late among his followers has been identified by Miller (1969) as a revital- 
ization movement (after the descriptions by Wallace [1956, 1958, 
1966]), but it shows many features of Hansen’s third-generation move- 
ment. The Mahars, like many Harijans, are former tribals and Ganguly 
(1963, 1969) has commented that the political awareness of the Adivasis 
and Harijans in Marashtra (Bombay State) is greater than that found 
among higher castes. Lynch (1969) confirms the phenomenon in his 
study of a scheduled caste in Uttar Pradesh. 

It is interesting that this social Buddhism, as Miller termed it (1969), is 
still drawing members from the fourth and succeeding generations of 
Mahars and other Harijans. Contrary to Hansen’s idea, third-generation 
movements do not end with the death of the third generation. However, 
as long as third-generation types come from the subordinate group and 
find no acceptance in the dominant society (Isaacs 1965), third- 
generation type movements will be nurtured. The very policies of Indian 
government agencies to alleviate the injustices of the past feed the 
movement, just as the efforts in the United States to correct the injustices 
of racial prejudice toward blacks and Third World people feed those 
movements (Killian 1968). Until members of the subordinate society 
who have acquired the skills of the dominant society are accepted by it, 
the self-identity search and accompanying rejection of the dominant 
society’s mores will continue. 

In the state of Bihar, among the tribes speaking Mundic languages, 
there are tribal movements which resemble third-generation movements, 
if the description by Orans (1958, 1959, 1965) is correctly interpreted. 
The Santals, stimulated by third-generation steel mill workers from Jam- 
shedpur, are called ‘‘a tribe in search of a great tradition” by Orans, 
paraphrasing Milton Singer’s great tradition (1959) or Srinivas’s Sanskrit- 
ization (1966). Because the revitalization movement has revived ele- 
ments of Santal tradition unknown to earlier ethnologists like Biswas 
(1956), Culshaw (1949), Datta-Majumdar (1956), and Mukherjea 
(n.d.), it resembles the third-generation movement of the White Roots of 
Peace at St. Regis. The politicization of the Longhouse at St. Regis noted 
by Frisch (1970a, 1970b) and Mathur (1971) derived from a period 
earlier than that described by Lewis Henry Morgan (1851), but is 
described by Lafitau (1724) as the relationship between religion and 
politics among the Iroquois. With the Santals the revival of a tree-worship 
element became the focus of a political party. Because speakers of the 
Mundic ianguage family are heavily concentrated in Bihar, their politi- 
cization makes this one of the areas for urgent research in India (Abbi 
and Saberwal 1969; Wood 1971; Singh 1971; Vidyarthi 1969, 1971; 
Saref 1969). 

Moser’s report (1972) on the local-level competition for land cited an 
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account in the Times of India in November 1971 of an outbreak of 
violence instigated by caste Hindu landlords claiming ownership of tribal 
lands and forcibly harvesting crops. While local police looked the other 
way, some tribals were even “roasted alive” in their houses when their 
huts were set on fire (Moser 1972:3). Although the conflict described is 
generally not so violent, accounts of local tribal/nontribal relations in 
India indicate the widespread conflict and distrust felt by tribals toward 
moneylenders and landlords who appear to prey on them (Saref 1969). 
For instance, Elwin (1939, 1942, 1943a, 1943b, 1950, 1955, 1964) has 
described attitudes of tribals and nontribals which indicate a local-level 
competition in which the tribals are at a disadvantage. Both Datta- 
Majumdar (1950) and Bailey (1958) describe problems of tribal dynam- 
ics in the larger economic situation of the dominant society. As advisor to 
the late Prime Minister Nehru, Elwin set up federal government policies 
for the protection of tribals (1957, 1963). However, despite the diligence 
at the highest levels of the civil service (see also Roy Chaudhri 1958:espe- 
cially volume 14), involvement in the socioeconomic and political power 
bloc at the local level brings all policies to a grinding halt. According to 
the report of the Planning Commission (India 1966:42-56, 249-250), 
policies of land redistribution to peasants and tribals are as unsuccessful 
in Bihar as they have been in other states. The illiterate tribesmen are 
being cheated and bullied into foregoing their rights in a situation com- 
parable to that described by Varese (1972) in the Peruvian jungle region. 
It is another case of ‘““La plus ga change, la plus reste ga meme.” (See also 
Ishwaran 1970.) 

The studies of Vidyarthi (1959, 1964, 1969, 1970, 1971), Sach- 
chidananda (1964, especially the article by C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf), 
and their students are primarily concerned with the acculturation changes 
connected with industrialization and contact effects on tribals. Both Fuchs 
(1960, 1969) and Vidyarthi (1959) have advocated the use of applied 
anthropological research as the answer to the problem of easing tribal 
entry into the larger society. But the tribals in India are faced with two 
separate models of acculturation — the Westernization and Sanskritiza- 
tion models (Srinivas 1966). It is also obvious that the Sanskritization 
model offers no rewards in the lifetime of the individual since most tribals 
enter the caste system as Harijans [Untouchables]. The Adivasis are caste- 
less; and being outside the system, like Christians or Muslims, they do not 
have the same kind of polluting effect as Harijans. Thus remaining an 
Adivasis outside the system is preferable to entering the system as a Harijan. 

The Westernization model taught by the missionaries led to Christian- 
ity and a loss of tribal religion, but it also meant an exposure to Western 
ideas not much different to tribal ones in relating to drinking, dancing, 
and eating meat (Roy 1931). Useem and Hill (1955) have described the 
alienation of the Western-educated man in India — his inability to use his 
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training in the. society. But for the tribal, Westernization would seem to 
offer more economic advantage and less real threat to his self-esteem. 
The reality of this supposition can be seen in the most extreme case of 
tribal nationalism in India, along the eastern frontiers of Assam, where 
the Unitarian head-hunting Nagas have fought with the Indian army since 
1947. Although a Westerner is welcome in Nagaland, the caste Hindu is 
suspect and looked upon as a destroyer of self-esteem and a stealer of 
land. 

The Sanskritization model for acculturation belongs to a culture so 
socially restrictive that economic success by tribals is necessarily going to 
feed into third-generation movements. As long as tribals had no coun- 
termodel or hope for economic advance, the congruence reinforcement 
in the caste system could persuade them to be satisfied with their position 
and to hope for better reincarnations. Now the disparity of rank in caste, 
economics, education, social position, and political power can be so great 
that the search for self-identity becomes inevitable for the subordinate 
groups in India. This is particularly the case for those who have not fully 
accepted the Hindu religion. 

Tribals on the island of Mindanao in the Philippines have recently 
stimulated considerable interest with the discovery of the so-called 
Stone-Age Tasaday (Durdin 1972). The suspiciously lovable Tasaday 
have helped Manuel Elizalde focus world attention and publicity on the 
problems of the Tboli and other Mindanao tribes because of overwhelm- 
ing, violent competition from lumber interests and settlers. Perhaps due 
to parallel problems between the local Muslims and the Catholic settlers, 
the Philippine federal government has acted in an efficient and resolute 
manner that should be a model for other federal governments. The 
lumber companies have been barred from large tracts of land which have 
been declared national preserves for the tribals. Elizalde has been placed 
in charge of tribals; he is directly answerable to President Marcos and 
thus removed from the pressures of the lumber interests. The Philippine 
government has responded more dramatically to protect tribal rights than 
any other federal government. 

The contrast between the dramatic Philippine move and the approach 
to solving the current problems of Native Americans has been brought 
into focus by occupation of the BIA building in Washington, D.C. in 
November 1972. The Trail of Broken Treaties, as it has been termed, has 
received mixed publicity since the government paid the Indians to leave 
and go home quietly in order not to cause embarrassment during the 
elections. Criticism against the Indians was harsh when the damage to the 
building was assessed at over half a million dollars (Detroit Free Press 
1972). But perhaps as much of the bad publicity was due to their removal 
of treaties and other documents from the BIA files attesting to govern- 
mental duplicity and of President Nixon’s killing of the recommendations 
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for a study of urban Indian problems (Anderson 1972, 1973). More 
concern has been expressed in the news reports from the radical press 
(Kirsch 1972) and the Indian newspapers about the destruction wrought 
by the Bureau’s complicity with local-level competitors. Native Ameri- 
cans who have seen some of the documents removed from the BIA files 
and brought back to various reservations seem to have confirmed their 
belief that they must fight in the courts. 

When Robert Bennett was commissioner of Indian Affairs, he ordered 
a study of the urban Indian situation. The report declared that ‘‘an Indian 
does not cease being an Indian simply by moving from the reserva- 
tion... .” According to Anderson (1972), Commissioner Louis Bruce, 
who was one of three people dismissed by Secretary of the Interior 
Morton after the occupation, had promised to do something to solve the 
problems of the urban Indian when he first took office. But President 
Nixon had secretly ordered the suppression of the study proposals. A 
judge in California has recently ruled that the urban Indian had not lost 
his rights to programs. The new method of terminating Native Americans 
by shipping them to cities and abandoning them may not have worked. It 
would appear that the policy proposals of the present [Nixon] administra- 
tion (Josephy 1971:211-230) are as meaningless as some native infor- 
mants have claimed. In any case, the problems of the urban Indians will 
not disappear by ignoring them (Waddell and Watson 1971; Nichols and 
Adams 1971; Webster 1972; Young 1969). Years of neglect have 
increased the problems. Just as termination was no solution, abandoning 
the Native Americans in the urban centers is no solution either. 

White (1972) has characterized government policy operating over the 
years as assimilation and separation, with a confused fluctuation between 
the two. He claims that both approaches were designed to exterminate 
the tribals. Instead, this policy has created McFee’s “150% men” (1968), 
for one does not lose one’s own culture by acquiring a new one. It has 
created its own enemies and given them new weapons. Still the problem 
remains. 

In summary, it appears that local-level competition between tribals and 
nontribals is a worldwide problem. In the past, lack of skill in the mores of 
the dominant society made tribals in many parts of the world as much the 
victims of the violent local-level competition as the natives of Brazil are 
today. More and more tribals are presently attaining the socioeconomic 
skills of the dominant society. Often these skills are forced on them or 
given to them by the assimilation policies of the federal governments of 
the dominant societies. Yet tribals are finding themselves in areas as 
diverse as the United States, Canada, Australia, and India to be victims of 
the same local-level competitors who refuse them entry into the dominant 
society. The alcohol problem of the American Indian, for instance, is as 
much a result of deliberate harassment by the local police (Powers 
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1969:243) as it is of joblessness, hopelessness, and discrimination 
imposed by local nontribals. The response of those who have the skills — 
excluding the “intellectual Indians” (Witt and Steiner 1972:188) who 
will do anything to be praised by non-Indians — is beginning to make the 
Red Power Movement a true third-generation, tribal-nationalistic 
movement. 

Alcatraz is not the movement, only a symbol as is the Trail of Broken 
Treaties. Only the unemployed can afford the time to take part in pro- 
longed demonstrations. Still, the right to be an Indian or a member of any 
other group (Schusky 1965) is very important. Although many reporters 
have found the plethora of spokespeople in these new movements to be 
confusing, their very number is an indication of the scope of the move- 
ment. A whole generation is speaking out and summoning others to join 
them. Steiner (1968) called them the ‘“‘New Indians,” but they are really 
just Indians, Native Americans, with greater skills in expressing what 
they’ve all been feeling for a long time. 

It is obvious that despite the dominant societies’ professed policies of 
seeking assimilation of tribals into their societies, most tribals remain 
unassimilated. The policies of the dominant society have generated both 
anomie and revitalization movements. The present revitalization move- 
ments have strong overtones of a third-generation movement as defined 
by Hansen (1938). If the dominant societies do not have policies directed 
toward the fulfillment of their legal obligations to protect tribals and their 
legal rights, then their present policies will have to undergo radical 
revision. Obviously one can not rely upon any moral conversion of the 
local-level competitors of the tribals. That type of naiveté should be left to 
hypocrites. 

Senator-elect Abourezk from South Dakota has proposed that Native 
Americans administer their own Bureau of Indian Affairs and be directly 
responsible to the president and that the Bureau not come under the 
control of the Department of the Interior because the latter has shown 
itself to be too readily influenced by the local-level competitors of the 
tribals. In support of the Abourezk proposal, Stone points to the failure of 
the Bureau in its present form to accomplish its goals because it is “the 
refuge for some of the most paternalistic and arrogantly incompetent 
bureaucrats in the federal government” (Stone 1972). The old idea that 
the Indians are not adequately educated to take over the administration 
of their own Bureau belongs to the nineteenth century. There are a 
sufficient number of educated Native Americans to direct these matters, 
and more are coming along every day. 

It is obvious that the dominant society has to recognize the divergence 
between its ideology and its practice. It has to reorganize and reconstruct 
its policies toward Indians (or any other tribals) in order to prevent 
frustrations leading to alienation and anomie. It also has to reconstruct 
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the educational and opportunity structure for the tribals in order to avoid 
the rise of extremist, militant revitalistic movements. Despite the prob- 
lems of bureaucratic inertia, a revision of policies is becoming necessary 
in order to preserve the dominant society itself and its judicial institu- 
tions. 

In the United States, for example, it would be a real step forward if the 
Claims Commission was given additional jurisdiction to review Indian 
claims against the states. (This Commission was created by Congress in 
1946 and vested with extraordinary powers to determine Indian claims, 
and to revise past determinations, against the federal government. When 
equity demands, it can also revise treaty provisions.) The Claims Com- 
mission could be given the power to regulate and supervise Indian rights 
to exploit their natural resources. Such a congressional action would take 
the sting out of the threat to Indians that commonly exists in various states 
and which was so honestly acknowledged by the state legislature of 
Wisconsin in its resolution against the federal termination of United 
States obligations to the Menominee (Wisconsin 1959). Such a provision 
would prevent incarceration of individual Indians for filing represen- 
tative or quasi-representative suits for larger Indian causes. It would 
further bring uniformity of process for Indians in the general laws of this 
country, as well as finality in adjudication with considerable savings of 
time and money. Clearly, it would save the dominant society’s judicial 
system from being used as a new battleground and would avoid further 
crowding of the court calendars. Amicable mediation and compromise in 
the Claims Commission would more easily syncretize the Indian cultures. 
The resulting solidarity would prevent anomie and still permit emulation. 

Moreover, if the dominant society would content itself with “‘accultura- 
tion,” or the external trappings of cultural change (Mathur 1971), with- 
out demanding the internalization of the ethos of the dominant society 
(i.e. “‘assimilation’’), more success and less resentment would result. The 
ideological demand for assimilation by the dominant society is seen as a 
threat to the subordinate societies, a further attack on a self-identity at a 
time when their needs in this respect are greatest. Moreover, the New 
Indian sees only too clearly the divergence between the ideology of the 
dominant society, which demands assimilation by the Indians who have 
acquired the skills of the dominant society along with those of their own 
society, and the failure of society to in fact assimilate him. It is this 
dichotomy between the ideal and the real intent of the dominant society 
that has created the third-generation national revitalization movement of 
today’s ‘“‘New Indians” and the resultant litigation. 

Local-level competition with nontribals for valuable real estate belong- 
ing to the tribals is unlikely to end if the federal government fails to 
protect tribal legal rights or abandons tribals through termination or 
urban relocation policies. Nor are we likely to persuade these local 
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nontribals of their moral obligations when the federal governments show 
no legal obligations. It is perhaps fortunate for tribals in many parts of the 
world that they are finding spokespeople of their own who are willing to 
step into the vacuum left by the unwillingness of federal governments to 
protect tribal legal rights and that these tribals are taking their cases to the 
judiciary. It is, however, a disgrace that the executive branch of govern- 
ment forces tribals to take case after case through the levels of the courts, 
incurring heavy expenses to obtain judicial decrees which are frequently 
repetitive, in order to protect themselves from their local nontribal com- 
petitors. If federal governments will not support law and order, neither 
will society in general and the resulting breakdown will destroy the 
dominant society. 
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ABRAHAM I. PERSHITS 


The concepts of tribute and tribute relations, although they occur com- 
monly in historical and ethnographical publications, remain relatively 
unexplored theoretically and are used with a wide variety of meanings. By 
tribute historians mean requisitions from the conquered, as well as any 
primitive form of direct tax in slave-owning and feudal societies. They 
disagree primarily on whether this term is applicable only to the occa- 
sional (nonfixed) tax or also to the regular (fixed) tax (Kolganov 
1962:451; Porshnev 1964:81; Shapiro 1969:69). On the other hand, in 
the language of ethnographers tribute normally denotes occasional or 
regular requisitions from conquered tribes. There is furthermore no 
generally accepted understanding of the term tribute relations which can 
mean either dependence of one ethnic group upon another (tribal slavery, 
or what is known as the Asiatic mode of production), or a system of 
protofeudal taxation which has not yet developed into a regularized 
feudal treasury (Kabo 1966:64, 67; Lashchuk 1967:120; Shiozawa 
1965:65; Banu 1967:251). 

Such a situation stems largely from the historical fact that tribute is a 
word with many meanings. The Latin ¢ributum and its derivations in most 
Western European languages (French tribut, Italian and Spanish tributo, 
German tribut, etc.), as well as the Russian dan’, has variously denoted the 
contribution which the conquered paid on a single occasion to avoid 
plunder; the levy imposed at regular intervals upon conquered aliens 
which arose from this contribution; and, finally, a tax imposed upon all 
segments of the subject population. The corresponding modern word 
retains all these meanings, although scholarly terminology requires a 
single usage. Above all, scholars should agree on the interpretation of the 
terms tribute and tribute relations. 

In order to define tribute on the one hand as a contribution and on the 
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other hand as a tax, one must regard the former as regular taxes and the 
latter as taxes levied not upon the collector’s own community, but rather 
upon a conquered alien community (tribe, city, or state) which remains 
more or less autonomous. Hence tribute relations can be understood as a 
form of exploitation which consists of the regular appropriation of prod- 
ucts from the conquered population which for the most part retains its 
former economic and social structure. This interpretation of tribute rela- 
tions, which has become widespread in recent Soviet historical and eth- 
nographic publications (Pershits, Mongait, and Alekseev 1968:189; 
Kobishchanov 1970:71; Sventsitskaia 1971:12; Vainshtein and 
Semenov 1971:190; Khazanov 1972) was originated by Marx who wrote: 


Conquests may lead to one of three results. The conquering nation may impose its 
own mode of production upon the conquered people (this was done, for example, 
by the English in Ireland during this century, and to some extent in India); or it 
may refrain from interfering in the old mode of production and be content with 
tribute (e.g. the Turks and Romans); or interaction may take place between the 
two, giving rise to a new system as a synthesis (this occurred partly in the 
Germanic conquests) (1899:75-76). 


The second of these three results, the simplest because it leaves the 
existing economic system unchanged, is what is called tribute relations. 

Along with patriarchal slavery and the ancient types of intercommunal 
dependence, tribute relations constitute an early form of exploitation, 
antedated only by war plunder and contribution. They are to be found in 
many tribes at the stage when the primitive communal system is disinte- 
grating. In Melanesia, for instance, tribute relations existed on the 
Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, where the inhabitants of the interior 
(primitives of Baining) were turned into slaves or became tributaries of 
the coastal tribes of Gunantuna. The latter, as an explorer reported at the 
start of this century, “view the produce of hard-working agriculturalists, 
notably the taro, as their property and appropriate as much of it as they 
wish without paying any compensation” (Parkinson 1907:159). Similar 
relations were formed between the inhabitants of the shore and the 
inhabitants of the interior in the Admiralty Islands and Bougainville 
Island. 

In South America, among the tribes which had not yet developed a 
class society, distinct tribute relations were registered between the war- 
like Mbaya hunters and their neighbors, the settled agriculturalists of 
Guana, to whom the Mbayans came during crop harvesting. In North 
America there are examples of similar dependence between horseback 
bison hunters of the Teton or the Assiniboin and the neighboring agricul- 
turalists of Aricara or Mandan. This dependence is so strong that some 
sources even describe the Aricara as the Teton’s slaves (Jablow 1951:53). 
Another example of early tribute relations is found in South Africa, 
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where the Matabele Zulu formed a strong union of tribes toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century and then subjugated the Bechuana 
tribes, making them dependent. Observers have correctly defined this as 
a type of tribute relation (see Moffat 1945:241). The Bechuana remained 
on their lands but had to pay the Matabele a tribute of cattle, ivory, and 
handicraft products; moreover, the populations of some settlements with 
good pastures were obliged to graze Matabele-owned herds and maintain 
their small garrisons. 

The flowering of tribute relations is connected with military activity in 
early class societies and states. Some of the best known examples of 
tribute exploitation in this transitional epoch were the tributes imposed 
upon conquered neighbors by the founders of the ancient states of 
Mesopotamia and Mesoamerica; the ritualized tribute collection from 
heterodoxies in Yin and Chou China and Arabic Haraj; and the ancient 
Russian poludye, and similar institutions of the Celts, Germans, and 
Scandinavians. Early class formations exploited primitive tribes: the 
Vedda were exploited by the Singalese kings, the Papuans of the Papua- 
Coviay coast by the Malay sultans, the Himyarits by the Aksum kings, 
and the Uygurs by the Orhon khans. In more developed slave-owning and 
feudal societies, Olvia was exploited by the Scythians, the Rome of 
Caracalla by the Germans, and Byzantium by the early Russian princes. 

For some slowly developing sociopolitical formations with a prolonged 
early class period, tribute relations long remained an important and at 
times the leading form of exploitation. The most typical examples are the 
nomad cattle-breeding societies described very early by the historian 
Strabo (n.d.:46): 


The nomads are preoccupied with war more than with plunder, and fight wars for 
tribute: granting land to those who desire to cultivate it, they are content with an 
established moderate tribute, which they do not look upon as profit but which 
satisfies their vital daily requirements; if the tributaries refuse to pay tribute the 
nomads launch wars against them. 


It is recorded that tribute exploitation was extensively practiced by the 
ruling cliques of the Scythian, Sarmatian, Hun, Mongol, and Turk 
nomads of Central Asia, as well as by the Afghans, Arab Bedouins, 
Sahara Tuaregs, and other nomad groups of antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and modern times. There are two reasons for this: the instability of the 
nomad cattle-breeding economy, which made reproduction and the sup- 
ply of surplus products unreliable, and their military superiority of the 
nomads, who could launch sudden attacks on their settled or semisettled 
neighbors and then rapidly escape into the steppe or the desert. At the 
same time, one can assume that the extensive development of tribute 
relations among nomad cattle breeders was a factor that perpetuated 
early class relations in their midst. The income from externally oriented 
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exploitation and the use of tribal organization as a military-political 
means of ruling the aliens served to cushion the effect of the internally 
oriented exploitation by the nomads’ upper class. This was manifested 
particularly in the way in which the ruling clique in most nomad societies 
exploited the military force of its fellow tribesmen and received nonfixed 
gifts from them. This is reminiscent of the traditions of clan mutual aid. 
However, until very modern times the ruling clique did not impose fixed 
duty taxation upon these fellow tribesmen. 

In the societies following the mainstream of history, in which the early 
class system was replaced by one of the classic antagonistic modes of 
production, tribute relations had another history. Here tribute was usu- 
ally retained either as a temporary form of exploitation, initially practiced 
during the military expansion of the state and subsequently transformed 
into per capita levies or land duty, or as an instrument in the exploitation 
of marginal population groups or vassal states which defied integration. 
Thus all ancient Egyptian communities ruled by the monarchs who tried 
to unite parts of Egypt in the periods of the Northern and Southern 
Kingdoms were subjected to ordinary taxation. Neighboring Nubia and 
Sinai, and later occasionally Syria and Palestine, remained simply 
tributaries of the pharaohs even after a powerful Egyptian state came into 
being. During the Kiev period in Rus, tribute collection from the sub- 
jected Slavic and non-Slavic tribes began to take the form of feudal 
corvée, but the populations of the remote Volga, northern Europe, and 
Baltic regions, and later of Siberia, long remained tribute exploited. 
Tribute collection from the outlying areas of a state or from semidepen- 
dent states existed all through the Middle Ages and even into modern 
times (the Ottoman Empire, China, Japan, etc.). Finally, direct tribute 
exploitation was practiced notably in the period of primitive accumula- 
tion, as well as by capitalist states via territorial companies in their 
overseas colonies. One of the most vivid examples of this is the activity of 
the British East India Company in the latter half of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century. This enterprise collected tribute from southern 
and central Indian principalities which retained their nominal indepen- 
dence, and under so-called subsidiary treaties it maintained troops at 
their expense on their territories. 

Naturally, in the various historical periods the concrete forms of tribute 
relations were not uniform. To a. greater or lesser extent they were 
influenced by the dominant economic, social, political, and legal condi- 
tions. During the disintegration of the primitive communal system, as 
well as in early class societies, tribute exploitation did not initially become 
fully detached from the genetically and functionally close, but still more 
primitive, orders of war, plunder, and contribution. In Kiev, until the 
middle of the tenth century, tribute collection by the prince or his repre- 
sentative, who toured the subdued tribes with the troops, was met with 
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abuses which led to military clashes. On many occasions such tribute 
collection had an arbitrary character. Only after the Drevlyane uprising 
in A.D. 945 did Princess Olga regularize this form of exploitation by fixing 
the size of the tribute and the places where it was to be collected. 

In the ancient world, ordinary tribute relations coexisted with their 
profoundly transformed modifications, the economic and legal charac- 
teristics of which remain an object of unending debate. What is meant is a 
dependence like that of Spartan helotry which, in one form or another, 
existed in many other ancient states. Various writers have regarded it as 
collective slavery, serfdom, or some specific form of exploitation which is 
not identical with any of the classic types (Lotze 1959; Feinly 1959; 
Lentsman 1963). Meanwhile, a number of peculiarities brought the 
helots and tributaries close together. For example, they became depen- 
dent as a the results of a conquest but retained a connection with the land 
which had once belonged to them. They also retained ownership of other 
means of production and depended upon the state as a whole rather than 
upon individual private owners. Initially the helotry type of relationship 
was an ordinary tribute relation (according to Greek authors the helots 
were enslaved only under the second or third generation of the Spartan 
kings) which was influenced by the slave-ownership relationship when 
the latter had developed. 

In the early feudal period, the right to collect tribute could be granted 
for service. This usually took the form of vassalage without fiefs or of fiefs 
which were confined to tribute (Marx 1899:75-76). In the Middle Ages, 
the dominant political and legal doctrine being what it was, tribute 
relations were generally fashioned after the suzerainty-vassalage rela- 
tionship. A hierarchy of tribute relations existed — for example the 
Golden Horde khans (the Russian princes), the Erzya petty princes, the 
Turkish sultans (the Crimean khans), and the Adyg Pshis. 

Particular forms of tribute exploitation developed in the capitalist 
period, such as the activity of the Dutch East India Company in Indonesia 
in the second half of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth centuries. 
After gaining control of the Indonesian sultanates, the Company took no 
interest in methods of exploitation of the population by the ruling clique 
or in other feudal-population relations. However, it introduced a most 
rigid trade monopoly on all agricultural and sylvicultural products that 
were of interest to it, taking delivery of these products at extremely low, 
fixed prices established by the Company itself. This system was enforced 
and protected by arms. These products, which were supplemented by the 
use of the gratuitous labor force of the local population for fort and road 
building, transportation of goods, etc., virtually constituted a tribute by 
the Indonesian principalities to the Dutch East India Company. Such 
derivations of tribute exploitation, related to nonequivalent exchange 
and various requisitions from the population, were known to be widely 
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practiced and are in fact practiced to this day in colonial possessions of 
capitalist countries. 

The modifications and derivations of tribute relations are of apprecia- 
ble interest; however, their early classic forms, as characterized above, 
are obviously more significant in an analysis of this category. To sum up, 
the following were the main features of tribute exploitation: 

1. Tribute relations represent no specific mode of production. The 
product appropriated as tribute can be turned out within the framework 
of the disintegrating primitive communal, slave-owning, feudal, or even 
capitalist system. 

2. The tributaries and tribute recipients are not integrated into one 
ethnic and sociopolitical entity. In the first place, they belong to different 
tribes or peoples; moreover, they may have different social structures and 
derived superstructural forms. 

3. The tributaries possess their own means of production, which do not 
belong to the tribute recipients, and they are exploited by noneconomic 
coercion which extends to the entire collective rather than to individuals. 

Thus tribute relations represent a specific method of exploitation 
which does not resemble any of the classic forms. Emerging in the process 
of disintegration of the primitive communal system and becoming most 
developed in early class societies, they survive as a secondary type. They 
are more regularized and developed than war plunder and contribution, 
but they are not nearly as economically effective as forms of exploitation 
which are also modes of production. 

At the same time, although tribute relations represent a form of exploi- 
tation in their economic essence and consequently in inherent tendencies, 
they are close to feudalism. Like the feudally dependent peasants, the 
tributaries create a surplus product in their own holdings and become 
detached from it by virtue of noneconomic coercion. Unlike the peasants, 
however, they generally retain their former structure and are dependent 
collectively rather than individually. This distinction is far from rigid. In 
the ancient world, tribute relations, even when patterned after helotry, 
became half slavery and half serfdom and at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages were nearly always a key source of feudalism. 
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The Promotion of Suzerainty Between 
Sedentary and Nomadic Populations in 
Eastern Ethiopia | 


WOLFGANG WEISSLEDER 


In the east-central regions of Ethiopia, geography underscores the dis- 
tinction between sedentary agricultural and nomadic pastoral modes of 
life. There, the cool high plateaus and mountains of the Abyssinian 
highlands, homeland of the agrarian Amhara, drop sharply to the sere 
and arid deserts of the Great Rift Valley, grazing grounds of the Adal 
pastoralists. (The Adal ought properly to be called “Afar,” but in the 
Ankober region they are always called ‘‘Adal.””) The region’s cultural and 
political boundaries obey geographical and climatic imperatives, which 
have virtually separated disparate populations and kept interactions to an 
intermittent and sporadic minimum. The specific area to be discussed, 
now a part of Ankober woreda [district] of Shewa teklay gezat [province], 
once belonged to the kingdom of Ifat. It conclusively became a part of the 
Ethiopian Empire during the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
in particular through the ejection of Egyptian occupation forces and the 
conquest of the city of Harar during the reign of Emperor Menelik II. The 
land beyond the city, Hararge province, remained largely unpenetrated 
by Amhara settlement and administration. The primary reason was the 
nature of the country itself, an uncompromising desert totally unsuited to 
the type of agriculture which is the Amhara’s primary economic activity. 
It was an environment that could not be transformed by the technologies 
then available. 

Purposeful interest on the part of the central government had to await a 
redefinition of “suitability” and could hardly be contemplated until 
advanced technologies presented new options and avenues for action. 
Once such options began to appear practicable, urgency was lent to 
Information upon which this paper is based was gathered in 1963 during a field study in 
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schemes for making virgin desert lands productive; for instance, through 
the introduction of commercial and industrial crops, especially sugar and 
cotton. The control and exploitation of the Awash River water resources 
was a precondition for any development. It involved large-scale power, 
irrigation-reclamation, transportation, and settlement projects. At the 
time when material for this paper was gathered, most of the measures and 
programs, generically known as the Tendaho Project, were in various 
stages of planning and discussion; several have since been initiated and 
some have been completed. 

Drastic effects upon preexisting local cultures were foreseen by the 
government, and preliminary steps were taken to facilitate the transition 
and to avoid unnecessary harshness and abruptness in the inevitable 
confrontations. Although the underlying problems may have been 
primarily of an economic, social, and cultural nature, regulatory mea- 
sures had, of necessity, to assume political form. 

The intricacies inherent in the greatly increased interaction between 
the relatively distant, and predominantly Amharic, central government 
and the nomadic Adal populations present intriguing parallels with the 
conditions and situations which Owen Lattimore (1962) described for the 
inner-Asian frontiers of China. The parallels apply no less to the state- 
ment of problems than to governmental measures deliberately employed 
and to the resultant sociopolitical situations which rapidly evolved into at 
least temporary solutions. For once, both inner-Asian and inner- 
Ethiopian societies can pause and look back upon almost endless 
sequences of frontier friction and upon the hostility of centuries. In both 
instances, the difficulties were caused as much by cultural incompatibility 
as by any other factor. 

The diametrically opposed religious affiliations and commitments of 
the Christian Amhara and the Muslim Adal produced and aggravated 
conflicts in their interaction. The mutual distrust between Amhara and 
Adal is firmly founded in and reinforced by remembered reality. During 
their long and often painful history, both peoples engaged in endemic 
raids and wars, with ever-fluctuating success. But behind the historical 
events and their traditional consequences, nurtured and elaborated by 
the militant spirit of Adal and Amhara alike, is something more funda- 
mental: the abiding aversion which pastoral nomads and sedentary farm- 
ers reserve for each other. This aversion reaches beyond rational and 
practical considerations into the realm of visceral attitudes and values, 
permitting little maneuvering room for social or political accommoda- 
tion. As Professor Lattimore has phrased it, nothing can compensate in 
Chinese eyes for the “wickedness of being nomads,” in which their 
Mongol neighbors persist (1962:415). And as Lattimore states else- 
where, ‘All policies toward the Mongols ... appear to start from a 
common premise: that something must be done about the nomadism of 
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the Mongols. If, in other words, the Mongols can only be cured of being 
Mongols, all will be well . . .” (1962:415). Indeed, “‘an entirely artificial 
line was drawn between ‘civilized’ agriculture and ‘primitive’ pastoral 
economy, dependent on livestock” (1962:417). As far as the sedentary 
farmer is concerned, be he peasant or lord, there is ‘“‘a kind of social 
crime” (1962:417) associated with being a nomad, a disparagement of 
the nomadic way of life, balanced, it seems to me, only by the nomad’s 
own profound distaste and contempt for all those who commit agricul- 
ture. 

Although the Adal are nominally and in fact subjects of the Ethiopian 
Empire, their way of life is largely a mystery to their Amhara neighbors, 
who generally regard them with fear, incomprehension, and aversion. 
Few actual facts are available to the Amhara beyond their awareness of 
the Adals’ nomadism and of scattered customs which are usually not 
understood in context. Opportunities for developing better insight are 
not plentiful. Toward the end of the rainy season in the highlands, when 
the runoff in the lower reaches of the Awash tributaries gradually 
diminishes, the Adal migrate from pasturelands near the banks of the 
Awash into the foothills of the Abyssinian Escarpment in pursuit of the 
receding water, to supply themselves and their herds. Only then can the 
two groups acquire impressions of each other, for only then do contacts 
between nomads and sedentary farmers normally occur. Traditionally, 
this has taken place at markets, such as the one held every Friday in the 
large village of Aliu Amba and in several smaller locations. 

Even on such occasions, both parties have tended to keep contacts to a 
minimum. The Amhara, thus, have had few opportunities to correct their 
image of the Adal, and the Adal have lacked opportunity and any sense of 
urgency about adjusting their view of the Amhara. 

It might be conjectured that a third distinct population inhabiting the 
contact region between Amhara and Adal could fill the role of go- 
between for the two intransigently juxtaposed cultures. Interposed in the 
mid-altitudes live the ‘““Argobba,”’ as they are called by the Amhara. 
(Precisely applied, the term should designate a linguistic grouping not all 
of whose representatives live in the Ankober region. Although in this 
particular setting the language is said to be on the wane, the name 
continues to be applied to the population itself.) The Argobba are Mus- 
lim, like the Adal, and sedentary farmers, like the Amhara. This overlap- 
ping would seem to make the Argobba ideally suited to assume the role of 
brokers between the disparate cultures. Nothing, however, could be 
farther from the fact. The Amhara no less than the Adal tend to focus on 
the “negative” characteristics of Argobba culture, rather than on the 
potential which it might have for bridging the gap between the two 
groups. The Adal look down upon the Argobba, their fellow Muslims, 
because they are farmers; the Amhara distrust and dislike the Argobba, 
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their fellow farmers, because they are Muslims. A doubling of culture 
contrasts results, which rules out the Argobba as potential mediators. 

Rather than relying on intermediacy to provide a linkage through 
typological gradation, the Ethiopian central government evidently saw 
greater promise in and found that better results could be obtained by 
drawing the two extremes of the confrontation into a dyad for productive 
interaction. As has often happened in the distant and recent past, 
extremes that might appear logically incompatible can be brought into 
cooperation, while subtler and more nuanced cultural differences defy 
bridging. 

The government, in fact, used expedients which made the separation of 
populations even more explicit, thereby creating the basis for a new 
synthesis. First, existing political boundaries were redrawn in such a way 
that traditional Adal lands were less directly administered by Amhara 
officials. Second, market patterns were so reoriented as to minimize the 
need for large-scale Amhara, Argobba, and Adal intercontact. Most 
important, however, were new measures which relied on a factor com- 
mon to the Amhara and the Adal worldviews, the belief that events are 
moved by great men. The major thrust of change was placed in the hands 
of known and esteemed individuals and was entrusted to the realm of 
particularistic relationships. Interpersonal dealings at the leadership level 
were given preference over bureaucratic procedures. It was at this level, 
then, that interaction was increased to the same extent that population 
contacts were restricted. The process manifested itself in two ways, 
employing the traditions of both groups to effect change. First, an Adal 
“officialdom”’ was created by imperial fiat and appointment, relying on 
established leadership patterns. Second, the central government chose to 
represent itself in the newly formed political subunit through a command- 
ing personality, who fulfilled the Amhara and Adal images of what a 
leader ought to be. 


THE REDRAWING OF POLITICAL BOUNDARIES 


One of the initial steps marking the new policy of fuller integration of the 
vast and always peripheral Awash River region into the centralized 
political and economic structure of Ethiopia was wholly under govern- 
ment control and could be accomplished without participation by local 
populations: political boundaries within the subprovincial district of 
Ankober could readily be readjusted. Ankober woreda [district] had 
originally been divided into five subdistricts (mikit! woreda), some of 
which extended from the Amhara highlands through the mid-altitudes 
and the desert lowlands to the west bank of the Awash River. Much of the 
lowland region, home for almost the entire Adal population of Ankober 
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woreda, was combined into a sixth mikitl woreda. A new settlement anda 
new mikitl woreda capital were established in 1958 at a place called 
Duletcha, overlooking a ford across the Gatchane River, a tributary of 
the Awash which provides a reliable year-round supply of water. Five 
years after its beginnings, the settlement consisted of very few structures, 
only one of which — the Public Health Clinic — could be called substan- 
tial and permanent. 

The forces of government are locally represented by the mikitl woreda 
gezhe [subdistrict governor], about whose personality and function more 
will be said later. The gezhe has one lieutenant, who also acts as his 
secretary. Among the government’s salaried staff are ahakim, a mission- 
trained medical orderly who operates the clinic, and ten armed men 
(eight Amhara and two Muslim) whose official title is “game warden” 
and who at the same time constitute the local militia (netch labash [the 
white-clad ones]). 

Apart from the clinic, there are hardly any consolidating institutions. 
Even taxes must officially be paid at the woreda capital in the highlands. 
The clinic was established at least partly in the hope that medical services 
would attract the shy Adal and would help to gain their confidence. The 
investment is only now starting to pay off. The Adal are beginning to 
bring in their sick, though hesitantly and only in desperate cases. 

There is no Christian church at Duletcha; the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church has no representation there, although substantial portions of the 
land and the people have been assigned semon [church tax obligations]. 
Most of the Muslims’ hereditary land-holdings and Adal pasturelands are 
taxed about equally on behalf of Church and State. 

Only the market which was assigned to Duletcha operates to bring 
Amhara, Adal, and Argobba into purposeful, regular, and controlled 
interaction. It attracts the Adal, since its location and isolation benefit 
their purposes more than the older market at Aliu Amba did. Besides, it 
can serve them throughout the year, while Aliu Amba was convenient 
only at the height of the dry season. However, the government’s aims are 
also served; not only does the market regulate contacts with the nomadic 
Adal, but the time dimension of control is extended significantly. 

When data were collected, Duletcha’s permanent population was 
nearly one hundred, reckoning all the men and their wives and children. 
Ten of the inhabitants were Adal who had accepted a more or less 
sedentary life, acting as traders and taking merchandise into the far 
reaches of Adal territory. About sixty Argobba dealt in grain, coffee, or 
cloth. The Amhara numbered no more than thirty. The gezhe himself 
maintained a small household there. 

The entire population is undergoing adaptive change through separa- 
tion from its previous socioeconomic practices. All are beginning to look 
on trade as their main activity and as the foundation of their community 
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rationale, though they were previously herders, farmers, or weavers. The 
young community already shows signs of acting in a spirit of separate 
identity, asserting and pursuing its special interests against ‘‘outsiders” of 
all kinds under the forceful and aggressive leadership of its own gezhe. 
Not surprisingly, these rudiments of community organization are showing 
signs of developing into the societal model which Owen Lattimore recog- 
nized in the inner-Asian setting: 


In the mingling that takes place on such a frontier there is a tendency toward the 
formation of a frontier people, having not only identifiable geographic location, 
but also recognizable political characteristics, different from the two adjoining 
“standard” peoples. These peculiarities are registered in our vocabulary as ““Bor- 
derers,” ‘““Marchmen,” and “Grenzleute,” echoing the fact that historically the 
political loyalties of frontier populations have on occasion been of decisive 
importance (Lattimore 1962:166). 


This point will be elaborated when I deal with factors which make for 
cohesion and a measure of stability along a traditionally unruly and 
militant frontier. 


THE REORIENTATION OF MARKET PATTERNS 


To understand the importance which the new market location at 
Duletcha holds for the Adal, the nature of the earlier market system must 
be understood. While a few minor trading locations had existed in the 
lowland areas for as long as memory can recall, the only significant 
trading and market location was at the large, permanent settlement at 
Aliu Amba. 

The place and its market have a long history. Sixteenth-century travel- 
ers mentioned it, though not by its present name. It is probably identical 
with a place in that general region which is said to have existed in the 
twelfth century. Aliu Amba is situated on a bluff about one third of the 
distance and one third of the altitude that separates the edge of the 
Abyssinian highlands from the banks of the Awash River. The village, 
largely inhabited by Muslim Argobba farmers, lies close to the limits of 
arable land. Eastward lie the pasturelands of the Adal. Farther to the 
east, vegetation grows ever sparser, ending in the arid wastes of the 
Danakil Depression. Until the end of the nineteenth century, Aliu Amba 
was the western terminus of caravan routes from the seaports of Tadjoura 
(Djibouti) and Zeila and the eastern terminus of slave-trading routes 
which started in Wollega and Kaffa, traditional reservoirs of slaves for the 
Arabian trade. It was famous as one of the great inland ports of Africa, 
where commodities imported from Arabia, India, and China were 
reloaded from camels onto donkeys and mules for transshipment to the 
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interior; the slaves had to continue on foot to their coastal destinations. 
Following Emperor Menelik II’s abandonment of Ankober as his capital, 
and with the gradual suppression and attrition of the slave trade, both 
commercial routes fell into disuse. Aliu Amba turned into a market of 
only regional importance. 

In its new role, the market at Aliu Amba assumed a very different 
significance. Prior to its decline, it had been a contact point between the 
Amharic rulers of the highlands and the strong and powerful rulers of the 
kingdom of Ifat. It marked a quasi-international boundary and developed 
a frontier population in its own right. The Adal, by controlling the long 
and dangerous access routes from the East, could participate from a 
position of strength. In the new setting, on the other hand, with the 
regionalization of the Aliu Amba market, the Adal became peripheral 
participants, their status now determined by their economic role alone. 
Aliu Amba became a market of farmers and remains a market of farmers 
to this day. Highland farmers, all of them Amhara, bring wheat, barley, 
peas, and gesho [a shrub used as flavoring in beer]. Amhara, as well as 
Argobba, trade several kinds of millet, peppers, tomatoes, bananas, 
honey, eggs, and so forth. Many Argobba and a few Christian weavers sell 
cotton cloth that is widely famed and in great demand. Aliu Amba is a 
major center for buying and selling teff (Eragrostis teff), the cereal 
preferred by great numbers of Ethiopians and always in demand. Crafts- 
men sell pottery, ironware, and leather goods and buy hides for tanning 
and resale. Outside traders ‘“‘import’’ manufactured goods and specialties 
such as bulk-spun cotton, machine-woven cloth, ready-made garments, 
rubber and canvas shoes, flashlights and batteries, Coca-Cola, plastic 
hats, etc. The Adal contribute a highly prized and high-priced commod- 
ity, longhorn cattle, which the Amhara hold in high regard as a source of 
meat. (The Amhara farmer prefers to keep bovine animals in pairs, 
mainly for plowing.) The Adal also bring to market their sole manu- 
factured product, ropage made from the fibers of desert plants. They 
occasionally bring hippopotamus hide, from which whips and shields are 
made. 

In the past, the Adal attended the Aliu Amba market mainly as a 
matter of necessity. They knew themselves to be barely tolerated there 
and were ill at ease. They were therefore the first to welcome the realign- 
ment of market patterns that followed upon the restructuring of political 
boundaries and the establishment of the settlement at Duletcha. Not only 
was the new location nearer their main migration grounds, but contacts 
with other populations were more or less within their own control. At the 
same time, the new market was once more, as in the historic past, in the 
boundary territories where the influence of their own leadership could be 
trusted to be more effective. 

The switch to Duletcha, welcome as it was, was not left entirely up to 
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the Adal themselves. The newly appointed gezhe let it be known imme- 
diately upon the founding of the new mikitl woreda capital that he 
expected all Adal to come to its market in the future. There was to be no 
market at Meteclea, one of the traditional outlying minor markets; and to 
reinforce his edict, the Duletcha market was set for Tuesday, the day 
which had always belonged to Meteclea. The gezhe urged his people to go 
to Aliu Amba only as buyers and only as long as Duletcha lacked 
permanent stores (because of the Adal’s almost negligible consumption 
needs) and remained too far off the beaten track for professional traders. 
The gezhe “forbade” the Adal to sell their cattle and rope at Aliu Amba 
and required that all transactions take place at Duletcha. Most of the 
Adal kept faith with him, for only a few are seen nowadays at the Aliu 
Amba market; this is remarkable in view of the fact that their cattle would 
fetch a better price there, as the distance to the highlands is only half that 
to Duletcha. 

The Duletcha market, however, offers one major incentive. There, 
neither buyer nor seller pays the market fee which he would be required 
to pay at the older established markets in the woreda. This is a significant 
concession which the gezhe extracted from the higher authorities in 
furtherance of their policy of administrative penetration. The Adal 
leadership was naturally happy with the new arrangement, and the fact 
that several individuals in the Amhara hierarchy were less so only 
strengthened the position of the gezhe who, though an Amhara, could 
show himself protector of the Adal and guarantor of their interests and 
safety. At the same time, the older balance was at least partially restored. 
Amhara and Adal leaders again deal with each other in a situation of 
virtual equity, if not equality, along a more or less defined frontier. 


THE CREATION OF AN ADAL OFFICIALDOM 


Some of the processes by which the Ethiopian government instituted new 
authority in the Adal territories are reminiscent of those which Lattimore 
describes for the Chinese-Mongolian paradigm: 


The character of the new authority seems to be directly related to the function of 
the chief as representative of his tribe, recognised by the Chinese in order to 
provide institutions and conventions for the coexistence of the Chinese commu- 
nity and the tribal communities. The fact that the Chinese make him their go- 


between reinforces the power of the chief over his own people (Lattimore 
1962:476).- 


Asa first step, traditional leaders of the Adal, such as sheikhs or lineage 
heads, were given Amhara titles (some of which carry small incomes), 
thereby confirming and reinforcing their seignorial position among their 
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own people. In the records, the title conferred is usually balabat, which 
designates a landlord among the Amhara. As a mark of office, the 
Emperor granted these officials a black cloak (the kaba), a white shirt, 
and white trousers, a garb which, as the Amhara point out, “‘makes them 
easy to confuse with Ethiopian priests.” It also obliged them to wear 
“proper” clothes when their duties took them to the courts, offices, and 
markets of Amhara villages. Upon the Adal balabat devolve many obliga- 
tions which the melkenya [lord] discharges among the Amhara. He is 
primarily a judge and at times also a tax collector; generally speaking, he 
acts as the responsible spokesman for his people in all dealings with the 
government, be it at subdistrict, district, or subprovincial level. At tax 
time, for instance, each Adal cattle owner is expected to pay his assess- 
ment at the woreda capital, Gorebela, in person. Often, however, the 
balabat collects taxes from individual family heads, which he remits in 
their stead. In turn, governmental power in the person of the local gezhe 
[governor] will assert itself over the Adal solely through the person of the 
balabat. Being the sole point of contact with the ruling Amhara adds to 
the balabat’s stature, importance, and usefulness among his own people, 
while shielding them from unnecessary involvement with highlanders, 
whom they view with apprehension. 

The confirmation and even enhancement of status which the Adal 
balabat gains entails certain obligations toward the government and its 
local functionaries, obligations which can be interpreted as restrictions on 
traditional degrees of freedom. Their newly acquired responsibilities 
require the leading men of the Adal to be available to the government 
whenever the necessity arises. Thus, every balabat is obliged to report to 
the local mikitl woreda gezhe [subdistrict governor] all changes of location 
of his group, so that he himself, at least, may be easily found. 

Actually, this requirement need not amount to a major imposition and 
does not even run totally counter to the conventions and practices of Adal 
culture. The migration patterns of many Adal subgroups come close to 
what should be called transhumance rather than pure nomadism, i.e. a 
patterned movement among several regularly visited locations, at least 
one of which either is permanently occupied by some part of the popula- 
tion or is improved by some structure —a house, a corral, a storage bin, or 
the like. Encampments established during seasonal migrations are often 
no more than lean-tos of brush and grass, while the group has a more 
permanent homestead elsewhere with fairly large beehive or oval habita- 
tions, surrounded by thorn-and-brush fences. Often, only the younger 
people go on seasonal migrations, taking the valuable camels and cattle to 
higher pastures, while sheep and goats are left behind in the care of the 
older folk. In this sense, the obligation of maintaining a fixed and defined 
habitation is not of itself innovative or unusual; neither does it automati- 
cally carry with it the onus of enforced sedentariness that would run 
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counter to Adal cultural sensibilities. Even the relatively permanent 
homestead is subject to being picked up and carried to a new location, in 
which case the subdistrict governor is, of course, to be informed. Were 
this not done, “he would think the people have something to hide.” 
Mobility is in no way rigidly curtailed, and even if ‘“‘strict”” nomadism, to 
the extent that it ever existed, were to be modified, the basic mode of 
Adal life remains definitely pastoral. 

In practice, the traditionally established powers of Adal leaders over 
their communities remain essentially untouched by the duties they have 
to discharge to the central government so long as (a) they do not con- 
travene central government policy as it expands into the region; (b) tax 
obligations are fulfilled; and (c) the security and political tranquility of 
the region are assured. The traditional power of the leaders may in fact be 
increased or restored compared with the situation in the recent past, 
before the creation of the largely Adal-inhabited subdistrict of Duletcha. 

The aspects of security and political tranquility include measures for 
the control of major crime, especially murder, which tended to be associ- 
ated with widespread feuding within and between Adal groups and also 
with non-Adal peoples. Murder, and particularly murder involving 
trophy-hunting, is rigorously investigated and punished by the Amhara 
authorities, curiously without normally becoming a major cause of fric- 
tion and unrest between them and the Adal. The Adal have, of course, 
always possessed customary laws for the redress of all sorts of grievances, 
but it now appears that they tend to submit the settlement of some of their 
most serious internal conflicts to the coercive apparatus provided by the 
Amhara outsiders, so long as the latter also assume responsibility for the 
harshness of the retribution. When specific cases are brought to their 
attention, the police and the government courts are often successful 
because the Adal show an awareness that their own best interest is served 
when the culprit is handed over to the nonkin authority. There is a 
tendency to direct to the ““government”’ those situations which, according 
to tradition and experience, would be likely to proliferate into protracted 
internal hostility and feuding. Lesser matters are solved through the 
mechanisms of traditional Adal law. 

In one specific instance, a balabat was placed in the dilemma of having 
either to shield a man who had killed a member of their lineage or to hand 
him over to the police. Uncertain of his balabat’s decision, the murderer 
fled and tried to find refuge with another group. The culprit’s own group, 
which was also the victim’s group, had at first been reluctant to seek direct 
retribution but now felt free to accuse and denounce the sheltering group. 
The latter’s balabat was also in a dilemma, for he would have to either call 
in the police or assume the consequences of a conflict with the offender’s 
people, who, of course, relished his position. In this instance, the mur- 
derer’s own kin finally broke the impasse, urging that he should be given 
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up to the authorities. It is revealing that the group primarily involved took 
no action until the offender felt constrained to leave. Then they even 
menaced those who gave him shelter and did not object to having him 
apprehended by the police. If they were reluctant at first, it was evidently 
not from loyalty to a fellow member of the group but from fear of internal 
dissension and its consequences. Once the offender moved outside his 
immediate community, he was a fair victim of the more abstract and 
neutral government police force. His ultimate fate could then be blamed 
on alien institutions, beyond the reach of the feuding mechanisms and 
outside their system of imperatives. 

From the standpoint of traditional Adal leadership, the new power 
constellation would appear to offer additional modalities for the settle- 
ment of grievances, by permitting transfer of critical, troublesome cases 
into the hands of forces whose detachment need not, and could not, be 
interpreted in terms of conflicting kin loyalties. Two essentially discrete 
political communities are thereby placed side by side. The traditional 
leadership of the Adal forms the connecting link, in quite the sense in 
which Owen Lattimore (1962) speaks of the role of Mongolian princes 
and members of the nobility, who acted as “‘wardens of the marches” on 
behalf of the Chinese sovereigns and their bureaucracy. This approach 
upholds, for a time at least, the integrity and autonomy of pastoral 
culture, by ensuring that a measure of actual power is retained in the 
hands of the established leadership, thus offering the nomad population a 
powerful argument in favor of the status quo against the potential threat 
of complete absorption. To a certain extent this is undoubtedly self- 
serving, for, as Lattimore points out, 


In this way the hereditary principle is strengthened and a family of chiefs may 
come to have a vested interest in perpetuating the subordination of the people as a 
whole, in order to sustain their authority (Lattimore 1962:476). 


If this vested interest and its coalition with the vested interest of the 
central government were to dissolve, most of the safeguards for the 
pastoral way of life would likewise disappear. 


THE CHARTER OF LEGITIMATE RULE 


Modernization tends to be expressed by tables of organization and 
administrative codes, which are considered representative of new power 
relationships and jurisdictions. As in most modernizing countries, in 
Ethiopia such codes exist and are effectively applied in many of the 
internal operations of government. It must therefore have been a matter 
of choice if the letter of the administrative code was not always enforced 
in the particular situation of the Amhara-Adal frontier. Actual practice 
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indicates that the government presence was extended along those con- 
ceptual lines by which dominion has traditionally been sanctioned in 
Amhara and Adal culture alike. An option was exercised in favor of 
particularistic authority, embodied in men whose background, personal 
history, and actions conformed to those established criteria by which a 
mandate to command and rule has traditionally been recognized. These 
criteria are cohesive sets or syndromes of the ascribed statuses of birth 
and origin, augmented, in each case, by a reputation for military valor and 
by other achievements. All these factors ought to be present if a leader’s 
or officeholder’s claim to dominion over men is to be fully sanctioned and 
supported by the people. 

The biography of the man who was projected into the governance of 
the frontier region supplied the charter of legitimacy which the situation 
demanded and to which Amhara as well as Adal could subscribe: 

Shambal Wolde Maryam (not his actual name) was born in about 1924 
in Dibbi mikitl woreda, on his father’s land. Later, however, he identified 
himself with the melkenyenat [seigniory] of his estate in Galla mikitl 
woreda, inherited through his mother, whose father’s father had estab- 
lished a church there. Wolde Maryam received a good traditional 
church-school education but is not a member of the clergy in any capacity. 
He served for almost five years with the guerrilla forces of Woheni Azaj 
Haile during the Italian occupation, although he was little more than 
twelve years old when the war began to reach into his homeland. He 
participated in the fighting at Fikre Gemb, Gendeberet, and Kassam, and 
all over Galla. In 1944, when only twenty years old, he was given the rank 
of shambal, a relatively minor rank in the militia which he still holds. At 
some time in his military career, he acquired the reputation of possessing 
a “medicine” which makes him invulnerable to bullets; this, combined 
with a well-attested history of courage and daring, won him widespread 
respect. 

The years between 1944 and 1953 were a period of unrest in Ankober 
woreda, partially an aftermath of the kaleidoscopically shifting alliances 
and antagonisms of the war years. Former guerrilla fighters now fought 
each other in many parts of Dibbi and Galla; several shifta groups had put 
themselves beyond the control of constituted government. In this difficult 
situation, the young shambal demonstrated remarkable gifts as a 
peacemaker and managed to persuade hostile groups and their leaders to 
accept his services, first as go-between and then as guarantor of their 
settlements. This naturally enhanced his personal position and impor- 
tance. It is said that on his word alone, two thousand men in the region 
would take up arms in his support. However, the power with which the 
shambal has surrounded himself need not necessarily be a threat to the 
undisturbed exercise of the authority of others. 

Possessing this power and being the man he is, the shambal’s real 
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strength now lies in the growing number of lesser men who look to him as 
their informal patron and potential spokesman in dealings with higher 
authorities, even as far afield as Addis Ababa. Men of substance 
throughout the region speak highly of him and actively seek his favor. 
This explains the size of his following among the local militia leadership, 
quite out of keeping with his minor title and rank. The fact is that when his 
admirers claim and his enemies admit that the shambal is “the most 
powerful man in Ankober,” they are making a statement not only con- 
cerning power but also concerning authority. His more recent reputation 
among the Adal is built on a very similar foundation. 

Because the shambal had contributed so significantly to the pacifica- 
tion of Amhara regions, the central government called upon him for 
similar service in the eastern reaches of Ankober woreda, the desert lands 
inhabited by the Adal nomads. The Amhara had never established firm 
control and had preferred to conclude that it was impossible for them to 
reside there. No Amhara would think of traversing any part of the 
country with fewer than ten armed men. A governor or judge might try to 
impose Amhara law and order when Adal internecine warfare or conflict 
with neighboring Galla produced unusual dislocations and casualties. 
Then the Amhara would venture into the lowlands with sizeable forces of 
police and militia, but they usually returned without achieving permanent 
changes in the political situation. 

Because of the Adal, and the threat of malaria, any order to venture 
into the Awash desert lands was considered a death sentence by the 
highland farmers. Into this region came Shambal Wolde Maryan, pre- 
ceded only by his reputation for courage and for invincibility and invul- 
nerability. To this day, when a case of insubordination or recalcitrance 
comes to his attention, he shoulders his rifle and personally walks or rides 
out to confront his man, followed by only one or two of his lieutenants. 
The shambal was the first Amhara administrator of the region to make a 
sustained effort to acquire knowledge about the Adal and their ways. He 
achieved facility in their language and gained some insight into their 
social organization and system of internal rule. Most important of all, he 
established serviceable and durable lines of communication with the 
Adal’s leading and important personages. 

The effective strength of Wolde Maryam in his broker’s role between 
two cultures rests upon his reputation, which is the common “knowl- 
edge” that the shambal is a great and courageous warrior; that he is 
invulnerable to bullets; that in his own house are stored 250 rifles and 
ammunition for them; that two thousand militia men would instantly rise 
to his call (although the militia is nominally under the woreda governor’s 
command); and that the shambal has powerful friends in Addis Ababa. 
Not the least of the considerations which strengthen the shambal’s posi- 
tion as an intermediary is the respect and support which he receives from 
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the dreaded Adal. Clearly he enjoys considerable freedom of action and 
decision which he uses to maintain contacts and to reach agreement by 
persuasion. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, there seems to be a good deal of similarity between the 
Ethiopian experience and the solutions applied historically in parallel 
situations by imperial Chinese governments along their inner-Asian fron- 
tiers. Many problems and some of the attempted resolutions have signifi- 
cant features in common, and Lattimore’s analysis sounds as true for the 
Ethiopian case as it does for the inner-Asian: 


The system was one of the standard expedients in Chinese history, whatever the 
ruling dynasty, and by no means a Manchu invention. It kept the peace at an 
expense that was very small compared with the cost of frontier wars, and it 
stabilized the normally nomadic society of the Mongols, because the regular 
payment of subsidy according to a classification of greater or lesser chiefs 
demanded a fixed habitat for each chief and his tribe. This promoted the demarca- 
tion of tribal boundaries, converting what had once been tribal followings into 
territorial principalities, in which the chiefs were no longer leaders of war bands, 
but hereditary wardens of the “peace and order” which is always the frontier 
fetish of the central government of great empires (Lattimore 1962:442). 


The full range of consequences of such a system may extend well 
beyond what Lattimore chooses to consider a fetish. In our instance, the 
potential for renewed conflict between Adal and Amhara was evident 
from the first intrusion of localized and sedentary communities, designed 
to serve an agricultural-industrial complex, into a region hitherto the sole 
province of desert and steppe pastoralists. Until very recently, contacts 
between sedentary and nomadic societies had been just that: contacts, by 
definition intermittent, temporary, and optional, whether they happened 
to be peaceable or hostile. Contact is rapidly becoming interaction, 
implying sustained and constant dealings across cultural and political 
boundaries, which call for similarly permanent and durable institutions. 

Through the new political constellation promoted by the central gov- 
ernment, the nomadic Adal have reacquired a certain measure of auton- 
omy. It is expressed in the institutionalization of the broker role of the 
leaders, which has been added to their traditional position of leadership 
over their own people. The central government evidently saw advantages 
in resorting to particularistic role models when it proceeded to create 
integrative political mechanisms. As a result, there is at least a possibility 
that a measure of cultural pluralism may persist intact along the frontier. 
Whatever inevitable changes may be wrought in time by social, economic, 
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or technological imperatives, the system does not preclude development 
along plural paths through a mutuality of accommodations. 
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PART THREE 


Authority and Power 


On the Forms of Disintegration of the 
Clan Society of North American 
Indians 


JULIA P. AVERKIEVA 


Many contradictory theories have been advanced, from Aristotle to 
contemporary sociologists, concerning the origins of social inequality and 
class structure. In an attempt to justify the existence of classes, the 
proponents of subjective-idealist theories have sought the sources of 
social inequality in men’s physical and psychological inequalities. Related 
to these ideas are the “prestige theories” propounded by Western 
sociologists which purport to explain social inequality as a product of 
man’s drive for prestige. In addition, theories have been advanced which 
attribute the origin of classes to external factors: invasions (theory of 
violence); environmental conditions (ecological theories); economic fac- 
tors (size of income, differences in trade or profession, etc.). Modern 
“stratification theories” can also be included in this list. 

The origin and character of classes and class society is of basic impor- 
tance for the theory of scientific communism. It was not accidental that 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin devoted so much attention to solving this 
problem while developing the revolutionary theory of the proletariat. 
Their works were the first in the history of sociology to give a scientific 
definition of the essence of classes and class society along with a profound 
critical analysis of the earlier class theories. 

The basis of the Marxist-Leninist theory is a materialist explanation of 
the origin of classes and the state in terms of the development of private 
property, and the assumption of their historically transient character. The 
origin of the family, private property, and the state (Engels 1972) holds an 
important place in the Marxist elaboration of this theory. In this work, 
Engels formulated an interpretation of primitive society as a preclass 
society founded on the principles of primitive communism. His theory 
was based on data then available about the world’s tribal peoples, primar- 
ily the North American Indians (see particularly Morgan 1964; Bancroft 
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1875-1876). The greater part of Engels’ work, however, is devoted to an 
analysis of the socioeconomic prerequisites emerging in the evolution of 
primitive society for the transition from a preclass socioeconomic struc- 
ture to an epoch of class-ordered society. 

Citing three historical examples — the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Germans — Engels considered concrete forms of the transition from the 
clan system to class society. In chapter nine, he analyzed the “general 
economic conditions” undermining the clan organization and contribut- 
ing to the emergence of classes and the state. 

Since the publication of Engels’ work, the problem of transition from 
preclass to class society has been one of the most exciting themes of 
ethnographic studies for both Marxist and non-Marxist scholars. It is, in 
fact, the basis of anthropological science, whose chief subjects until 
recently were backward peoples of the modern world expressing various 
stages of disintegration in the clan and tribal system. Wide interest in this 
problem is also stimulated by its conceptual significance in the present- 
day ideological struggle. At the same time, this problem is topical in the 
modern sociopolitical life of many peoples in South America, Asia, 
Oceania, and Africa who still have forms of clan and tribal institutions. 
Today many of these peoples are casting off the yoke of colonialism and 
determining their path for future socioeconomic development; therefore, 
it is extremely important for them to understand the essence of their past 
heritage. Archaeological, ethnographic, and historical data, which have 
been compiled on various tribes and peoples of the world, provide fresh 
and convincing examples to confirm Engels’ generalization about the 
transitional epoch under study. Ethnographic descriptions of North 
American Indians are especially rich in data about this period. Recent 
research on the history of these tribes and peoples produces concrete 
versions of the transition from preclass clan society to class society. 

It is significant that on the basis of the data about the clan system of 
the American “‘redskins,” Marx and Engels found signs of the decay of the 
clan. It was not accidental that Marx saw in the Iroquois a prototype of 
the Germans and that Engels wrote that the organization of the League 
already meant a decay of the Iroquois clan system. Having familiarized 
himself with Bancroft’s information about the Tlingit Indians, Engels 
wrote to Marx that the Tlingits in former Russian America (Alaska) 
could have been an exact replica of the Germans even more than the 
Iroquois (Engels 1882). 

In Engels’ analysis of the disintegration of the gens of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Germans, the transition from preclass to class society was 
seen to proceed on the basis of a food-production economy (land cultiva- 
tion and cattle breeding). This was the principal direction of change in the 
history of human society at this stage. In pre-Columbian America (both 
North and South), too, the formation of early class societies was based on 
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an agricultural economy. Examples of ancient Indian civilizations of the 
Old World are on record. 

The process of the disintegration of clan society and the formation of 
early class relations among agricultural Indians of precolonial and early 
colonial North America has not been studied enough. Archaeological 
and ethnohistoric-ethnographic studies of the past few decades in the 
United States make it possible to trace these processes, with their distinc- 
tive and common features, in the Middle Mississippi culture that existed 
in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys from the seventh to the fifteenth 
centuries A.D. The formation of classes also was underway among the 
agricultural tribes in the American southeast and southwest; information 
concerning these processes is provided by archaeology and early Euro- 
pean written sources. 

The European colonization of North America accelerated the disinte- 
gration of the clan system of all Indian tribes there. However, clan 
disintegration and the development of inequality in property relations 
among different groups of tribes proceeded in a different manner, with 
different intensity, and on the basis of different kinds of economic activ- 
ity. 

The history of Indian society in North America indicates four principal 
ways in which the norms of clan society disintegrated and the subsequent 
formation of relations of socioeconomic inequality and classes, e.g.: 

1. The Athapascans and Algonquians of the American north provide a 
classic example of a radical disintegration of the clan system of the 
Neolithic hunters, fishers, and food gatherers under the impact of exploi- 
tation by the capitalist fur trade, which turned Indian hunters into 
colonial-type small-scale producers of commodity furs. Analogies to this 
type of disintegration and the emergence of relations of socioeconomic 
inequality have been traced among the hunters and fishermen of Siberia 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Marx and Engels 
1970:103). 

2. There is a classic example of class formation based on a food- 
gathering economy among the Indians on the northwest coast of North 
America (Averkieva 1961, 1971). Engels noted this specific mode of 
disintegration of clan society when he compared the Tlingits and the 
Germans, emphasizing the points of difference in their economic 
activities (Engels 1972:122). Current archaeological and ethnographic 
data reveal widespread instances of class formation associated with pro- 
ductive hunting and fishing economies. This development in North 
America has been traced among the Calusa Indians by Goggin and 
Sturtevant (1964). Analogies have also been made with the Indians on the 
Pacific coast of Peru and the Tarascans in the west of Mexico. According 
to Okladnikov, the burial grounds of the Glazovskoe period in the Baikal 
Basin provide unique material enabling one to conclude that the ancient 
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hunters and fishermen in the western Siberian taiga in the second millen- 
nium B.C. (in the early Bronze Age) had a social structure similar to that of 
the Tlingits in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Okladnikov 
1955:263). Archaeological data show that the seaside tribes in Scan- 
dinavia and the Baltic region and peoples living on the shores of lakes and 
rivers in Eurasia (such as the Kelteeminars in the Aral Sea Basin and the 
ancestors of the Khanty and Mansi on the Ob River) reached a high level 
of development on the basis of a fishing-hunting economy. .The peoples 
inhabiting the shores of Lakes Chad and Tanganyika in Africa developed 
along similar lines. 

3. The Iroquois Confederacy of tribes in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries can be viewed as a classic example of an early form of 
statehood that emerged among the hoe agriculturists who were drawn 
into the orbit of trade-capital activity; this greatly accelerated the transi- 
tion of the Iroquois from clan to class society. The Iroquois clan at the end 
of the seventeenth century was already a union of poor and rich kinsmen, 
slaves, and prisoners accepted into the clan. 

According to the Jesuits, by the end of the seventeenth century out- 
siders already predominated in the Iroquois tribes (Fenton 1971). The 
union of the Iroquois tribes in the Confederacy and their merger with 
adopted outsiders contributed to the formation of the Iroquois national- 
ity. 

4. The tribes of nomad horse breeders and bison hunters in the Ameri- 
can prairies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries provide a clear- 
cut case for analyzing the socioeconomic processes involved in the transi- 
tion of peoples from land cultivation and hunting to herding. 

Engels has traced the laws of transition, from preclass clan society to 
class society, to the history of pastoralists in the Old World. In a consider- 
ably later period, the same laws can be seen to act as inexorably for the 
pastoralists on the American continent. Materials on the history of these 
peoples in the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries make it possible to 
reconstruct features of the early stages in development of nomad cattle 
breeding which are insufficiently detailed among the peoples of the Old 
World. 

The history of American Indian tribes for the past three to four cen- 
turies thus indicates that four specific forms of disintegration of clan 
society can be distinguished: (1) among Neolithic hunters and fishers, 
after they shifted to trapping and trade economy; (2) among sedentary 
fishermen and sea animal hunters; (3) among agriculturalists; and (4) 
among horse breeders and bison hunters. At the same time, among all 
these groups of American Indian tribes, despite the distinguishing fea- 
tures of their life-styles arising from their different economic activities, 
common processes can be traced; these processes have been described by 
Engels in his analysis of this transitional stage. 
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Everywhere this period was characterized by the conflict generated 
between the emerging private property relations and the ancient tradi- 
tions of primitive communal production. At this stage, the nascent private 
property principle was becoming detached from its predecessor, indi- 
vidual property. In the beginning, private property, just like individual 
property, was subordinated to communal property (Marx 1970:34). Just 
as the product of individual labor in clan society was consumed collec- 
tively, the product of individual labor, although privately appropriated, 
had to retain a semblance of collective consumption. This was manifested 
in the institutions of feasts and public bestowal of privately owned goods. 
Generosity was considered to be the main prerequisite for attaining a 
place of prominence. Potlatches and similar institutions were a charac- 
teristic of social life in all four groups of American Indian tribes at this 
stage. These institutions retarded the formation of classes and the isola- 
tion of the wealthy elite in the clan and the tribe. 

Various forms of enslavement — first of prisoners and then of debtors 
— and other early forms of exploitation of man by man emerged at this 
stage of history “... and the whole gentile constitution changes into 
its opposite” (Engels 1972:224). Society in that period was no long 
clan-based and was not yet class-based either. Each institution of clan 
society “‘seems pregnant with its contrary” (Marx and Engels 1969: 
500). 

Clan ties were replaced by purely economic and territorial ties, but by 
virtue of the ancient tradition of unity of clan, economic, and territorial 
ties, new relations were placed on an artificial kinship basis. 

Clan relations themselves are everywhere interpreted as kinship ties 
and artifically include a wide circle of people. Neighborhood relations in 
the beginning take the form of marriage relations. The so-called territo- 
rial kinship makes an appearance. Adoption of orphans, poor aliens, 
prisoners, and even slaves from tribes alien to the clan becomes wide- 
spread. 

New social elements use old institutions in their own interests and 
change their content. They use clan ties as a cover for the emerging 
relations of exploitation and as a means of noneconomic compulsion. 
Exploitation is camouflaged by mutual assistance within the clan. 

The neighborhood community — rural, nomad, fishing — becomes a 
territorial unit. Clan cults are transformed into community, tribal, and 
even intertribal cults, called upon to cement new ties. 

The extended family becomes a basic socioeconomic unit; within it, a 
steady process of isolation of the individual family as the object of private 
property takes place. 

Such features of clan society as matrilineal descent and succession are 
retained for a long time in the matrilineal right of investiture succession. 
But along with this, the formation of the patriarchal family is occurring. 
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The maternal right itself is appropriated by men. At this stage, in connec- 
tion with the emergence of private property relations, “the organs of the 
gentile constitution,” according to Ex gels, ‘were gradually torn from 
their roots in the people, in gens, in the phratry tribe” (Engels 1972: 
224), 

Engels noted the principal law of this stage — the transformation of the 
organs of the clan system into organs of the emerging state — and his law 
is confirmed by concrete examples of the Iroquois, the Plains tribes, and 
the Indians of the northwest. Here not only do clan subdivisions and 
tribes become political units of the structure of the emerging society but 
also such institutions of the clan system as men’s societies and secret 
societies are transformed into organs of the new power. 

Engels called this transition period from clan to class society mate 
democracy” and furnished a profound analysis of its essence. 
Archaeological and ethnographic studies in recent decades provide 
ample material confirming Engels’ conclusions concerning the place of 
military democracy in human history and describing its principal features. 
It can now be postulated that the present territory of the United States in 
the early colonial period was the arena of domination of military democ- 
racies over the tribes in the outlying areas. 

The east was dominated by the strong military-democratic con- 
federacies of the Iroquois, Powhattans, Natchez, and Creeks. In the 
center of the plains there were militarized societies of mounted bison 
hunters, and on the northwest coast a military-democratic regime was 
replacing the clan system. Elements of its formation can also be traced 
among the Cuchins of Alaska and the southwest Ojibwa. Slavery and 
private ownership of slaves and treasures were common to all these 
tribes, while the Plains tribes had private ownership of horses. A thirst for 
accumulating wealth became manifest. However within a tribe or a 
confederacy of tribes the accumulation of wealth was limited by low labor 
productivity. 

In these conditions war became an economic necessity, a means of 
amassing wealth. War was also needed for protecting this wealth from 
plunder by neighbors. 

Organization for war and the cult of war were characteristic of these 
people. Early stages of the military-democratic system reveal the general 
division of power into civil and military, the presence of the tribal council 
consisting of the clan elders, distinguished warriors and shamans, and the 
assembly of the people. But gradually the democratic foundations of 
military democracy dwindle, the power of the peace chief becomes 
usurped by the war chief, and the assembly of the people is replaced by 
the council of warriors. Priesthood comes into being with the priest and 
the chief often being the same person. 

In anthropological studies, Indian societies at this stage in history are 
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often defined as ‘kinship states,” or “chiefdoms,” or “‘stateless 
societies.” It appears theat each term characterizes but one feature of that 
epoch. The “chiefdom,” for instance, emphasizes the power of chiefs but 
ignores the socioeconomic transformations creating the basis for their 
rule. The role of war in consolidating the chiefs’ power is likewise 
ignored. The term “kinship state” accentuates the significance of kinship 
ties but ignores the significance of class formation processes and the role 
of war in society at that stage. The ‘‘stateless society” concept can well be 
applied to clan society, but it would be historically erroneous to equate it 
with the military-democratic system. 

Engels’ definition of the society of that transition period as “military- 
democracy” fully reflects its essence. 

To sum up, the newly collected material concerning the processes of 
transition from preclass clan society to class society among various Indian 
groups in North America bears out Engels’ conclusions concerning the 
essence of that period and the laws of its development. 
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The Balance of Power in Primitive 
States 


HENRI J. M. CLAESSEN 


The first years of political anthropology were characterized by a great 
interest in the study of structure and organization. Usually it was 
implicitly assumed that political structures or organizations were not 
subject to change. Characteristic of this viewpoint was African political 
systems (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 1940). With this publication, in the 
opinion of Easton (1959) and Gluckman (1963b), political anthropology 
was born.' When Leach (1954) presented his monograph on the political 
systems of Highland Burma, it became clear that political structures were 
less constant than had been assumed. Shortly afterwards, influenced by 
Smith’s study of segmentary lineage systems (1956), attention definitely 
shifted to political activities. From that time on, political processes have 
held a central position in political anthropology. Swartz, Turner, and 
Tuden (1966) argue that such processes are the most important objects of 
study. In a later work Swartz (1968) underlines this viewpoint. 
However much the “dynamic approach” and the study of “policy 
making” may be preferred, some attention to structure will always be 
necessary. In the words of Beattie (1971:244): “‘Even a changing system 
must be seen as structured at any point in time, if it is to be called a system 
at all.” This study concentrates on an examination of the factors that have 
influence on or bring about alterations in political structures. In this way 
the study of structures and the study of processes will be brought together 
within a single framework. Since space compels me to restrict the subject 
matter, this article will deal with only one type of political structure, the 
centralized primitive state ruled by a sacral king (Claessen 1970). This 
limitation has some advantages. The political structure of primitive king- 
doms is fairly well developed, and there exists a rich literature on many of 


1 Balandier (1969) mentions some older works, including Lowie (1927). 
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these small states. This makes it possible not only to study the political 
structure at a given moment, but also to follow its evolution over time. 
The relevance of this historical perspective is recognized by several 
anthropologists (Beattie 1971; Goldman 1970). 


STABILITY AND CHANGE IN PRIMITIVE STATES 


At first sight, an overview of the political structure of primitive kingdoms 
gives the impression of order and tranquility. In a given organization, 
various officeholders perform their tasks, and many rules and prescrip- 
tions promote orderly progress. More careful observation, however, 
reveals that the political structure also comprises many clashing interests. 
Many officeholders mainly look after their own interests, or the interests 
of their group. One is inclined to doubt that the king has any real power or 
authority in this situation. The visitors to the primitive kingdoms in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did not fail to notice this peculiar 
state of affairs. For instance Forbes (1851:18), visiting the king of 
Dahomey in 1849, considered that the most important officials, the 
migan and the meu, had they united their forces, would have had more 
power than their royal master. Cook (1967:174), visiting Tongatapu in 
1777, noticed that the most important officials “acted each like petty 
Sovereigns and frequently thwarted the measures of the King of which he 
often complained.” Ellis (1830:365) points to the difficulties experi- 
enced by Tahitian kings in bringing the nobles in their kingdoms to 
obedience. Emin Pascha (1917:139), who visited Buganda in 1876, was of 
the opinion that the king was a mere puppet in the hands of his councilors. 
The remarkable fact remains, however, that many of these kingdoms, 
in spite of the seemingly anarchic state of affairs, were rather stable for 
centuries. Traditional history, archaeological findings, genealogical 
records, and the observations of visitors over a long period of time make it 
possible to estimate fairly accurately the duration of some kingdoms. 
Dahomey, for instance, had existed for about 250 years when it was 
subdued by a French army (Cornevin 1962). The history of Buganda 
covers a period of about four centuries (Claessen 1970). The dynasty of 
the Incas ruled for more than 300 years (Brundage 1963). The history of 
the Tongan kingdom goes back to before the twelfth century (Claessen 
1968). Ruanda came into existence in the sixteenth century (Maquet 
1969), and so did Bunyoro (Beattie 1971). According to Goldman 
(1970), the Hawaiian kingdoms existed from about 1450 till 1820. 
The constant, stable character of primitive states was studied especially 
by Gluckman (1954, 1963a, 1963b, 1965). He demonstrated that men 
who were divided because they belonged to different groups were united 
by certain common interests across groups. Further, he made a distinction 
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between “revolution” and “rebellion,’’ the former an attempt to change a 
structure and the latter an effort to maintain the structure by replacing 
one ruler with another. Rebellion, therefore, has a stabilizing influence 
reinforcing the existing system. This model neglects, however, transfor- 
mations in the political structure that come about gradually. 

Goldman (1955, 1960, 1970), on the basis of Polynesian data, has 
developed the theory that gradual change in the political structure is 
caused by “‘status rivalry.”” He rejects a “stationary order which only an 
external disturbance can dislodge from hypothetical immobility” 
(1970:xx). On the contrary, political order is almost continually chang- 
ing. The driving force behind this mobility is the aristocracy, the top of a 
status-based lineage hierarchy. Tensions develop between persons or 
groups with achieved status and those with ascribed status, and the 
ensuing rivalry leads to repeated changes in the political structure 
(Goldman 1970:542). Goldman’s work, however, tends to neglect 
periods of stationary structure and changes not caused by status 
rivalry. 

The status-rivalry theory shows some interesting similarities with the 
conflict theory proposed by Lloyd (1968). ‘“‘Conflict theory holds that 
individual interests and goals are inherently incompatible. In any society, 
material benefits (or ‘scarce resources’) are not equally distributed — and 
a man seeks to gain a greater share at the expense of his fellows” (Lloyd 
1968:31). Lloyd calls the mechanism he derives from this theory “bar- 
gaining,” “by which each individual or group seeks to maximize its own 
rewards while minimizing its chance of loss.” This theory, too, stresses a 
continually changing political structure. Periods without alterations get 
much less attention. It is for this reason that the problem of stability and 
change in the political organization of primitive states will be examined 
here. 


THE COUNTERWEIGHT POLICY 


A comparative study of political organization in five primitive states 
(Claessen 1970) has shown that princes (and their advisors) constantly 
tried to create counterweights against influential groups or persons. 
Naturally, they did not always succeed, and not every counterweight was 
a fortunate one, but, nevertheless, this was a mechanism that exercised a 
stabilizing influence. Often counterweights provoked other counter- 
weights: functionaries or groups that were in danger of being neutralized 
would develop new forces.” This means that the political structure would 


2 There is a paralle] here with the ideas of cybernetics (Bok 1964:230-232; Clarke 
1968:46-48). 
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regularly change, but at intervals. In the periods when the diverse coun- 
terweights were more or less in balance, the structure would be stable: 
there was a temporary balance of power. 

How this counterweight policy worked may be demonstrated by a short 
description of the political structure of the ancient kingdom of Dahomey 
(Claessen 1970:62-95). 

In this former West African kingdom, the sacral king, the akhosu, was 
assisted in his administration by a group of appointed functionaries, the 
caboceers. The migan and the meu were the most important. Each headed 
an important part of the governmental organization. The influence of 
one, however, was kept in balance by that of the other. 

For a long time, members of the royal family were kept outside the 
government. In the nineteenth century, however, the kings started to 
appoint uncles and cousins to offices in their governmental organization, 
at first in subordinate positions and later in more important ones. Argyle 
(1966:76) thinks that this was done to create some sort of outlet for 
ambitious members of the royal family. However, it is also possible to 
look at this as creating a counterweight against the influence of the 
caboceers (Claessen 1970:79). 

There was also an opposition between “‘the palace’’ and “‘the world 
outside.” In the palace, the whole governmental organization was dupli- 
cated, in a way, by the royal spouses. These women were charged with the 
control of the caboceers and regularly reported on the doings of their 
“sons.” 

The very influential military leaders were counterweighted by the 
leaders of the Amazons, the female soldiers of the akhosu. Between the 
two groups there was bitter rivalry. 

Formally, the succession of the caboceers was settled by the king by 
appointment. In practice, most caboceers succeeded in establishing a kind 
of hereditary succession, and the king only confirmed the appointment of 
a designated son or cousin. The court officials, of whom many were 
eunuchs, formed a counterweight against this growing hereditary ten- 
dency. Their interest lay, on the whole, with the king. 

Sufficient control of regional and local administrators was nearly im- 
possible. By organizing a corps of couriers who visited these officials 
regularly, the central government tried to keep informed on their doings. 
Besides, the regional officials were obliged to spend some time at court 
each year and during this time had to account for their behaviour. In this 
way at least some counterweight was created to the centrifugal forces in 
the center-periphery relations. 

A group of important officials comparable to ministers, such as the 
yevogan, the binazon, and the tokpo, formed a kind of counterweight 
against the caboceers as well as against the court officials. The ritual 
functionaries were divided into a number of groups, among which some 
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rivalry existed. In the name of the king, the akplogan supervised their 
activities. 

Not every kingdom possessed such an extensive system of counter- 
weights. Sometimes the balance of power was easy to disturb, and there 
were even kingdoms in which the slightest disturbance could cause the 
total collapse of the system. It is necessary, therefore, to develop a 
typology of balances. As the archaeologist Clarke (1968:48) says, “‘Hav- 
ing said that an entity is a system and that it has a state of equilibrium or 
stability, we have said nothing at all until we define, or try to define, 
precisely what kind of system and what kind of equilibrium we are 
considering.” Since Clarke is developing a more general theory, not all of 
his distinctions are immediately applicable to the problem under discus- 
sion. Three of his terms, however, are very useful, namely, ‘“‘stable,” 
“unstable,” and ‘‘metastable.”’ Clarke defines these terms in the follow- 
ing way (1968:49): 

1. A system is said to be in stable equilibrium if a small displacement 
from the equilibrium state gives rise to a return to that state in due course. 

2. A system is said to be in unstable equilibrium if a small displacement 
from the equilibrium state gives rise to a cumulatively greater displace- 
ment from that specific state — usually towards some alternative and 
fresh equilibrium state. 

3. A system is said to be in metastable equilibrium if its state is only 
stable in the absence of a suitable catalyst which, if introduced into the 
system, would immediately initiate displacement away from the equilib- 
rium state. 

The stable equilibrium, for instance, is found in Dahomey, where each 
aberration immediately leads to a correction. The situation in Hawaii on 
the eve of the Cultural Revolution could be characterized as unstable. 
The Tongan kingdom in the eighteenth century had a metastable equilib- 
rium: there were three rulers at the same time, and the murder of one of 
them led to a civil war in which the whole system collapsed (see below). 

The king, or perhaps more exactly the king and his immediate coun- 
cilors, may be considered as the central force in the policy of counter- 
weights. The belief in the king’s sacral descent made his position virtually 
invulnerable. By using his influence carefully, he could divide, and thus 
rule. His sway, however, was restricted, for when he exerted his power 
too much he risked rebellion, if not revolution. Besides, there were all 
kinds of other checks on his power (Beattie 1959). On the other hand, 
some kings (or their councilors) did not shrink from harsh measures to 
maintain their position or to eliminate adversaries. For example, the 
murder of the Tahitian high priest Haamanemane was ordered by Ideah, 
the consort-councilor of Pomare, the king of Te Porionuu (Claessen 
1970:15, 22). When a king had this disposition, the balance of power 
between him and the various influential groups and officials in the king- 
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dom might be disturbed in his favor, especially if he backed up his sacral 
and traditional position with a bodyguard, a terror group, or some other 
such force (Lloyd 1965; Claessen 1970). The government would assume 
a despotic character. In the course of time, counterweights usually 
developed to restore the balance of power. Perhaps even a revolution 
would be necessary (cf. Melko 1975). 

Summing up, it is obvious that the policy of counterweights leads to 
periods of tranquility and stability in the political structure of kingdoms. 
During such periods, a balance of power (stable, unstable, or metastable) 
is reached. These periods of structural consistency alternate with periods 
of changing structure. As Lloyd (1968:32) rightly concludes, theories 
about change and stability are not contradictory but complementary. 

The existence of a balance of power does not mean that there is no 
change at all. Minor alterations are frequent: functionaries retire or die 
and have to be replaced by others, and so on. Such alterations, however, 
do not touch the political structure. Generally speaking, the balance has 
to be disturbed before alteration of the political structure becomes pos- 
sible. 


DISTURBING INFLUENCES 


Disturbance of the balance of power is easy when the equilibrium is 
unstable or metastable, but is possible even when a stable equilibrium is 
reached. Disturbing influences can be divided into internal and external, 
those arising from the existing political structure and those coming from 
outside. Frequently several influences will operate at the same time. Fora 
clearer picture, however, they will be treated separately here. 


Internal Influences 


STATUS RIVALRY. This presents itself when new persons or groups, basing 
their claims upon achievement or possessions, arise and try to assume a 
place beside the traditional elite. This process sometimes goes on quite 
unnoticed and gradually for years, but ultimately a confrontation cannot 
be avoided. The balance of power becomes unstable or even metastable, 
and struggle will decide the new distribution of power. The political 
structure changes and often a new balance is hard to reach. 

A good example can be found in the history of the Friendly Islands. 
Here the sacral king, the tui tonga, once appointed a son of his as 
hereditary temporal ruler with the title of hau. The tui haa takalaua (the 
name by which this official is usually referred to), after some years, in his 
turn appointed a son as his hereditary deputy. In the long run, Tonga had 
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three rulers at the same time. The metastable balance of power was easily 
disturbed. The murder of one of the three rulers caused a fierce civil war 
during which both the tui tonga and the tui haa takalaua lost their posi- 
tions. With much trouble, the heirs of the third ruler, the tui kanokupolu 
restored their rule over the islands. A new political structure with a stable 
balance of power had come into existence (Claessen 1968). 


CONFLICT. The preceding point stressed the collision between emergent 
and established groups or persons. This point is concerned with clashes 
between persons or groups of the same rank or status. Forbes 
(1851:57-59, 64-69) describes in detail the numerous quarrels between 
the leaders of the Amazons and the other military leaders at the Daho- 
mean court. Each group tried to get royal approval for its schemes at the 
expense of the other. The king, however, by playing them off against each 
other, usually succeeded in keeping their influences in balance. Yet such 
tensions are dangerous. The moment the balance of power is disturbed, 
the existing enmity leads to bloody fights, after which many of the 
established positions are gone forever. This is convincingly demonstrated 
by the bloody struggle in the empire of the Incas between the parties of 
Huascar and Atahualpa. During the fierce war of succession, adherents of 
each party killed in large numbers the members of the nobility support- 
ing the other. When Atahualpa at last overcame his adversary, hardly any 
nobles in Cuzco had survived the slaughter (Brundage 1963:269ff., 
293ff.). 


RULES OF SUCCESSION. Most often, problems of succession centered 
around the question of which of the (rightful) pretenders was to be 
preferred. In some states, rules were created which in the course of time 
had considerable influence upon the political structure. This, too, can be 
illustrated with an example from the Incas. Here the principle was that 
the sapa inca had to be succeeded by a son. All sons had equal rights, and 
the most able was selected by his father. Of course, this produced tensions 
and quarrels between brothers. With a view to diminishing these prob- 
lems, the group of rightful pretenders was reduced to the sons of the 
principal wife, the coya, who was usually a close relative and sometimes 
even a full sister of the sapa inca. A further step was the decision that the 
designated successor not only be proclaimed as such during his father’s 
lifetime, but also take over part of the government. In this way the Inca 
monarchs succeeded in diminishing the influence of numerous officials 
and groups upon the succession. (Métraux 1961:77; Brundage 
1963:121-123; Claessen 1970:149, 152.) 


% Some Inca specialists have a different opinion on this question, however. For instance, 
Rowe (1947:257) says that there were no rules at all. Zuidema (1962) gives a totally 
different view of Inca history. 
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PERSONALITY. Political anthropology is concerned with people, with 
friendship and hate, obligations and relations, capacities and weaknesses. 
These human factors are continually playing a role in policy making and 
are very important in the policy of counterweights. Not every ruler is 
adroit in playing this game, nor are every ruler’s assistants always trust- 
worthy, his visions clear, or his perseverance sufficient. This means that 
certain kings exercise more influence than others, so that they can more 
easily tip the balance of power and in this way change the political 
structure of their kingdom. The Dahomean king Gezo (1818-1858) was 
such a ruler. Not only did he reorganize the Amazons, but he also created 
the “bush king,” a kind of fictitious double who, it was pretended, ruled 
the environs of Abomey (Argyle 1966:114). The most important politi- 
cal alteration, however, was the abolition of the tradition that members of 
the royal family were excluded from governmental functions (Claessen 
1970:76, 79). They were pushed forward to form a counterweight against 
the influential caboceers. During the reign of his successor, Glele, how- 
ever, several of Gezo’s decisions were reversed under the influence of 
caboceers and religious leaders. 

Another example of an individual consciously influencing the politi- 
cal structure, as well as the underlying ideology, by acting at the right 
moment, is the Hawaiian ‘‘Cultural Revolution.’”’ Davenport (1969:1) 
describes the events as follows: 


In October 1819 the newly installed ruler of the Hawaiian Islands, Liholiho, 
and several high officials of his government deliberately flouted some of the most 
sacred taboos. By this act of irreverence the ruling clique repudiated one major 
aspect of Hawaiian religion, several months before the first Christian missionaries 
arrived to proselytize. The incident so rocked the foundations of traditional 
Hawaiian culture — and it seems to have been intended to produce just that effect 
— that it immediately activated a chain reaction of social and cultural reforms. 


The driving force behind this incident was Kaahumanu, the influential 
widow of Kamehameha. Her intention was to overthrow the high-priest 
co-regent Kekuaokalani, who had come into office at the same time as 
Liholiho. ‘This dual succession provided alternate leaders behind whom 
opposed factions could polarize” (Davenport 1969:16). The behavior of 
Liholiho, whose approval of the revolutionary action — the eating in 
public of tabooed food by men and women — was necessary, took the 
faction of the priests by surprise. They were not able to offer sufficient 
resistance at that moment, and thus lost their influence upon the 
Hawaiian government.. 

The aforesaid strengthening of the position of the king by introducing a 
bodyguard can also be placed under this heading. 
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External Influences 


INTERVENTION. It is possible to distinguish the following kinds of interven- 
tion: subjection, advice, armed assistance, and missionary influence. 

When a kingdom is subjected by another state, the political structure is 
usually thoroughly changed. Especially in the nineteenth century, many 
instances can be found: the subjection of Tahiti (Newbury 1967) and 
Dahomey (Cornevin 1962) by the French, Buganda (Fallers 1964) and 
Bunyoro (Beattie 1971) by the British, and Hawaii by the United States 
(Kuykendal 1947). 

On various occasions, (usually) Europeans acted as advisors of native 
kings. Sometimes their advice enabled the ruler to alter the existing 
balance of power. Examples are the British captain Vancouver’s advice to 
Kamehameha of Hawaii (Kelly 1967) and that of the missionary Baker to 
the Tongan king George Tubou (Scarr 1967). 

Sometimes native rulers succeeded in engaging a number of whites 
who, by their greater technical knowledge and their ruthless use of 
firearms, enabled their patron to disturb the balance of power to his 
advantage. Kamehameha had several white mercenaries in his service 
who assisted him in this policy. With their help, he succeeded in increas- 
ing his power, extending the boundaries of his realm, and creating a new 
political organization adapted to the new situation (Davenport 1969:12; 
Kuykendal 1947). Less successful was the rebellious Tongan chief Finau, 
notwithstanding his European helpers. While his activities contributed to 
the overthrow of the existing political structure, he himself profited only 
slightly (Claessen 1968). 

When Christian missionaries acquire influence in a primitive state 
ruled by a sacral king, the ideological base of the kingship is soon 
undermined, and this greatly affects the political structure. Besides, there 
are the advice and help from missionaries and the rise of new factions 
(Oliver 1952; Koskinen 1953; Neill 1964). Under the influence of mis- 
sionaries, a constitution was designed in Tahiti in 1819, which altered in 
several respects the traditional political organization (Davies 1961:365). 
In Buganda, the influence of Christian missionaries resulted in the 
development of new political factions which opposed each other vehe- 
mently. Civil war came at the end of the nineteenth century; Christians, 
Mohammedans, and “‘heathens” fought each other and as a result the old 
political structure was thoroughly changed (Claessen 1970:97). 


CHANGING SYSTEMS OF PRODUCTION. In his analysis of the differences in the 
political structure of Bunyoro and Buganda, Beattie (1971:247ff.) shows 
the influence of the means of support on political organization. Some 
years before, Schapera (1956:219) had pointed to the correlation be- 
tween the means of support and the political system. When there is 
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indeed a relation between the means of support and the political organi- 
zation, it is probable that alterations in the first will have consequences 
for the second. Wittfogel (1963) has tried to demonstrate that the intro- 
duction of irrigation usually led to the development of a despotic gov- 
ernment, with political power concentrated in the hands of a small group 
of rulers. Though this conclusion is not quite justified, it is true that the 
introduction of irrigation sometimes reinforces existing despotic tenden- 
cies (Claessen 1973)*. 


POPULATION PRESSURE. The possible relation between density of popula- 
tion and political structure was first discussed by Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard (1940) who concluded that — at least in Africa — there was no 
clear connection between the two. Stevenson (1968), in contrast, 
attempts to demonstrate that for Africa, too, the thesis holds that a 
growing population leads to a more developed political organization. 
Though Stevenson produced some rather good arguments, he does not 
succeed in explaining every exception. Fried (1967) and Sahlins (1968) 
class growing population among the factors that cause the development 
of stratification and organization. Goldman presents some instances from 
Polynesia in which population pressure played an important role in 
changing the political structure. In Mangareva, for instance, growing 
population caused the formation of groups of landowners and groups of 
landless people. These new groups did not agree with the traditional 
division of the people. Tensions arose between the several groups and led 
to a series of civil wars. During this period the balance of power was 
repeatedly disturbed, and a series of short-lived political structures came 
into being. The arrival of the Europeans coincided with a period of 
relative stability. 


SUMMARY 


A political structure, however stable it may be, is constantly threatened 
with change or disorder. As long as there is a balance of power between 
the several forces, the structure will remain unchanged. By creating 
counterweights to established or emergent forces, a ruler can influence 
the balance of power. This balance may be stable, unstable, or metasta- 
ble. When the balance of power is disturbed by internal or external 
influences (or by both at the same time), there is a possibility of change in 
the political structure. When this occurs, new counterweights will come 
into existence after a time and the result will be a new balance in its turn to 
be disturbed and replaced by another. 

4 


Marxist scholars especially are interested in the relation between mode of production 
and political structure (Garaudy 1969). 
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The Dynamics of Early State 
Development in the Voltaic Area 


PETER SKALNIK 


This article presents a summary of the political and structural develop- 
ment of several West African early states from their formation to the 
present time. My discussion is inspired by the method of process-models 
originated by Jan Vansina. J believe it is possible to write anthropological 
history, e.g. the dynamics of development, predominantly from oral 
sources. From this viewpoint, the present article may be considered as a 
“historization” of anthropology and “‘anthropologization” of history. On 
a more general level, my intention is to discuss the character of state 
systems in precapitalist periods. 

It is a well-known fact that among African states those in the Voltaic 
basin display a remarkable continuity. From their formation in the four- 
teenth to sixteenth centuries up to the present they have existed as 
distinctive state forms. Though they changed considerably and proved to 
be remarkably flexible, they did not lose their basic characteristics even in 
the colonial and postcolonial period. What qualities permitted such 
incredible endurance at the time when large African empires were dis- 
appearing after centuries of proud existence and smaller states were 
replacing one another, often without establishing themselves fully? An 
adequate answer to this question requires a discussion of the essential 
features of the Voltaic states during their long evolution. 

The development of the Voltaic states can be divided into three major 
periods: 

1. The “‘semi-mythical” period, from the formation of the states (four- 
teenth to sixteenth centuries) to the final formation of complex state 
structures in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

2. The period of maximum complexity, between the second half of the 
eighteenth century and the end of the nineteenth century, when the 
Voltaic states were occupied by the European colonial powers. 
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3. The colonial and postcolonial period, when the Voltaic states, in 
formal existence but not complex anymore, have tried (with varying 
degrees of success) to influence the political and social life of the colonies 
and later the independent states of Ghana and Upper Volta. 

The data at our disposal suggest that the monarchic states in the Voltaic 
basin were formed during a relatively long confrontation process between 
autochthonous agricultural populations of various origins and the immi- 
grant military groups who entered the basin from the northeast in the 
fourteenth century. The earlier societies in the Voltaic basin were already 
differentiated, both politically and economically. They had chiefs and 
politico-religious headmen who were materially supported by the popula- 
tion. Yet the level of political differentiation was still very low, and we can 
speak only of the simplest attempts at centralization involving very small 
numbers of people (villages, chiefdoms, the small, sacred “kingdom”’ of 
Kurumba). The level of productive forces was very low and technological 
equipment and agricultural methods were very simple; nonetheless, the 
production of surplus was possible, depending on land fertility and the 
seasons. 

The states which were formed after the arrival of immigrants (who, like 
the autochthonous population, were Sudanese Africans) emerged from 
the confrontation between the two groups; the struggle was resolved in 
favor of the immigrants. The nature of the Voltaic states, however, was 
derived from both elements. The state system in the Voltaic area can by 
no means be considered as the sole product of immigrants who — acting 
as disseminators of order and culture among the primitives — could have 
brought with them “the idea of the state.’’ Such views, expressed by a 
number of authors, were influenced by diffusionist theories (the Hamitic 
theory, among others) and are, in fact, not far removed from cultural 
racism. 

The process of assimilation of immigrant and autochthonous elements 
was long and complicated. In terms of language and material culture, the 
integration was relatively short, whereas in terms of spiritual culture and 
social relationships it was much longer. In the social sphere this process 
was never concluded; on the contrary, the division between immigrants 
and autochthons was consciously preserved until the twentieth century. 
Indeed, it was the task of the state system to maintain the social differ- 
ences between conquerers and conquered. On the other hand, in the 
ideological sphere of the social system the most important concern was to 
persuade both the ruling and the ruled that the state and its social 
stratification were indispensable and that they were in fact nothing more 
than a division of labor. 

These circumstances enabled the ruling hierarchy formed during the 
first three centuries of the Voltaic states to concentrate on the political 
system which enabled the kings, their subordinates (including chiefs), and 
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the nobility (relatives) to gain their livelihood through raids and pillage 
(“booty production’). In this initial period it is improbable that a system 
of tributary gifts was firmly established or that a requisite number of 
dependents worked for the kings and chiefs. Courts were only gradually 
formed, the kings first seeking courtiers among the privileged members of 
the autochthonous population. Among these the first ministers and ritual 
specialists of the king were chosen. As soon as the religious system had 
integrated immigrant and autochthonous ideology to a certain extent, the 
dependence of the commoners (which at first was exclusively the au- 
tochthons) and the client groups (house slaves, traders, courtiers, etc.) 
became extended, from a political dependence to a more complex 
ideological and economic one (labor, tributary gifts). The incorporation 
process was also enhanced by intermarriage, which served to rapidly 
increase the number of those counted as immigrants. 

Both the immigrants and the autochthons were stratified in accordance 
with kinship criteria. However, among the immigrants the genealogical, 
lineage-segment, lineage, and clan membership were more important; 
these considerations were directly connected with the question of power, 
succession, and inheritance. The most important value for the immigrant 
population was the naam [power or authority], and all social forces were 
subordinated to the strategy of gaining power. This principle was opera- 
tive from the first attempts toward state organizations in the Voltaic area. 
The immigrants (nakombse) were divided into competing groups. The 
settlement of the original immigrant group in Mamprugu (as well as the 
successive settling of other groups in Dagbong, Nanumba, Téngkudugo, 
Moogo, Yaténga, etc.) repeatedly led to succession competition, with the 
result that separatist groups would found new, smaller kingdoms and 
principalities. This process was continuous, though it was most intensive 
and rapid in the earlier centuries. 

The most remote (or mythical) period saw the spread of the nobility 
from Mamprugu and the founding of most of the powerful dynasties. At 
this time there arose a mythical belief in the kinship of these dynasties and 
states and an imperative of mutual respect and peaceful relations. The 
subsequent “balkanization” of larger kingdoms (mainly in the Moose 
area) was interpreted in the centers as secession; there were constant 
wars among the “father” and “‘son”’ states. 

After the possibilities of effective separatism were exhausted, the 
process of the “commonerization” of the immigrants began. Those who 
failed in the competitions for succession were sentenced to exile or to loss 
of social status. Gradually and automatically the unsuccessful became 
commoners, living in the same conditions and under the same law as the 
autochthons. 

The autochthons lived in agricultural villages or communities com- 
posed of one or more extended families, each occupying one compound. 
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They worked the land that was their immemorial holding, considered to 
have the highest spiritual and material value. Land was an inalienable 
right. There were no attempts to expropriate the autochthons’ land, 
which was plentiful; immigrants utilized the bush lands for their com- 
pounds. The sovereign and subordinate chiefs did the same, choosing 
sites for their seats. Communities were represented by their elders. The 
state designated a member of the royal hierarchy (clan) as chief for each 
village. As an occasional exception, the most eminent autochthonous 
headmen or sons of royal courtiers were nominated to village chiefship. 

The economic system was relatively simple. Beside the booty from 
raids and pillage within and outside the state territory, the state hierarchy 
and nobility received gifts of natural products on various occasions (such 
as the state-wide and local ritual festivals, and the private events in the 
lives of kings and chiefs). This form of tribute had become regular 
(annual) by the time of the semi-mythical period, the amount being 
customarily fixed. Coercion, however, only existed in terms of a personal 
sense of moral obligation or as a need to conform to custom. When the 
year was bad, there was little or no gift-giving. The number of gifts varied 
from area to area. The direct producers and district chiefs forwarded the 
gifts to the sovereign’s court. Each dignitary kept a part, presenting the 
remainer to the royal court. The sovereign did not use this revenue for his 
own consumption (he was sustained by his family or by the growing court 
population and clients in adjacent villages) but for gaining a larger 
political following which ensured a more effective execution of authority. 
The subordinate chiefs did the same for their own progress up the power 
ladder. 

Corruption and war were common elements in political competition. 
No office could be won without a following (especially the electors), anda 
following was gained only through token presentations (promises of office) 
or some distribution of wealth. There was no standing army in the Voltaic 
states in this formative period. The outlying districts essentially made 
their own policy; there were no stable communications between the 
capitals and the districts, especially the remote ones. Even the capitals 
moved with their masters. This semi-mythical period was marked by an 
organizing trend, with sovereigns and their subordinate chiefs attempting 
to conquer as much territory as possible. To rule the country, the 
sovereign needed to move. If he did not, the effectiveness of his govern- 
ment rapidly decreased. Armed force was employed not only against the 
secessionists but also in slave raids against adjacent acephalous tribes like 
the Konkomba, Gurunse, Lobi, Samo, Kurumba, and Dogon. The most 
important advantage (and privilege) of the immigrant aristocracy was 
that of serving as the striking armed force. Horses could be kept only by 
the immigrant population. 

In the semi-mythical period the Voltaic state systems were not com- 
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plex; they functioned essentially as loose and mobile pluralities of com- 
pounds, villages, districts, and capitals with courts. Ideological inte- 
gration was attained and social differentiation became stabilized. Also, a 
gradual incorporation of different dependent groups (e.g. traders, profes- 
sional and ethnic groups, and captives) occurred. 

The Voltaic states had no neighboring states until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when Gonja was founded to the southwest of Dag- 
bong. In the extreme north, the Fulbe did not constitute a serious danger 
for the Moose states. In the extreme south, the expanding Asante empire 
presented a more serious threat and after 1744 included Dagbong in its 
zone of influence. The trade routes also passed through the Voltaic states, 
though these were not the most important connections between the north 
and the south. The direct exchange of horses, salt, and eunuchs for gold 
and kola may have had some importance in the semi-mythical epoch, 
though this is not certain. The major route from the coast to the Asante 
and Hausa states, however, passed through Yendi and other Dagbong 
localities. This trade was to flourish after the subjugation of Dagbong by 
Asante. 

By the second half of the eighteenth century, conditions were ripe for 
significant changes in the structure and function of the Voltaic states. In 
the south, Dagbong easily succumbed to the well-organized expansionist 
policy of Asante. This event, which introduced the annual obligation 
system and opened trade routes, served to stimulate the Dagbong 
economy and administration. The internal conflicts over succession and 
secession on the one hand and stabilization of immigrant-autochthonous 
relations on the other hand stimulated the improvement of the admin- 
istration through centralization in the Moose kingdoms. This was a com- 
mon trend throughout the Voltaic monarchies. While these reforms have 
been ascribed to specific rulers, they were in fact the result of inner 
changes and conflicts. (In the case of Dagbong there was a forced contact 
with the outside world.) The history of the Voltaic states is predominantly 
an internal history. The Voltaic monarchies were almost entirely self- 
reliant, only occasionally interacting with one another and even more 
rarely making contacts (usually hostile) with the outside world. 

The champions for a more effective administration and an increase of 
royal power first had to limit the power of their own kinsmen who ruled in 
districts and villages. These local rulers were often not controlled and 
acted on their own whim, sometimes even meeting in overt opposition to 
the central government. To centralize power, the sovereigns enlarged 
their courts and made their capitals more stable. From the end of the 
eighteenth century on, Wogodogo, Waiguyo, Nalerigu, and Yendi were 
more or less stable capitals. 

The sovereign’s person gradually became sacred during his lifetime and 
was worshipped after death at the ancestral graves. Hidden from the eyes 
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of common mortals, the monarch ruled from the palace through his 
ministers, advisors, councilors, pages, and wives. These people, whom he 
chose from captives, foreigners, and autochthons, were not related to the 
immigrant aristocracy and were thus without right or claim to the naam. 
They lived at the courts with their families and served the sovereign 
faithfully. Few attempts at mutiny or usurpation are known, and the 
successful usurpers are included in the royal genealogy as if they were 
members of the royal clan. The royal guards, formed for the protection of 
the rulers against ambitious chiefs, were stationed in the capitals. 

Islam, propagated by traders and educated Muslim travelers, is con- 
nected with this period which ended with the colonial conquest in the last 
years of the nineteenth century. Since the eighteenth century the 
sovereigns — while not converting — had been tolerant toward the 
penetration of Islam. Muslims had their representatives at royal courts 
occupying the posts of advisors, intermediaries, and scribes. It is a mis- 
conception that the Voltaic states were a stronghold of “‘paganism”’ in 
West Africa, standing firmly against the spread of Islam. When Islam 
reached the Voltaic territory it encountered an elaborate state religion. 
Nevertheless, it gained ground, and by the middle nineteenth century it 
was even accepted by the sovereigns. Islam was thus another factor in 
furthering the attempts to centralize the state. 

The capitals in this period were surrounded by villages of captives, 
foreigners, and dependents of commoners. It was not rare for commoners 
to seek aid at the royal court when confronted by the misrule of chiefs and 
the raids of young nobility (raids continued until the end of the nineteenth 
century.) They were put under the protection of the sovereign, allocated 
the land, and given wives. They were obligated to feed the ruler and the 
court, support the ruler in his quarrels and wars, work on public projects 
designed by the ruler or his ministers, and give their first-born daughters 
to the king (pogsiure custom, perhaps known only in the Moose king- 
doms). This dependent status, suggestive of feudal serfdom, was the 
result of purely political considerations, never economic ones. There 
were no state taxes or duties levied on the commoners in the villages that 
could compel the people to enter serfdom as, for example, occurred in 
Western Europe. 

Periodic or stable markets were organized in or near capitals where 
foreign caravans and individual traders stopped. Productivity was still 
very low and the bulk of state revenues came from the market tax, trade 
taxes, sale of eunuchs and horses, and perhaps from the judicial activities 
that were the prerogative of subordinate chiefs and especially the 
sovereigns. But probably the most important source of revenue for the 
ruler and influential chiefs and ministers was the corrupt practice in 
political competition, for the office had to be both won and bought. 

Wealth served noneconomic goals amost exclusively. It was a source of 
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prestige and a means for paying and feeding an army. Nor was land 
considered as an economic interest; the jurisdiction of any ruler over his 
territory did not imply ownership of land. His authority was viewed only 
in terms of political (i.e. organizational), moral, and ideological authority. 

From the second half of the eighteenth century the sovereigns sought to 
create centralized state systems with vassal provinces and an elaborate 
bureaucratic administration. But they did not succeed in solving succes- 
sion disputes. Nor were they able to create a regular system of tax 
collection, communications, or an armed force (except for the capital 
guards and the Dagbong army, created with the assistance of the Asante). 
The systems were formally elaborate but did not function effectively. In 
effect there were no real empires nor efficiently centralized states. Even 
in the nineteenth century, when the Voltaic states were flourishing they 
were functionally weak; the complexity of the political, ideological, and 
even of kinship systems was not matched by an adequately developed, 
formal economic system. 

The Voltaic states (with the exception of Dagbong) were not exposed 
to external danger, a circumstance which contributed to the creation of 
the myth of their invincibility. When confronted with the strong outsider, 
as in the case of Dagbong, the state accepted foreign supremacy without 
resistance and thus continued its existence. Moreover, external pressure 
and contact (as well as dependence) served to increase stability in Voltaic 
states like Dagbong. State organization was improved and the economic 
base was enlarged. The more isolated states had less internal organization 
and less social stratification. In such states as Yaténga, and the smaller 
Moose kingdoms, instability and economic difficulties reigned. 

With the centralization of royal power, interest in the highest office 
increased. Yet the competition was still too open to protect the states 
from internal disorders. The emphasis on competition and on the political 
sphere in general was, however, typical of the Voltaic states; without 
competition the traditional state would no longer exist. Perhaps this 
accent on political interests (especially in executional or formal offices) 
accounts for the extremely high index of adaptability of the Voltaic 
monarchies. They were primarily elaborate, formal politico-religious 
units and only occasionally were they effective states characterized by a 
close interrelationship between politics, economy, and ideology. 

The ‘‘party-political” struggle was always most important for the ruling 
hierarchies in the Voltaic states; we can agree with Smith when he says 
that under loose administrative systems: 


.., the prominent political aspects of administrative office may convert it into a 
prime object of political competition . . .; monopolies of power are ruled out by 
the competition for supremacy which develops within the ruling bureaucracy or 
ruling groups (1960:28-29). 
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While the index of centralization was perhaps formally high, it was not 
adequate to unify the factions in the ruling group, especially the chiefs of 
peripheral districts. Nevertheless, the trend from “pluralistic” decision- 
making to autocratic decision-making can be seen in the last period of 
independence in the nineteenth century. The sovereigns tried to sup- 
press the secessionist movements more decisively and deposed chiefs 
through (apparent) suicide or death in war (there were no formal means 
for deposition). Since there was no development of economic resources 
or communications, the various Voltaic states were weakened, becoming 
completely unable to resist the European conquest in the 1890s. 

The Voltaic states in the nineteenth century were “‘closed” (cf. Southall 
1965) to the outside world, but the social strata and groups were only 
partly closed to one another. Social mobility was comparatively high 
within each stratum or group (for example, immigrants became common- 
ers, slaves became ministers, headmen became village chiefs, village 
chiefs from royal clans became district chiefs or province chiefs — and the 
latter occasionally even reached kingship). The three basic strata of 
nineteenth-century society were the following: 

1. ruling group; 
2. “free” commoners; 
3. dependents, captives, house slaves, foreigners, and professional and 
ethnic groups invited or tolerated by different rulers. 
All of these groups had complex structures which evolved from time to 
time as the status of the subgroups changed. In this period of develop- 
ment, the exclusiveness of immigrants and autochthons had already 
become less rigid. The ruling group only accepted prominent autochthons 
for court functions and sometimes permitted nomination of an au- 
tochthon for the office of village chief with the stipulation that he could not 
be promoted. On the other hand, the commoners’ stratum — originally 
entirely autochthonous — was augmented by the ‘“‘commonized” immi- 
grants. The greatest contrasts were among slaves, captives, and foreigners. 
These people either had the status of clients (pages, “‘serfs’’) or were 
promoted to responsible state functions as governors, ministers, advisors, 
or other courtiers with the function of protecting the sovereigns from 
contact with their rivals (the immigrant nobles). In fact, the promoted 
dependents (clients) were able to enter the ruling class where they 
ensured succession rights for themselves and hereditary rights to certain 
court offices. 

The trend of the nineteenth century was toward bureaucratization. The 
traditional chiefs had automatic rights to office when they were successful 
in political competition. District and village officeholders often acted 
semiautonomous, since their authority did not proceed from the king. 
Though not directly nominated by the king, they were, however, bound to 
him by kinship, reciprocity, and custom. The bureaucracy, on the other 
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hand, was chosen directly by the king and his servants, a situation which 
indicates the increased importance of achieved status in the government. 
Though the achievement principle was always operative in the competi- 
tion over succession, this avenue was previously limited to the members 
of the royal clan, aristocracy, or nobility. On the other hand, the growth of 
at least the formal power of sovereigns and a bureaucracy, both being 
basic changes in the political structure of the Voltaic states, did not 
undermine the decisive importance of royal dynasties and basic recruit- 
ment principles. 

Skinner’s characterization of the Moose states as “‘a loose confederacy 
of fairly autonomous kingdoms and principalities” (1960:395) requires 
modification, since one cannot speak of confederation where indepen- 
dence, isolation, and even mutual unawareness existed. However, his 
description is accurate if applied to the internal order of each state even as 
late as the nineteenth century. Many districts within an individual site had 
their semiautonomous or fully autonomous policies, economies, and 
ideologies. Thus individual states were like confederations, with poor 
communications and a weak central executive power. Only the middle- 
sized and small kingdoms were effectively administered. Unfortunately 
they did not receive adequate study by anthropologists or historians. 
Only Mamprugu and Téngkudugo (the largest of the smaller kingdoms) 
were more adequately investigated. 

The advent of European imperialism ended the independence of the 
Voltaic states. There was comparatively less resistance against the Brit- 
ish, French, and Germans than in other areas in Africa where early states 
existed. The states, beset by political factionalism and conflicts with 
peripheral districts or neighboring states, were not able to organize 
effective resistance, though the sovereigns and chiefs were well aware of 
the danger. The magnitude of the internal problems, especially the lack of 
coordination and cooperation in all spheres, resulted in rapid coloniza- 
tion with little resistance. This development, accompanied by agreements 
and treaties which resulted in colonial protection, was important for the 
preservation of precolonial formal structure, at least in politics, ideology, 
and obviously kinship. 

Nowhere in the Voltaic area was any monarchy formally abolished. 
The African states were severely controlled in their politics, economy, 
and ideology, but they did not cease to exist legally. Initially the Euro- 
peans attempted to rule the colonies directly and neglected the pre- 
colonial state systems. Eventually, however, the European administra- 
tion realized the need for the collaboration with the ruling class, without 
which there would be no effective administration or viable economy in 
the Voltaic area. 

Indirect rule was introduced in the first three decades of this century, 
earlier in the French and later in the British territories. The traditional 
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State structures were incorporated into colonial systems at the lowest 
level. The authority of king, ministers, and chiefs gradually grew again, 
and therefore it became important to them to influence at least the every- 
day politics within the territories of the traditional states. At this time 
administrators and anthropologists were asked to gather comprehensive 
data on traditional systems of succession, political competition, admin- 
istration, tax system, and ideology. 

The British and the French wanted to limit internal conflicts and reduce 
the function of African states to administrative auxiliaries of the colonial 
regime. This was, however, an unrealizable goal as the formal existence of 
traditional Voltaic structures depended on political competition. Though 
the colonial regime intervened in most cases of competition, it was never 
able to prevent the practice entirely. The same occurred in the new 
independent African states of Ghana and Upper Volta. Many modern 
politicians called for the abolition of chieftaincy and monarchy, but these 
institutions were necessary in order to rule the illiterate rural masses 
that were accustomed to the traditional authority of chiefs and 
kings. 

For the same reasons, the modern independent states did not abolish 
the traditional states even though the latter often created internal con- 
flicts and constantly tried to gain more influence. This trend still exists, 
though it may be said with certainty that the chiefs and sovereigns in the 
twentieth century once again became mere arbitrators with no effective 
power but with considerable authority. Their attitudes have been very 
adaptive with regard to modern colonial and independent states, Euro- 
pean churches, education, economic innovations, etc. The traditional 
ruling classes are trying to continue playing a decisive role in the modern- 
ization process, as party politicians and owners (i.e., as members of a 
ruling exploiting class). It is premature to assert that the burden of 
centuries of tradition will not permit it, though this is likely to be the 
case. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For a long time anthropologists exaggerated the importance of the study 
of kinship and ritual. Toward the end of the 1930s, a number of an- 
thropologists interested in political systems began to study what they then 
termed “primitive” states. These scholars were mainly Africanists. Later, 
with decolonization and the awakening of historical consciousness in 
developing nations, interest in early traditional states in Africa and 
elsewhere began to increase. As a result of this historical interest, they 
developed new tools of research, incorporating historical questions 
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about the anthropological methodology. The study of early states 
became a leading theme of contemporary social and cultural anthro- 
pology. 

At the same time, theorists of society and historians (especially Orien- 
talists and Marxists) perceived that it was impossible to understand or 
generalize about universal historical development without comparing 
social forms in all periods and in all parts of the world. Many historians 
realized that the schemes describing the historical development of man- 
kind, based as they were primarily on European and Mediterranean data, 
were inadequate. 

One of them expressed very clearly the atmosphere: 


Ces rébellions de l’évidence nourissaient les drames inombrables des “‘périod- 
isations” marxistes de l’Histoire, chaque fois que I’on ‘‘trouvait’’ un stade “esc- 
lavagiste” ou féodal aux Indes, en Chine, en Amérique précolombienne, au 
Vietnam, en Afrique noire. (Godelier 1970:15). 


It was necessary for the historians to join the anthropologists in an 
attempt to develop common methodological tools and a theory of the 
state which would be valid for precapitalist epochs. Particularly useful for 
these problems were Marx’s concept of the Asiatic mode of production 
and Engels’ research on the formation of feudalism. 

The Asiatic mode of production, slavery, and the formation of feudal- 
ism (protofeudalism, prefeudalism, and “nomadic” feudalism) became 
leading themes at the end of the 1950s in both anthropology and history. 
This approach attracted the attention of historians and anthropologists to 
the interrelationships between economy, politics, ideology, and kinship 
in early states emphasizing the heretofore often neglected importance of 
economic relations and material production (e.g. technology). Economic 
anthropology and economic history, as well as political anthropology, 
developed rapidly as a result. 

We should ask what were the characteristics of early states in Asia, 
Africa, pre-Columbian America, and Oceania that resulted in the formu- 
lation of concepts such as the Asiatic mode of production and ideas about 
particular ways of the evolution of the non-European world. The states 
and empires of the ancient and medieval Orient (and perhaps Central and 
South America as well) comprised vast territories and many different 
population groups. Their social structures were changing, though very 
slowly. They were characterized by the duality of their state organization 
and agricultural communities, isolationism (a hostile attitude toward 
neighbors), and the accumulation of wealth by the sovereigns who used it 
for prestige and political goals rather than for the increase of production. 
Agricultural techniques were far from simple and productivity was rela- 
tively high, resulting in surplus. Crafts existed primarily in the central and 
provincial capitals. Trade existed only in some of these states and then 
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only in certain periods. The state systems were usually very elaborate and 
bureaucratized; organizational ability plus military power were the only 
real ties connecting the direct producers with the state machine. The 
necessity to organize, build, and maintain irrigation systems and other 
large works (religious temples, pyramids, etc.) gave the state the power to 
intervene in community affairs and to demand tribute in kind and money. 
Here lay the substance of the exploitation of peasants in communities by 
the state hierarchies; private property on agricultural land was not the 
basis of production. The Oriental states had a highly evolved administra- 
tion and culture; they knew writing and developed theology, art, and 
science. While in terms of culture they could be compared with European 
antiquity and feudalism, their political and economic order was substan- 
tially different. The dynamics of their development were extremely slow. 

In Oceania, to some extent in America, and primarily in Africa, there 
was no such high-level technology, productivity, or complex culture. 
These regions did not use the wheel, the plough, or draught animals. In 
America and Oceania iron was unknown (at least its production). How- 
ever, in Africa in particular interregional trade did exist; this fact has led 
some scholars to explain the emergence of early states in Africa. Coquery- 
Vidrovitch has pointed out that the central characteristic of the African 
mode of production was “‘the combination of a patriarchal community 
economy with the exclusive control of long-distance trade by one group” 
(1975:57) and “‘the dominating bureaucracy only interferes indirectly in 
the community” (1975:42). This, from her point of view, contrasts with 
the systems of the Asiatic mode of production where “‘despotic and direct 
exploitation through generalized slavery” (1975:42) controlled the 
communities. 

The only feature which the two systems have in common is the self- 
sufficient village community. Coquery-Vidrovitch is undoubtedly correct 
when she points out that in the Orient there were irrigation and politico- 
religious constructions but these did not exist in Africa. However, she 
neglects the technological and cultural advance of the Orient in compari- 
son with Africa (as well as Oceania or America). Moreover, she does not 
properly evaluate the theory of Suret-Canale (who also supports the idea 
of trade control as the basis of state formation in Africa). Suret-Canale 
points out the significance of three factors in forming the Moose states as 
well as early states in Africa in general: the absence of trade, the impor- 
tance of migrations, and the military aspect (weapons, horses). 

Here we touch the theory of the state directly. The movements and 
contacts of different ethnic groups (in principle stateless, but with at least 
some degree of centralization, internal organization, and military equip- 
ment — metal weapons, horses, military experience) were the most 
important sources of development in the Voltaic states. Data also provide 
much evidence indicating a similar development of other early African 
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states. The surplus product as prerequisite for economic exploitation had 
existed in Africa since the introduction of agriculture and animal husband- 
ry, but migration and military superiority were the factors in the birth of 
many states in Africa and were guarantees of a “new inequality” (cf. 
Engels 1939:176-203). 

If a state did not come into contact with other states with different 
geographic and economic conditions, then its politics, ideology, and 
economy became internally oriented. Such state systems (e.g., Moose, 
Rwanda, other African states, and island states in Oceania) were hostile 
to the outer world; they developed virtually endogenously and quite 
slowly. These states were oriented more toward politico-religious matters 
than toward economic ones. Only the occurence of deep internal conflicts 
led to attempts at higher centralization and more elaborate economic 
systems, including the exploitation of personally dependent clients. The 
importance of weapons as a means of production! should be emphasized, 
as it provided a livelihood for the aristocracy. There was no private 
ownership of land in the Voltaic states. Internal weakness and segmen- 
tary structure causes the lack of resistance to interventions by stronger 
states and empires; their politico-religious character explains why they 
were able to survive for so many centuries, with the highest possible 
adaptability, up to the modernization of the twentieth century, and why 
they try to play a role in it. 

The Voltaic states (as well as other states with a segmentary structure) 
represented a transition process of development between the sacred 
kingship — which lacked a distinct political power to enforce its policies 
— and the larger states and empires with their developed systems of 
administration, trade, bureaucracy, tax and tribute, and military orga- 
nization. 

Those scholars who, misled by the elaborateness of formal structures, 
spoke of the empires and feudal monarchies of the Voltaic states were, I 
suggest, mistaken. Only in Moogo, Yatenga, and Dagbong (in the last 
influence of Asante) did some rudimentary features of imperial and 
proto-feudal relations develop. But it is hardly possible to compare them 
with the early imperial African states like Asante, Dahomey, Yoruba, 
Benin, Kongo, Nupe, Hausa, or Fulani, and perhaps even less with the 
prefeudal empires of Ghana, Mali, or Songhay. This latter group fits well 
into the model of the African mode of production suggested by 
Coquery-Vidrovitch, while the former group requires a different 
approach. 

It seems to me that Southall’s term “‘segmentary states”’ is useful, but it 
should be enlarged to ‘early states with segmentary politico-religious 


1 Goody’s terms “means of destruction” and “booty production” deserve attention here 
(1971). 
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structure.”” Such politico-religious states are the most rudimentary 
stratified societies — the very beginning of class formation and class 
exploitation. 
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DISCUSSION 


SKALNIK: My paper is based on library research and deals with the state develop- 
ment in the Voltaic area of West Africa. I tried, on the one hand, to contribute to 
the current discussion mainly among Marxists — Africanists and anthropologists 
— of the problem of the so-called Asiatic mode of production. On the other hand, 
I think that my paper would also contribute to the discussion on the applicability 
of historical methods to anthropological study. I tried to contribute both to the 
“historization” of anthropology and to the “anthropologization” of history. 

My paper deals with the entire development of the Voltaic states. It covers 
more than six centuries. I divided the historical development and the an- 
thropological development into three epochs. The first is the semi-mythical 
epoch, beginning in the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries and ending in the 
eighteenth century. It was in this epoch that the states were finally established. 
The second epoch, between the second half of the eighteenth century and the end 
of the nineteenth century, is the period of maximum complexity in the Voltaic 
states. The third epoch is the colonial and post-colonial era, when the Voltaic 
states existed only formally and were trying to exert some influence on political 
and social life in the colonies of Upper Volta and northern Ghana. My aim was to 
illustrate, using the Voltaic states as examples, the nature of the transition from 
stateless to state societies. The discussion about the nature of all states in Africa 
was based on studies which dealt with the larger areas, e.g. Ghana, Mali, Songhai, 
Kongo, and the Guinea Coast states. However, not enough attention was paid to 
these states, which lie between the Guinea Coast and the Niger area, and which 
are examples of quite a different kind of development. They were not as well nor 
as complexly organized as the states to the north and south. 


OTTENBERG: I wonder whether there was not greater stability among the Mossi 
than Skalnik indicates. I think this suggests the ability of the Mossi to respond to 
earlier Fulani influences. 


SKALN{K: The Voltaic states have exceptional time depth for Africa. They tried 
continuously to be independent of Islamic influence. Recent investigations, how- 
ever, show that they are not so separated. There are not only Muslims who are 
Voltaic speakers but also Voltaic speakers who are not Muslims. We know that 
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shortly after the states began to be formed that there was a spread of Islamic 
traders to the area of the northern kingdoms, and even to the south. It is not 
possible to think in terms of exclusiveness and total opposition. The endurance of 
the Mossi and other Voltaic states was due more to isolation than to a threat from 
the Muslim states in the north. 


CLAESSEN: Dr. Skalnik talks about the Voltaic states as being different in com- 
parison with the “‘empires” of Ghana and Mali. What definition of state does he 
use? I do regret that Dr. Emanuel Terray, from France, is not here to say 
something about his interesting paper on West African states. 


SKALNik: Dr. Claessen’s question is fundamental. However, I think it is not 
difficult to answer. The Voltaic states, in comparison with the large empires of 
Ghana, Mali, or Songhai, were in fact not so centralized. I also discussed the idea 
of acentralization index. The effectiveness of centralization in the Voltaic states is 
different from the empires of the Niger. I mean the structure of the Voltaic states 
is elaborate, maybe strikingly elaborate, but it is a structure which is more formal 
than effective. We have to see this problem from the angle of real effectivity. We 
must not only remember that they resemble feudal empires but we must ask: How 
do they work? How did they work? What was their character? 

The definition of the state is a difficult problem. We must take into account the 
African states and other early states as discussed in numerous recent works. The 
classical Marxist definition is closely connected with class formation and exploita- 
tion. I think it is possible to maintain the essence of the Marxist definition. This is 
true for the African states, for the early elementary states of Voltaic type, and 
politico-religious states. States are social systems in which it is necessary to 
regulate relationships between at least two different strata in which there is social 
inequality. However, to regulate relationships in which there is social inequality 
the state begins with social inequality. There is a debate as to how much social 
inequality there has to be for a suitable definition. The study of sacred kingship 
and political states like the Voltaic ones can contribute much to a sharper 
definition. I am afraid, however, that it is impossible to resolve everything and to 
say we have established the definition. Perhaps concrete and painstaking study 
will help us. 


Citizenship and Sources of Political 
Authority in the Marianas 


ROBERT R. SOLENBERGER 


The status talks between Micronesia and the United States may or may 
not bridge the gap between American strategic interests and Micronesian 
aspirations for independence. They have, however, inevitably high- 
lighted the long-standing social and cultural cleavage separating the 
Chamorro-speaking inhabitants of the Marianas from the more typically 
“Micronesian” peoples of the Carolines and Marshalls. 

Any new look at our policies in Micronesia should take into consider- 
ation the islanders’ own feelings of political and cultural identification. It is 
better to forgo neat, overall solutions and recognize regional diversity than 
to set up artificial governmental units to which the citizens feel no loyalty. 

Planning for Micronesia’s political future inevitably involves Guam. 
For more than two centuries, Guam was the capital of a Spanish colony 
that included both the Marianas and the Carolines. The oldest generation 
of living Guamanians can still remember the first political separation of 
their island from the surrounding area by the American annexation of 
1898. 

Despite this artificial boundary, Guam remains the leading trade and 
transportation center for the smaller islands of the west-central Pacific. 
The precedent of the extension of United States citizenship and represen- 
tative democracy to Guam in 1950 inevitably influences the aspirations of 
all Micronesians. This is especially true in the northern Marianas, which 
share with Guam not only the Chamorro language, but also a great many 
ties of close family relationship. 


ABORIGINAL CONCEPTS OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Prior to the first Spanish contact in 1521, the Mariana Islands were ruled 
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by an endogamous elite known as Chamorri. This chiefly class tended to 
monopolize important economic activities and property in land, fruit 
trees, and public buildings (such as canoe houses). The aboriginal 
Chamorro chiefs were surrounded by ceremonialism and supernatural 
sanctions, and commoners entered their presence only in a crouching 
posture. 

Within the governing group, there was a hierarchical arrangement of 
political statuses. The land of the Marianas was divided among a number 
of matrilineal kinship groups of noble rank, their dependents among the 
commoner class also inhabiting the same area. Throughout most of the 
Marianas, each island seems to have constituted an autonomous govern- 
mental unit, except for Guam which was divided into several districts. 
The district, under a paramount chief, was the largest political entity. 
Subordinate to this paramount chief were hamlet and precinct chiefs. 

Under the aboriginal Chamorro sociopolitical system, the lowest caste, 
called Mangatchang, was debarred from such activities as warfare, deep- 
sea fishing, and the manufacture of shell money or sailing canoes. This 
economically subservient group was said to be of comparatively short 
stature — probably due to malnutrition. An intermediate class, called 
Atchaot, also existed, into which nobles could be demoted for various 
reasons. 


POLITICAL IMPACT OF THE SPANISH CONQUEST 


The Chamorro caste played a crucial role in the ready acceptance of 
Catholicism in response to missionary efforts in the late seventeenth 
century, and then in its rejection. Caste taboos against eating, or even 
sitting, in the presence of commoners made it impossible for the 
Chamorri to remain Catholics when they learned that they would have to 
take communion at the same altar rail as members of the lowest caste. 
Three conservative chiefs became the leaders of a reversion to paganism 
which soon developed into general resistance against the Spaniards. A 
bitter war accompanied by smallpox decimated the Chamorri, who sur- 
rendered by 1700 and were forced to live in a few densely-populated 
missions on Guam and Rota, under the watchful eyes of Jesuit priests and 
Spanish soldiers. 

Slowly, during the eighteenth century, a Hispanicized Indonesian cul- 
ture developed in the Marianas, one aspect of which was the formation of 
a new Chamorro elite. Many of the surviving hereditary chiefs (or their 
heirs) were used by the Spaniards for all but the highest administrative 
positions on Guam under the system of indirect rule. Upward mobility 
became possible for ordinary Chamorri who, during the period when the 
Jesuit Order dominated the civil and religious life of Guam, set an 
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example of conformity to Spanish Catholic cultural norms. Early in the 
colonial period there was considerable intermarriage between Spanish 
officials and the upper group of Hispanicized Chamorri. In 1795, further 
upward mobility was encouraged by the opening of positions in the 
colonial administration to any Chamorro who spoke Spanish. 

Under Spanish rule, the aboriginal district, with its hierarchical 
arrangement of paramount and subsidiary chiefs, was retained as the 
instrument of local government, under the name of Municipio (pro- 
nounced in Chamorro munisipat). The titles and functions of local legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial officials were similar to those provided by the 
Laws of the Indies throughout the Spanish Empire. Native officials were, 
in general, subject to appointment by the Spanish governor, but his 
selections for some offices were made from a panel of lesser officials 
elected by a select group of notables. Prominent among the latter were 
the cabezas de barangey (precinct chiefs) who seem to represent a survival 
of the hamlet of lineage chiefs of aboriginal times. 

For the average Chamorro, during the Spanish period and later, the 
important function of the native municipal official was to carry on a 
two-way liaison between himself and higher authorities. That the 
Spaniards sincerely tried to integrate the Chamorri into their imperial 
system is shown by the fact that, in 1681, while pacification was still 
incomplete, all the Mariana natives were declared to be “Spanish 
Nationals.” In practice, however, their citizenship privileges could be 
exercised on the local (municipal) level only, where the officials were 
members of their own local and kinship groups. 


CONTINUATION OF SPANISH-COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 
FORMS UNDER GERMAN, JAPANESE, AND AMERICAN 
RULE 


Under the succession of governments which have ruled the Marianas 
since 1898, the aboriginal institution of the municipal district, with its 
Spanish modifications, has continued to be the basic form of local gov- 
ernment, both in Guam and the northern islands, up to the present time. 
Under all regimes, Chamorro municipal officials have retained their 
characteristic intermediate ‘‘go-between”’ function between imposed 
authority and the native population. 

The colonial powers which succeeded Spain added new, auxiliary roles 
to those already inherent in the offices of the Chamorro municipal 
officials. German administrators in Saipan stressed the consultative func- 
tion of the appointive municipal councilors (akonseheros), while also 
meeting separately with Carolinian leaders. Contacts between Japanese 
officials and the council (jijikai) representing the native minority on 
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Saipan tended to take the form of demands by the superior group for 
labor recruits, or for enforcement of Japanese regulations. Americans, in 
Guam and the northern Marianas, have at times tended to ignore the 
traditional administrative and liason functions of the akonseheros (now 
commissioners) in an attempt to give them legislative responsibilities. 

The colonies of canoe voyagers from the Caroline Islands who, with 
Spanish encouragement, began to settle in the Marianas at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century at first tended to form separate, self-governing 
communities under their own hereditary chiefs. On Saipan, in the large 
Carolinian quarter of the town of Garapan, there were four communal 
canoe houses (it), each with a somal [head chief] and a repi [council of 
elders]. Even in the Japanese period these at groups continued not only to 
organize Carolinian economic and social activities, but also to take 
responsibility for judging and punishing the wrongdoings of their own 
members. 

Since World War II, the same Carolinians who inhabited prewar Gara- 
pan have resettled in a solid bloc of about 900 inhabitants on the lagoon in 
the village of Chalan Kanoa, where they are represented by two commis- 
sioners on the municipal council. Because they vote as a group, the 
Carolinian minority on Saipan has a considerable voice even in the choice 
of their mayor — thus somewhat offsetting the disadvantages they claim 
to suffer in comparison with the Chamorri. The integrated Chamorro- 
Carolinian village of Tanapag in northern Saipan seems to have followed 
Spanish-Chamorro governmental forms since its establishment in about 
1880, sending its own representative, usually a Carolinian, to the Munici- 
pal Council of Saipan. On the all-Carolinian copra plantation island of 
Agrihan, where the commissioner although a fellow Carolinian also 
serves as foreman representing the Chamorro-owned copra company, the 
inhabitants readily followed the American’s suggestion to elect a council 
and judge. This balance of powers is not found on the other small 
copra-producing islands of the northern Marianas, where the commis- 
sioner is also the judge and there is no active council. A few hundred 
Carolinians who live dispersed through the Chamorro population of the 
Marianas have no group organization except for an association of 
Falauan students on Guam. 


EVOLUTION OF CITIZENSHIP IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


We have discussed the attempt of the Spaniards, which was eventually 
successful in a cultural sense, to Hispanicize the Mariana islanders within 
the framework of indirect rule under local native leadership, but with top 
regional authority always in Spanish hands. Subsequent German, Japan- 
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ese, and American administrators usually treated the islanders as depen- 
dents with limited governmental and political rights. 

The failure of the Americans, when taking over Guam in 1898, to lay 
claim to the rest of the colony of which it was the capital gave that island a 
different political history from the rest of Micronesia. During the first 
year of United States sovereignty over Guam, when only one American 
without authority or instructions remained on the island, the Guamanians 
themselves developed a representative democracy with an elected gover- 
nor and council. This was abruptly terminated when a naval governor 
took over in 1899 and initiated a period of militiary rule that lasted until 
1950. The natives were classed as ‘‘United States nationals,”’ who had no 
rights of citizenship except the “due process” clause because the United 
States Congress provided no organic act for the territory. The naval 
government of Guan, although usually a benevolent despotism, made 
few gestures toward democratic consultation, even in an advisory capac- 
ity, and did little to give Guamanians a sense of participating in their own 
government prior to World War II. 

Having lost Guam, Spain sold the remainder of the Marianas and the 
Carolines to Germany in 1899. In the northern Marianas the islanders 
remember gratefully the strict but efficient paternalism of the Germans 
who stimulated agriculture and community improvement, forcing the 
natives to build fences and repair roads. Under the leadership of “only 
seven’ earnest Germans, as older Saipanese are fond of saying, these 
islanders enjoyed a last “golden age” during which Chamorri and Carolin- 
ians could still carry on their respective cultural traditions with a 
minimum of disruption from outside. 

In 1914 Japan seized Micronesia and within a few years established 
large sugar refineries and plantations on Saipan, Tinian, and Rota. The 
natives were forced to rent most of their land to the Japanese, were 
treated as second-class citizens, and forced to attend segregated schools. 
Approximately 5,000 Saipanese lived as a minority among over 30,000 
urbanized Japanese and Okinawans. Although Japan held Micronesia as 
a mandated territory under the League of Nations, there was still a great 
deal of Japanese exploitation in the area. After 1938 no further reports 
were made to Geneva, and the same year saw the complete isolation of 
the Marianas from all non-Japanese areas with the suspension of the 
steamship service provided between Guam, Saipan, and Yokohama by a 
Chamorro-owned company. 


EFFECTS OF WORLD WAR II 


In December of 1941 the Japanese overran Guam, beginning a military 
occupation which the Guamanians like to say lasted ‘“‘only five minutes.” 
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Many Guamanians endured torture and death for noncooperation and 
refusal to betray America. A group especially resented by Guamanians 
were Saipanese Chamorri forced to act as interpreters or spies for the 
Japanese. In 1944 Guamanians in small boats contacted United States 
ships and materially aided in the recapture of Guam. Even in the battle of 
Saipan, the islanders were either neutral or glad to welcome American 
forces. 

From 1944 to 1947 Guam and the northern Marianas were temporar- 
ily reunited for the first time since 1898 and both areas were administered 
by United States Naval Military Government. Throughout the Marianas, 
members of the Military Government teams showed the benefit of the 
anthropologically-oriented training they had received. They used their 
knowledge of the traditional island culture to help the inhabitants re- 
establish orderly self-government and blended elements of representa- 
tive democracy with organizational patterns of municipal administration 
long familiar to the people themselves. 

Suddenly, in 1947, the unity of the Marianas and the continuity of 
governmental evolution were again interrupted by the setting up of a 
United Nations trusteeship including the northern Marianas (but not 
Guam) as a district with headquarters in Saipan. The Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands continued to be staffed by civilian and military person- 
nel of the United States Navy until July 1951, but the officers in charge 
were no longer specifically trained in the government of aboriginal popu- 
lations. Their sincere attempts to promote democracy in the northern 
Marianas led to a confusing series of experiments, such as patterning a 
new charter of Saipan (intended to govern a population of less than 
5,000) after the United States constitution, complete with a bicameral 
congress. In short, the first decade of American rule in the northern 
Marianas produced more modifications in the traditional Saipanese sys- 
tem of municipal government than had occurred in the previous century 
under three other powers. 

In 1950, as a reward for wartime loyalty, all Guamanians were made 
United States citizens and given their first territorial organic act. This 
permitted a large degree of self-government. After a series of postwar 
readjustments, Guam has developed a unicameral legislature and a 
simplified judiciary suitable to the needs of a permanent population 
of about 25,000, exclusive of military personnel and contract laborers. 
Democracy was further extended by congressional action in 1962 pro- 
viding for the election of a Guamanian governor. 

At the local level, the commissioners of the various municipalities, with 
assistants in the constituent villages, and coordinated by a chief commis- 
sioner serving the entire island, continue their time-honored function as 
“go-between” for people of Guam and their government. The civilian 
government and the Navy department, after some initial misgivings over 
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the separation, seem successfully accomodated. The Navy continues to 
supply some needed utilities such as electric power. 

Partly in response to United Nations opinion, the Trust Territory 
islands were likewise given a completely civilian administration in July, 
1951, under a high commissioner who reports to the president through 
the United States Department of the Interior. This change produced still 
further discontinuities of political policy, partly because of the rapid 
turnover of American personnel and the new, untrained staff’s lack of 
knowledge of what had been done by the Navy which had left few records. 
Some precedents were remembered by a few holdover employees who 
were mainly islanders. For example, many features of the postwar gov- 
ernment in Saipan were developed in conscious imitation of the era when 
both areas (Guam and Saipan) were administered by the Navy. The use of 
the English word “commissioner” for municipal officials is one example. 
Trust Territory headquarters, still in Honolulu, betrayed its ignorance by 
objecting to this term, long known among Chamorri who use English, and 
attempted to impose a governmental nomenclature in conformity with 
that developed in the distant Caroline and Marshall Islands. The Hispani- 
cized Chamorri of Guam and the Saipan District deeply resent such 
attempts to class them with smaller islands of simpler, less Westernized 
culture. 

A more serious practical consequence of the initiation of civilian gov- 
ernment in the Trust Territory and in Guam was the administrative 
interference resulting from the movement of persons across what was 
again treated as an international boundary separating the two areas. 
While the Navy administered both places, any Trust Territory native 
having a plausible reason for visiting Guam, and a place to eat and sleep 
while there, could quite simply obtain Navy travel orders allowing him to 
make the trip. Some interior department officials were heard to discour- 
age such applications by Trust Territory nationals in terms reminiscent of 
restrictions traditionally imposed on reservation Indians a century ago. 
Until the Presidential Executive Order of August 21, 1962, it was even 
more difficult for a Guamanian not visiting relatives or on official busi- 
ness to visit any of the Trust Territory islands. Because there was no 
United States Consul closer than Honolulu or Yokohama, it was virtually 
impossible for a Micronesian to visit relatives in Japan or the United 
States in 1951-1952 unless he was sent as a student. Even close relatives 
of islanders from such places as Germany found it increasingly difficult to 
migrate to the Trust Territory after the termination of Navy administra- 
tion. 

Still further confusion was caused by the sudden appearance of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Commerce on Guam in May, 1952. They 
announced that the McCarran-Walters Immigration Act would hence- 
forth be applied there. Several hundred Trust Territory nationals, who 
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had entered Guam as temporary or permanent residents under the 
regulations made by the Navy or Interior departments, obtained the 
impression that they might soon be deported. Some Guamanian families 
who had gone to live in Yap or Paiau in Japanese, German, or even 
Spanish times had been resettled after the war in the northern Marianas, 
but several of these later entered Guam and were granted papers by the 
naval courts giving them the status of “permanent resident of Guam.” 
The threat of deportation from Guam is said to have been removed in 
most cases, and a simplified procedure has been provided whereby Mi- 
cronesians may visit Guam without quota or passport restrictions. As 
United States citizens, Guamanians can now visit the Trust Territory 
islands under Interior department regulations concerning housing on 
arrival, etc. because the requirements of naval security clearance into the 
Trust Territory, as well as Guam, has been lifted by the Presidential 
Executive Order of August 21, 1962. 

Especially since the granting of United States citizenship to Guama- 
nians in 1950, the people of the northern Marianas have persistently 
petitioned the United Nations visiting missions for such citizenship and 
have as persistently been ignored. Despite the fact that the Trust Terri- 
tory headquarters had been promoting the idea of a congress representing 
all the constituent districts for several years, it was possible only a decade 
later to set up an elective Micronesian Advisory Council which later 
became the Congress of Micronesia. Significantly, this body began meet- 
ing in Guam at a time when the northern Marianas (except Rota) had 
been temporarily returned to United States Naval administration. Ini- 
tially, the Chamorri of the northern Marianas resented being bracketed 
with the natives of the Carolines and Marshalls whom they considered 
less culturally advanced than themselves. Even the plan for a congress to 
discuss problems common to the entire northern Marianas met with little 
enthusiasm in that area during the 1950’s. Saipan, being large, felt no 
need for it, and Tinain and Rota feared Saipanese domination. The four 
small, inhabited islands north of Saipan were scarcely consulted because 
they are considered technically part of the municipality of Saipan where 
most of their inhabitants claim permanent residence. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS 


The entire Marianas chain, including Guam, constitutes a natural politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural unit. The native inhabitants, including the 
partly-Chamorranized Carolinian minority, all speak Chamorro and are 
over 90% Roman Catholic. As Hispanicized Indonesians, the Chamorri 
have many potential cultural ties with the Philippine Commonwealth — 
so long as they do not fear political amalgamation with it. In both Guam 
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and Saipan some Chamorro merchants continue to use their previous 
knowledge of the Japanese language and culture to facilitate direct trade 
with Japan — there being, of course, no thought of any political connec- 
tion. Nor do such economic and cultural ties contradict the aspiration of 
the northern Mariana islanders to join their Guamanian cousins (or 
actual brothers) in United States citizenship. 

Most Guamanians who discuss such citizenship plans assume that their 
fellow Chamorro speakers of the northern Marianas would be added to 
the territory of Guam if they were United States citizens. Although this 
demand is hardly articulate yet, such an enlargement might make even- 
tual statehood more plausible for Guam. While there would seem to be no 
cultural barrier to such amalgamation, leading islanders in the northern 
Marianas are skeptical of union with Guam, on the ground that the 
better-prepared Guamanians would move into the smaller islands and 
monopolize business there. Formation of a separate territory of the 
northern Marianas for approximately 6,000 inhabitants might not appeal 
to the United States Congress, but would make possible local regulations 
to keep Guamanians from dominating the economy, presumably by 
restricting land sales. As long as Guam remains outside United States 
tariff barriers, it should be able to increase its trade with the Trust 
Territory without political union. 

In contrast to the situation prevailing between the northern Marianas 
and Guam, there are few linguistic or cultural similarities suggesting the 
appropriateness of political union between the Marianas and the 
Caroline or Marshall Islands. The Chamorri are basically a plow- 
agriculture people, whereas other Micronesians have a “South Seas”’ or 
“atoll”? type economy. Even the main sources of foreign cultural influ- 
ences differ among the three island groups: Spanish for the Marianas and 
a combination of Japanese, German, and early American (via Hawaii) in 
the Carolines and Marshalls. The Mariana chain is compact in itself, the 
islands being closely spaced, but separated by hundreds of miles even 
from the nearest of the Carolines; the Marshalls are almost unknown to 
most Chamorri. 

A Territory of the Marianas (even without Guam) should become an 
asset to the United States, and permanent United States citizenship 
would politically parallel the American strategic commitment to retain 
possession of the area. The Guamanians’ deep feeling that they are 
Americans is unquestioned and the wish of their fellow Chamorri in the 
northern Marianas to join them in this citizenship seems equally sincere. 
The economic frustration felt by Mariana islanders during the 1950’s 
because expensive American shipping made trade with nearby markets in 
the western Pacific nearly impossible is rapidly being dissipated by the use 
of ships under Trust Territory registry with native crews, as well as 
Panamanian and United States flag freighters owned by Guamanians. 
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With this factor to stimulate processing of exportable money crops, such 
as tapioca starch and coffee, in the northern Marianas, the only potential 
cause of anti-American feeling is being eliminated. 

Temporary resumption of United States Naval administration in the 
northern Marianas (except Rota) from 1955 to 1962 was especially 
satisfactory to many islanders there because at least it tended to separate 
them from the supposedly less-advanced natives of the rest of the Trust 
Territory. Permanent separation of the northern Marianas from the Trust 
Territory would allow the latter, with five of its six districts intact, either 
to continue as a United Nations trusteeship under the Department of the 
Interior, as it did for the nine years just mentioned, or to move in the 
direction of independence. After such a separation, the Micronesian 
capital would, of course, be moved from Saipan, perhaps to Truk, as 
formerly proposed. The Caroline and Marshall Islands would remain free 
to cultivate economic and cultural ties with Guam and Hawaii, regardless 
of the status of the Saipan District. Exclusion of the Marianas would leave 
the remainder of Micronesia more nearly homogeneous economically 
and socially — a fact which ought to simplify planning for the betterment 
of both areas. 


Change in Rank and Status in the 
Polynesian Kingdom of Tonga 


CHARLES F. URBANOWICZ 


There is a certain amount of timelessness inherent in some ethnographic 
reports: a timelessness which stems from the quest of the synchronic 
description cum analysis of culture. This timelessness is present even 
though I am in agreement with Locher’s basic point that ‘‘there is a new 
interest in the relation between anthropology and history” (Locher 
1967:77). Unfortunately, this relationship has yet to be intensified. 

Change obviously takes place over time, yet all too often statements in 
the published accounts have compressed many of the unique aspects of 
Tongan culture into a homogenized whole. The massive work of Gifford 
(1929) has various points in it where one is not certain what was aborigi- 
nal Tonga and what was the Tonga of Gifford’s research period of 
1920-1921. In order to describe aboriginal Tonga and analyze changes in 
Tonga, one must “begin at the beginning” and gather the most reputable 
information on aboriginal Tonga, i.e. early-contacted Tonga. By itself, 
twentieth-century “memory culture” of what aboriginal Tonga was like 
(from which most researchers get their idealistic ethnographic base lines) 
is not sufficient to say what Tonga was like in the past. Memory culture 
descriptions, in numerous respects, are not superior to reputable eyewit- 
ness descriptions of aboriginal Tonga.’ 


Funding for the research partially presented in this paper was provided, in part, by an 
NDEA (Title IV) Fellowship and an NIH Traineeship (PHS Grant No. 5 TO1 
GM01382-05). Fieldwork was conducted in Tonga from July to October of 1970 and from 
August to October of 1971. In the intervening months archival research was conducted in 
the major libraries of Fiji, New Zealand, and Australia, with most of the research being 
done in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, Australia. Assistance and data provided by all of the 
individuals contacted in Tonga, especially those connected with the Komiti Talafakafonua 
’o Tonga (Tongan Traditions Committee), and by the individuals of the research institu- 
tions, is greatly appreciated. 

' Tonga, named by Captain James Cook “The Friendly Islands,” is composed of some 150 
to 200 islands and islets with perhaps only 25 percent of those being inhabited. The islands 
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CONTACT AND DESCRIPTIONS 


Part of the Tonga archipelago was first contacted by the Dutch navigators 
Schouten and Le Maire in 1616, and various contacts with Europeans 
followed: 1643 (Tasman), 1767 (Wallis), 1773, 1774, and 1777 (Cook), 
1781 (Maurelle), 1787 (La Perouse), 1789 (Bligh), 1793 (Malaspina), 
and 1793 (D’Entrecasteaux and Labillardiére) (see de Novo y Colson 
1885; Tudor 1968). These contacts between Europeans and Tongans 
lasted for periods of a few days to several weeks. The accounts of these men 
made Europeans aware of Tonga and placed Tonga on Europe’s map. 
The accounts spurred Europeans to send men to proselytize the peoples 
of the Pacific. Tonga, along with Tahiti, was one of the first island groups 
to be sent European missionaries in the late eighteenth century. 

The first missionaries were of the Missionary Society of London 
(formed in 1795 and later termed the London Missionary Society, or 
LMS) and they arrived at Tongatapu on April 10, 1797 (Benson 
1960:113; Wilson 1799:96). Ten male missionaries landed and some 
remained until 1800, but the attempt at religious conversion ended in a 
debacle. One missionary, Vason, married a Tongan woman and was 
converted to the anga-faka-Tonga or [Tongan way of life] (Vason 1810). 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society established a mission station on Ton- 
gatapu in August of 1822 manned by one missionary, Walter Lawry, who 


are a form of raised limestone, or volcanic formations and limestone formations (Anony- 
mous 1944:16). The most recent work indicates that the total land area of the archipelago is 
256.42 square miles, with the Tongatapu Group (the main island of Tongatapu with 
surrounding small islands but excluding the island of ’Eua) having 100.37 square miles of 
that total or some 39.1 percent (Maude 1965:218). Tongatapu Island is approximately 99 
square miles in area. The estimated population for the entire archipelago for December 31, 
1970, was 86,055 (Tapa 1971:4). 

The territorial boundaries of the Kingdom of Tonga were proclaimed by King George 
Tupou I to be 15°S and 23°S and 173°W and 177°W (Tonga Government Gazette, 2:55, 
August 24, 1887). The islands of the Kingdom thus fall within a rectangle of the South Pacific 
some 596 miles north-south by 264 miles east-west, with the outer islands of the Kingdom 
being Niua Fo’ou Island to the north at 15°34’S and 175°40’W, and ’Ata Island to the south 
at 22°20’S and 176°12’W. ’Ata Island is approximately 100 miles southeast of the main 
island of Tongatapu and Niua Fo’ou Island is approximately 232 miles northwest of the 
Vava’u Group of islands. 

Tonga derived its name from the principal island of the group, Tongatapu Island or 
“‘sacred”’ Tonga. The tapu was probably appended to Tonga because this island became 
the residence of the leaders of the archipelago. Tongatapu Island was the focal point for the 
political and religious system in the archipelago prior to and after European contact. The 
Polynesians who settled the archipelago appear to have chosen this relatively flat island 
because of terrain and climate. The middle, or Ha’apai Group of islands are a series of low 
islets. The northernmost island group of Vava’u has relatively high hills, with most of the 
land being at least one hundred feet above sea level (as opposed to Tongatapu Island which 
is no higher than two hundred feet along the southern or liku coast). Vava’u was, and is, 
subject to more destructive hurricanes than Tongatapu during the hurricane season and it 
was only on Tongatapu that relative permanency of Tongan culture and continuity of 
leadership could be maintained for generations. 
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was accompanied by his wife and several servants (including Europeans 
and a Marquesan islander) (see Lawry’s Diary for August, 1822). This 
attempt at Christian conversion also ended in failure with Lawry being 
ordered by London to be “removed from Tonga to Van Diemen’s Land” 
(Lawry, Diary: July 26, 1823). Lawry eventually left the island in 
October of 1823, and it wasn’t until 1826 that a second Wesleyan mission 
was attempted in the archipelago. In June of 1826 the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries John Thomas and John Hutchinson arrived, with their wives, 
and this mission eventually proved successful. From 1826 onwards Ton- 
gans entered into sustained European contact. 

The various published accounts of the individuals of this period 
(1616-1826), combined with twentieth-century fieldwork, have allowed 
us to make inferences about aboriginal Tongan culture (Coult 1959, for 
example), yet no systematic attempt had ever been made to incorporate 
manuscript materials into (1) an aboriginal ethnographic base line, or (2) 
an analysis of changing Tongan culture. What were the processes by 
which the aboriginal Tongan culture of 1800 developed into the Constitu- 
tional Monarchy of 1875? 

The date of 1875 is extremely important in Tongan studies, for in many 
respects the Tonga of pre-1875 was not the same as the Tonga of post- 
1875. In 1875 the Tongan Constitution was promulgated by the Tu’i 
Kanokupolu King George Tupou I, with the help of European advice. 
The Constitution was the result of Western influence on Tonga and the 
culmination of all of the written Tongan law codes in effect in the 
archipelago since 1839. The date of 1850 given in Murdock’s ‘‘Ethno- 
graphic atlas” (1967) for Tonga, for cross-cultural research of a certain 
type, can be extremely misleading, for by this time two major wars (as a 
result of nineteenth-century Western influence) had been fought in the 
archipelago (1837 and 1840), the Tongan language reduced to a system- 
atic orthography (c. 1830), and a European-induced codified system of 
laws had already been in effect for certain parts of the archipelago for 
many years (in the island groups of Vava’u and Ha’apai). Certainly 
Goldman’s most recent work which suggests 1800 as the “terminal date” 
for aboriginal Polynesian society merits closer consideration than 1850 
for Tonga (Goldman 1970: xxviii). 

Utilizing 1800 as a reference date for Tonga, one has a dynamically 
operating and changing Polynesian society, with an elaborate system of 
rank (based on kinship ties) and status (based on kinship and achieve- 
ment). Changes in the rank and status systems resulted from Western 
contact but these have not always been successfully analyzed or reported 
in ethnographic accounts.? 


2 The only way in which a researcher can attempt a reconstruction of aboriginal culture is 
for that researcher to examine the earliest extant documentation pertaining to that culture 
and then make comparisons between the old information and new information gathered by 
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ABORIGINAL TONGA 


There are four major titles in Tonga with which we are concerned: Tu’i 
Tonga, Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua, Tu’i Kanokupolu, and Tamaha. When the 
various missionaries arrived in the archipelago, they grasped part of the 
cultural system of ranking. The Wesleyan missionary Lawry recorded in 
his diary for September 13, 1823, that 


the following is the order in which the present Chiefs of the Friendly Islands rank, 
viz:- 

1. Tooitonga [Tu’i Tonga] 

2. Tooihatacalowa [Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua] 

3. Tooicanacabooloo [Tu’i Kanokupolu] 


Another Wesleyan missionary, John Thomas (in the archipelago from 
1826 to 1850 and again from 1855 to 1859) wrote in one of his manu- 
script accounts: 


Formerly there were three ranks of nobles in Tonga to which the term Eiki or 
Lord applied, of these the Tuitonga stood first, then the Tamaha, and next the 
Hau or civil ruler (Thomas n.d_.g:1). 


The Tamaha was the title given to the female child of the sister of the Tu’i 
Tonga, who herself had the title of Tu’i Tonga Fefine. The different 
ranking of the ’eiki for Thomas and Lawry stems from the fact that there 
were Tamaha before there were hau. Included in the hau at various points 
in time were the titled individuals Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua and Tw’i 
Kanokupolu. 


The Tu’i Tonga was the embodiment of the sacred and the secular in 
aboriginal Tonga and the nominal leader of all Tongans. In approxi- 


contemporary fieldwork. Urbanowicz (1972) provides a detailed explication of the 
methodology of the documentary research. 

Ethnohistorical techniques were used to extract ethnographic information of the past 
from the documentary materials. Ethnohistory is thus the application of historical method 
to a body of documents specifically chosen for the construction of an historical ethnography 
(See Fenton 1962; Sturtevant 1966). The ethnohistorian focuses on the “‘ethno-” in the 
term, in presenting an ethnography of a given group of people; the ‘‘-history” refers not to 
the writing of history, but to the application of historical methods to gather verifiable 
ethnographic facts of the past. Ethnohistory is not a study of change per se, although it 
eventually contributes to studies of change. The term ethnohistory as used by ethnographers 
is not synonymous with culture history, as the distinguished Pacific historian H. E. Maude 
has written (1971:21). 

Every ethnographer is, in essence, an ethnohistorian, since every ethnographer must 
read background material prior to beginning fieldwork and must weigh and assess previous 
research reports; and every ethnohistorian is at heart an ethnographer, combining archival 
research with fieldwork among the contemporary people. This is why I went to Tonga. Also 
see Cohn 1968: Dodge 1968; and Lurie 1961. Original orthography has been maintained 
throughout this paper. 
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mately the fifteenth century, however, a division was made between the 
sacred and secular aspects of leadership and the Tu’i Tonga Kau’ulufonua 
delegated his secular authorities to a brother, and the title of Tu’i Ha’a 
Takalaua was begun. A description from a manuscript account, osten- 
sibly “written by [the last] Tamaha Amelia, and begun in May the 27th, 
day of the year 1844” (Collocott n.d.:19) provides some basic informa- 
tion on this title. The Tamaha, who was described as “the living oracle of 
the Tongans” (Thomas n.d.g:59), probably dictated the account since she 
was well over sixty years of age in the 1840’s. The Tamaha spoke of the 
Twi Tonga Kau’ulufonua and how “he portioned out to each of his 
brothers an island to be king over” and how he 


... appointed Mougamotua Tui Haatakalaua, and he was to reside at Fonuamotu 
as he was to be protector of the Tuitonga (as the Tuitongas were apt to be 
assassinated), and the Tuitonga was safe because his younger brother kept guard 
over him (Collocott n.d.:21). 


Mo’ungamotu’a was thus the first Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua. 

In approximately the seventeenth century a Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua dele- 
gated some of his secular responsibilities to a son, and the title of Tw’i 
Kanokupolu was created. The Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua Mo’ungatonga gave 
his son Ngata the title of Tu’i Kanokupolu and also “royal estates at the 
West end of Tonga [tapu] calied Hihifo” (Thomas n.d.g:1). 

With the Tw’i Tonga responsible for the sacred matters of leadership 
and the hau (either the Tw’i Ha’a Takalaua or Tu’i Kanokupolu, depend- 
ing on what period one is speaking about) responsible for secular matters, 
the Tu’i Tonga eventually became dependent on the haw for his titled 
position. The hau literally had to have the strength and authority to 
“install” the Tu’i Tonga with the title. Consensus and flexibility were 
always aspects of aboriginal Tongan culture and a leader needed the 
support of the people around him. Such support came from numerous 
plural marriages and successful leadership. Laufilitonga, the last individual 
to hold the title of Tu’i Tonga, was delayed in being appointed to his posi- 
tion in the early part of the nineteenth century because of the inability ofa 
secular ruler to support him. Thomas wrote of the hau as King, that: 


It is said had the King’s party been successful in the war in the Anga, it was the 
intention of the King to have presented his daughter Halaevalu to Laufilitonga as 
his wife, and to have appointed him to office as Tuitonga but though a battle was 
fought and many fell on both sides — no victory was gained — The evils they had 
hoped to have removed were allowed to remain — as the King could not remove 
them — his daughter was therefore not so given — neither was the chief appointed 
to office, but remained at Vavau where he had been brought up (Thomas 
n.d.f:192). 


After the separation of sacred from secular matters in aboriginal Tonga, 
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the Tu’i Tonga was still esteemed and revered but more as an intercessor 
with the Tongan deities. Thomas wrote of the Tu’i Tonga: 


The office of the Tuitonga was still esteemed, and became one of vast importance, 
even as the connective link between the gods and the people; he was not a high 
priest but a friend, or representative of the gods, his office as with his person was 
considered sacred (Thomas n.d.b:1). 


Other eyewitnesses of the early nineteenth century corroborated this, as 
the Wesleyan missionary N. Turner relates: 


Many were present at the service this afternoon and were very attentive. The Tui 
Toga was there, who is by birth and rank according to their former superstitions 
the greatest Man in all these islands. Tho the nature of his office forbids him to have 
anything to do with public affairs. According to the ancient customs of Toga he is 
altogether a sacred person (N. Turner November 29, 1828: reporting events of 
October 28, 1828). 


Eventually, however, as a result of Western contact (specifically the 
Wesleyan missionaries in the nineteenth century) the position of the Tw’i 
Tonga was totally eclipsed by that of the Tu’i Kanokupolu. Laufilitonga, 
the last Tu’i Tonga, had eventually been installed in his office in 1827 and 
held the title until his death in 1865. Although he requested that a Tw’i 
Tonga be appointed after his death, no such appointment was made by 
the Tuw’i Kanokupolu King George Tupou. As a point of fact, at a Tongan 
parliamentary meeting in 1875 King George Tupou stated: 


You must remember that I was conferred with the following two titles during the 
meeting that was held in Vava’u, Tu’itonga and Tu’iha’atakalaua together with 
my own title of Tu’ikanokupolu (Hunter 1963:4). 


This was the ultimate consolidation of King George’s rise to power. A 
recent assessment by Latukefu of King George, or Taufa’ahau, is worth 
considering: 


It appears, however, that Taufa’ahau’s initial acceptance of Christianity was only 
part of his general desire to adopt the ways of the white man, his wealth, superior 
knowledge and weapons of war, and also [incidentally] his religion, to achieve his 
ambitions (Latukefu 1970:61). 


With the eventual decline in the rank and status of the Tu’i Tonga and the 
concomitant rise of the Tu’i Kanokupolu, the position of the Tamaha also 
suffered a decline. Where the titles of Tu’i Tonga and Tu’i Kanokupolu 
meant that the individual so invested was responsible, respectively, for 
sacred and secular matters, Thomas has pointed out that in aboriginal 
Tonga the Tamaha “is more a title of honour than office” (n.d.f:30). 
Although the Tamaha was usually held by a female, Thomas also pointed 
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out that “there may, in the absence of a female, be a male Tamaha — 
which thing has been known to occur, but generally it is a female” 
(n.d.f:30). 

The rank and status associated with that of the Tamaha was extremely 
high in Tongan culture, and early nineteenth-century observers were 
astute enough to point this out. The French navigator, Dumont D’Urville 
reported of his 1827 visit to Tongatapu: 


All the people of Tonga, without exception, even the toui-tonga and the toui- 
Kana-Kabolo themselves, had to accord the homage of moe-moe, while she was 
not obliged to honour anyone in this way (n.d.:27). 


The moemoe’i was the indication of respect that an inferior had to show to 
a superior, with the inferior person bowing down to touch the head to the 
soles of the superior person’s feet. 

Dumont D’Urville, however, was also aware of the fact that by showing 
deferential respect one did not necessarily acknowledge power and 
authority, and he pointed out that the Tamaha ‘“‘was reverenced in the 
islands although her only real authority was over her personal property 
and her people in Ardeo” (ibid.). She not only had authority over 
““Ardeo,” or Ha’ateiho (an area on Tongatapu), but it also extended into 
the Ha’apai islands. Of the person designated the Tamaha, Thomas 
wrote: 


... while it raised the individual in the estimation of all her friends, she was by this 
means brought so near to the gods, as to be a kind of divinity herself to the people, 
and was much sought unto as such (Thomas n.d.g:4). 


The Wesleyan missionary Webb was quite correct when he wrote that 
“the Tamaha is the greatest personage in the whole group of islands” 
(Webb 1843: March 1, for the events of August 12, 1842). Where the 
Twi Tonga was the representative of the gods on earth, the Tamaha 
herself was virtually viewed as a god. 

Although the Wesleyans made numerous attempts to convert the Tu’i 
Tonga Laufilitonga to Wesleyanism, they failed (and the Tu’i Tonga 
became a Catholic); on the other hand, the Tamaha converted to Wes- 
leyanism and the missionaries scored quite a coup on aboriginal religious 
beliefs when this happened. Thomas wrote in his Journal that ““Tamma- 
ha has turned to God — also her brother Fehokohaabai, and all the 
people of Tungua have turned” (Thomas n.d.b: December 12, 1832). 
Gradually, Tongan culture changed in the nineteenth century under the 
pressure of the Wesleyan missionaries. 

The four titles of Tu’i Tonga, Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua, Tu’i Kanokupolu, 
and Tamaha thus represented the core of titles of aboriginal Tongan 
culture. From these four titles all other titles developed and as Thomas 
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stated (as cited earlier), “formerly there were three ranks of nobles in 
Tonga” for whom one would apply the term ’eiki (Thomas n.d.g:1). The 
concept of ’eiki has changed over time in Tonga, but this change has not 
always been understood and interpreted by all European observers. 
Writing of these four core titles in the nineteenth century, one astute 
eyewitness to changing Tongan culture did comprehend the changes in 
part: 


It may be noticed that the term Eiki applied to the above chiefs and their families 
almost exclusively in gone by days, and was a very choice word, but of later years it 
has become common (Thomas n.d.h:7). 


In aboriginal Tonga, individuals closely related to the Tu’i Tonga were 
termed the Sino’i ’eiki [literally ‘the body of the ’eiki’] (Churchward 
1959:430). These included the Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua, Tu’i Kanokupolu, 
and the Tamaha. In aboriginal Tonga, ’eiki was a concept of nobility, or 
noble birth. "Eiki is not immediately synonymous with ‘chief’ as numer- 
ous early European observers recorded. 

One of the earliest voyage accounts of Schouten and Le Maire from 
1616 has Ariki for “King” (Dalrymple 1770-1771:II, n.p.). The various 
vocabularies connected with Cook’s voyages have, for the Tongan vo- 
cabularies, ’Eegee as a “chief” (Anderson in Beaglehole 1967:956), Agee 
as “chief” (Samwell in Beaglehole 1967:1045), and ’Eegee as “chief” in 
King’s 1821 vocabulary (King 1821:447). Mariner’s 1817 edition has 
E’gi as “a chief; a god” and with a cross-reference to “chief” one 
finds in Mariner “(a noble) Egi; (chief of a district or island) todi; 
(supreme chief of king) how” (1817:I1). By the time of Mariner’s 1827 
edition, however, some revisions had been made and for Egi Mariner has 
“a chief; a god; the head man of a party” (1827: II, lvi). This final defini- 
tion roughly approximates the range of variation on the concept of ’eiki in 
aboriginal Tongan culture. Not all ‘chiefs’ as reported by European 
observers were ‘eiki to the Tongans and not all ’eiki to the Tongans were 
chiefs. 

At one point in the past the Tu’i Tonga divided his lands between his 
kinsmen, his ’eiki. The various ’eiki established and belonged to their own 
named groups of ’eiki or Ha’a, acorporate descent group. Various eiki of 
the Ha’a were given titles to represent some specific aspect of the ’eiki. 
When the Tw’i Kanokupolu Ngata received his title, he gave his own son 
who was named Leilua the title of Ve’ehala which is roughly translated as 
“the wrong-footed man.” With the title of Ve’ehala went some land on 
Tongatapu. It is the title of the ’eiki which passed on to another individual 
when the ‘eiki was no longer able to perform his duties. The title would 
not necessarily go to the oldest natural son of the ’eiki. The title could be 
passed to a brother of the ’eiki; the title could go to a son ora sister’s child; 
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or the title could go to an adopted son of the ’eiki. In aboriginal Tonga, 
succession to titles (and chieftainship) depended on a variety of factors, 
including a joint decision of the corporate descent group on the ability of 
the prospective ’eiki, as well as his age, number of wives, and the number 
of supporters the ’eiki could muster if he wanted to be a chief of the 
corporate descent group.® 

It cannot be stressed enough that in aboriginal Tonga consensus and 
flexibility were key concepts. An ’eiki who wanted to be a chief of a group 
of people had to have the consent of the people; and a chief also needed 
the consent of his fellow chiefs. Even the Tu’i Tonga could not be 
appointed to the title without the consent and support of either the Tw’i 
Ha’a Takalaua or the Tu’i Kanokupolu. Thomas wrote in hisJournal that 
“there is a union amongst the Tonga people, especially the chiefs, so that 
they consult each other before they determine anything” (February 11, 
1826). A Tw’i Kanokupolu had to have the support of the various Ha’a of 
Tonga to become Tu’i Kanokupolu. Thomas recorded how one indi- 
vidual had given up the Jotoo or Wesleyan religion: 


This evening Hohela came today to say that Tooboo had yielded to give up lotoo 
and to be made the Tooicanacabola. In a few days time all the old people are to 
meet at this part [Hihifo on Tongatapu] to make him. This is a serious event, 
(Thomas n.d.a: December 1, 1827). 


Other nineteenth-century observers also witnessed this “‘consensus and 
flexibility” aspect of Tonga culture: Cross wrote how the “Monarch is 
only superior Chief, and is absolute no longer than he is supported by 
others, many of whom have nearly as much power as himself, and in some 
instances more” (Hunt 1846:30). One nonmissionary observer of 1850 
wrote: 


The government of the islands is despotic, and not hereditary, but elective in the 
royal family. The eldest son of the king does not necessarily succeed his father, but 
another may be chosen from the sons of a former kin, or a younger son may be 


elected before an elder if he be thought to have more capacity for government 
(Brierly 1852:98). 


Thus an ’eiki who was chosen as a chief had to have the support of the 
people. He was a titled ’eiki. 

In aboriginal Tonga, there were also those ’eiki’s who did not have a 
title: these would be the Sino’i ’eiki for whom genealogical position, and 
not a mere title, was the important criterion, There were also those 
individuals who did have a title, yet were not ’eiki. These would be 


% See Urbanowicz (n.d. [1973]) for a description and analysis of aboriginal Tongan 


adoption patterns and the changes in adoption and inheritance procedures as a result of the 
Tongan Constitution of 1875. 
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matapule titles — titles given to an individual by an ’eiki, and the matapule 
title holder would look after a specific spot of land for the ’eiki. Finally, in 
aboriginal Tonga, (as well as today), there was the bulk of the populace: 
nontitled, non-’eiki individuals. 

In aboriginal Tonga then, ’eiki stood for a concept of noble birth. and 
Tongans used the term appropriately. The Tongans would be able to 
distinguish between: titled ’eiki, such as the Tw’i Tonga, nontitled ’eiki, a 
kinsman of the Tu’i Tonga, titled non-’eiki, amatapule, and the nontitled, 
non-eiki, bulk of the populace. In aboriginal Tonga, then, ’eiki was a 
concept of noble birth and not synonymous with “chief.” In the 
nineteenth century Thomas wrote: 


From this it will be seen that there are very many persons in the Friendly Islands, 
to whom the term eiki applies — persons who have nothing to do with the 
government of the Islands, but who had to be supported according to their rank, 
and many of them did receive more than civil respect — they had what may be 
called divine homage paid them, and some of them appeared to think that that was 
their proper right and due (Thomas n.d.h:16). 


CHANGES 


With sustained European contact, culminating in the Tongan Constitu- 
tion of 1875, aboriginal Tongan culture changed. The Constitution was 
promulgated by the Tu’i Kanokupolu King George Tupou with the aid of 
European advice. King George’s refusal to install a Tu’i Tonga after the 
death of Laufilitonga in 1865 has already been discussed. With the 
Constitution of 1875 King George totally consolidated his position 
(receiving the titles of Tu’i Tonga and Tu’i Kanokupolu) and removing 
the inherent consensus and flexibility concerning the rights of chieftain- 
ship.‘ The flexible system of titles and inheritance passed out of existence 
and a rigid father-to-son inheritance system was initiated. Where before a 
person received a title because of ability and consensus, now a person 
received a title because of the law. A completely workable system of 


* It was not written into the Tongan Constitution that Tu’i Kanokupolu King George was 


given the two titles of Tu’i Tonga and Tu’i Ha’a Takalaua. King George merely said that he 
“‘was conferred” with the two additional titles; however, at the same parliamentary meeting, 
King George said: “‘However I now desire to appoint paramount chiefs for these two 
dynasties as well as the Hangatatupu so I now confer the following titles and they are to be 
hereditary. (1) Tungi and his descendants to be head of the Ha’atakalaua for ever. (2) 
Kalaniuvalu and his descendents to be head of the Kauhala’uta [of the Tu’i Tonga] for 
ever... .’’(In Hunter 1963:4). One of the reasons that this was done was because of the fact 
that it was eventually written into the Tongan Constitution that if King George Tupou I 
were to have no legitimate heirs, the “Crown of Tonga” was to “descend to Uiliami Tugi and 
his lawful heirs” (King George Tupou I in Tonga Government Gazette, Volume II; 35E, 
December 16, 1885, page 1; also see Wylie 1967: I, 21). 
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status achievement had been removed and in its place a system of 
ascribed status substituted. 

With the Constitution of 1875 King George created the hereditary class 
of nobles, or nopele, who are included in the generic gloss how’eiki. The 
Constitution created the ’eiki nopele, but some of these ’eiki nopele were 
only matapules, or titled non-’eiki in aboriginal Tonga, and hence were 
only ’eiki in name and not ’eiki by noble birth. 

Prior to the Constitution, no one individual could hold more than one 
title, since the title holder was responsible to a specific group of people. 
Now, as a result of the Constitution there are men holding two titles, the 
most notable being Honorable Kalaniuvalu-Fotofili, and an individual 
has to divide his time, and hence his obligations, between two different 
groups of people. 

In aboriginal Tonga, women always had important positions in the 
society, with the Tamaha being the classic example. With the passage of 
time, the descendants of the Tamaha have suffered (Kaeppler 1971:183), 
although the Tamaha herself had extremely high rank and status in 
Tongan culture. In aboriginal Tonga, the Tamaha and her descendants 
always were well treated. 


INTERPRETATION AND SUMMARY 


Change obviously takes place over time and to discuss changes in Tonga 
one must first know what Tonga was like. Tonga is the only Polynesian 
island group to successfully survive into the twentieth century. It is 
currently a Constitutional Monarchy under His Majesty King Taufa’ahau 
Tupou IV. The survival and establishment of the constitutional monar- 
chial form of government was due to a skillful and somewhat blood- 
thirsty unification of the archipelago in 1852 by King George Tupou, 
later known as “the First’? and a great-great-great-Grandfather of his 
current majesty. 

The unification of the archipelago after the final war in 1852 and the 
subsequent reorganization and codification of the laws along Western 
European concepts brought about changes which have had ramifications 
in Tonga to this day. Scarr has shown that Tongans were advised in the 
nineteenth century that if Tongans wanted to avoid being “taken over” 
by larger foreign powers, Tonga would have to take on the trappings of 
Westernization. This Westernization was replete with a ‘Western 
facade” of a written Constitution and codified laws (Scarr 1968:86). Thus 
the Constitution of 1875 must serve as a landmark for virtually any 
discussions pertaining to Tongan culture. 

While this is a volume on political anthropology, it seems appropriate 
here to make some comments on psychological aspects concerning both 
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the Tongans and the numerous Europeans who have been in Tonga and 
who have written on Tonga. For aboriginal Tongans, rank was something 
which came about because one was born into the position. Status could be 
achieved by means of arranged marriages, skill at leadership or warfare, 
or anything which would virtually enhance an individual in the minds of 
fellow Tongans. The family was all important, or the genealogical rela- 
tionships between individuals of the extended family. In aboriginal 
Tonga, politics was “kinship writ large,” something which seems to exist 
to this day. The Tonga Chronicle of October 17, 1971, had the following 
statement in reference to the wife of His Majesty King Taufa’ahau Tupou 
IV: 


Queen Mata’aho in an interview with the Singapore newspaper Straits Times 
explained the tradition of the people and the monarchy in Tonga is like one big 
family with the King and Queen looked on as parents. 


This may be how some view the monarchy today, and it would probably 
be consistent with a statement pertaining to aboriginal Tonga, but it is not 
how nineteenth-century (and earlier) Europeans viewed Tonga. Aborig- 
inal Tonga was an extended family, with virtually everyone being able to 
trace kinship ties with everyone else. The concept of ’eiki or noble birth 
was a perfectly viable one in aboriginal Tonga, for Tongans knew who 
was genealogically related to whom. The fact that only a proven indi- 
vidual could be made a leader of men in aboriginal Tonga also made sense 
— but this did not make sense to European observers of the time. The 
Europeans, with European concepts of government, expected to find an 
articulating ‘“‘wholeness”’ in Tonga; instead, as Wilson’s statement makes 
clear, to their eyes they found chaos: 


The Government of Tongataboo is so complex in itself, and the natives’ account 
of it so different, each taking a particular pride in exalting his own chief above 
others, that it is difficult to come to any certainty concerning it (Wilson 
1799:269). 


Cook’s earlier statement from 1777 is also in keeping with this approach: 


Of the nature of Government we know no more than the general outline, a 
subordination is established among them that resembles the feudal system; but of 
its subdivisions of the Constituent parts and in what manner connected to form 
one body politic I confess myself totally ignorant (In Beaglehole 1967:174). 


Cook was not “totally ignorant” but he was honest in his reporting. 
When the missionaries arrived, particularly the Wesleyans in the 
nineteenth century, they too were confused — but they did something 
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about it: they did not admit to their confusions but set out to convert a 
culture! They sent back fantastic reports to Sydney and to London and 
continued to receive money and supplies to “convert” the Tongans. It 
was a fortuitous moment in 1826 when the Wesleyan missionaries 
Thomas and Hutchinson arrived on Tongatapu: they brought their own 
supplies (to augment those abandoned by Lawry when that missionary 
left in 1823) to convert the Tongans, they capitalized on the Europeans 
who had been living in the archipelago for numerous years, and they also 
profited from the problems of the Tongans. As Thomas relates in his 
Journals for 1827: 


I learn from a young man here, an Englishman, that Tonga at this time is 
principally in the possession of petty chiefs. Some few years ago the great men 
departed this life and some were killed — even the King’s family now have no 
power — but these chiefs fought and defended Tonga and they now possess the 
part they have rescued from their enemies, so that at this time they seem much 
aa having no head man (Thomas n.d.a: January 30, 1827, emphasis 
added). 


Because there was no “head man” or secular ruler, there was no Tongan 
with the authority to order the missionaries to leave. The mission 
approach was that of “divide-and-conquer” and they turned Tongan 
against Tongan — chief against chief. The religious wars of the nineteenth 
century which resulted from Wesleyan interference in aboriginal Tongan 
life were notorious for their ferocity. In January of 1837, the Wesleyan 
missionary Watkin could write of the destruction of the non- 
Wesleyanized-Tongan fortress of Ngeleia and how “‘one Christian was 
killed and three wounded [and] more than 25 heathens perished” 
(Watkin n.d.: January 11, 1837). Of the 1840 battles, the Wesleyan 
missionary P. Turner wrote: 


The heathens seem determined to die in their foolishness. I am told that they have 
made an oath to do so, before they will yield to the Xtns. (Turner n.d.: July 19, 
1840). 


Of the ferocious 1840 wars, Thomas could write that he told the Tw’i 
Kanokupolu Jiosaia Tupou that “the heathens had acted a great deal 
more kind than the Christians and that they were less disposed for war” 
(Thomas n.d.d.: August 4, 1840). 

Aboriginal Tonga was forcefully pulled into the nineteenth century and 
more needs to be written on this distasteful period. The demise of 
aboriginal Tongan culture was clearly visible in 1840 when the Wesleyan 
missionary John Thomas, probably one of the few missionaries who ever 
partially “understood” Tongan culture (and who has been ridiculed for 
it), wrote in his Journal of August 4, 1840, of the titled ’eiki Ma’afu of the 
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Ha’a Havea, a staunch non-Wesleyan-induced pro-indigenous Tongan 
individual: 


Old Maafu is angry and grieved, saying like one of old, ““Ye have taken away my 
gods, and what have I more.’ 
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COMMENT by H. J. M. Claessen 


Though I agree with the main points in Urbanowicz’ paper, there are some 
remarks of his on which I would like to briefly comment. 

1. Nowhere in the 1616 journals of Schouten and Le Maire is the word ariki 
used. They only speak of “‘Conink” or “‘Overste”’ (king or captain) (Engelbrecht 
and van Herwerden 1945:1, 56, 185). They mention his name as: Latou (1945:58, 
184). The only Dutch navigator who uses a word resembling ariki is Tasman, 
when he describes his meeting a “Coninck off overste’’ during his stay in Ton- 
gatapu in 1643, giving his title as Aisij (Posthumus Meyes 1919:75). 

2. It is not clear to me why Urbanowicz speaks of a divine tamaha. The few 
tamaha’s known from the sources are not presented as such. For instance, Cook 
describes a dinner, during which the presence of a woman of high status made it 
impossible for Paulaho, the tui tonga, to eat or drink. She was, as Beaglehole 
explains in a note, Moungalakepa, the tamaha (Cook 1967:136 and note). Cook 
does not give any further comment to this situation. 

In his discussion of the political structure of Tonga, Cook only points to the fact 
that some persons had a higher rank than the tui tonga (Cook 1967:178 and note). 
Neither the descriptions of Moungalakepa, nor those of Latunipulu, her brother 
(the only official male tamaha in Tongan history [Cook 1967:178 note]) give the 
impression that they were considered as divine. On the contrary, describing 
Latunipulu, Cook remarks: ‘‘Latouleboula was looked upon by his country men 
as a Mad man, and many of his actions shewed they were not mistaken” and Cook 
continues: he and his sister “were both frequently with us, but never appeared to 
be persons of consequence nor property” (1967:179). 

Moungalakepa and Latunipulu were both fahu to the tuti tonga. This is a 
Tongan custom which in every family gives preeminence to the female and her 
children. This custom still prevails (Koch 1955:71 ff.). There is no reason to expect 
that this situation gives a divine status to the female relatives of the tui tonga — 
unless, of course, the tui tonga himself had a divine status. In my opinion there are 
no reasons to suppose this (cf. Mariner 1819:403 ff.; Gifford 1929:75, 289; 
Claessen 1970:37 ff.). The same holds for the other female relatives of the tui 
tonga. For instance Nanasipau, Paulaho’s sister — the tui tonga fefine — was 
often met by the French visitors Labillardiére (1800:I], 123) and Dentrecasteaux 
(1808:I, 293) and also by the missionaries of the ‘“‘Duff” (Wilson 1799:240). 
They all describe her as a person of high status, but nowhere in their descriptions 
is the idea of divine hinted at. The same holds for her son, the tui Ardeo, who 
was met by the missionaries of the “Duff” (Wilson 1799:231, 265), as well 
as by Dumont d’Urville (1832:IV, 73). They all have a favourable impression 
of this young noble, but again, not the slightest hint to a divine status — though, as 
a matter of fact, he had a fahu-relation to Paulaho, comparable to Latunipulu’s. 
The sources cited by Urbanowicz are letters and reports by nineteenth-century 
missionaries who lived in the Tonga Islands long after the fall of the old regime. 
Perhaps their informants did idealize the past, or had no clear remembrance of it. 
At least their descriptions do not square with those of the earlier visitors to the 
Friendly Islands. 

Apart from that, the question remains whether nineteenth-century mis- 
sionaries are trustworthy informants on the religious thoughts of non-Western 
peoples. 

3. I have the impression that Urbanowicz, influenced by Turner’s letter- 
journal, underestimates the political influence and the political status of the tui 
tonga. Paulaho, in particular, the last of the great tui tonga’s, repeatedly tried to 
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influence Tongan policy (Claessen 1970:53). Even his unlucky successor, 
Maulupekotofa, tried to do this. He participated in the civil wars (Claessen 
1968:512 ff.). Not before the nineteenth century did the tui tonga dissappear from 
the political scene. 
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Law and Negative Sanctions in African 
Societies 


ALOZIE N. WACHUKU 


This article is a study of legal and sanctioning orders in Africa. It 
examines the relationships between legal order, sanctioning order, 
and society, as well as the relationships between political development 
and the sanctioning order that upholds the law at various stages and 
levels. 

My intention is to provide a positive contribution as well as a critique of 
the existing literature in the field. The positive aspect consists of the 
exploration of certain aspects of indigenous African legal systems that 
have not been adequately studied. At the same time, I wish to present a 
critique of the prevailing tendency in juristic and to a lesser extent in 
anthropological literature to deny the existence of law in some societies. 
Furthermore, I am dissatisfied with the lumping together of all indige- 
nous African laws in the category of “customary law.” Concerning the first 
point, I take a position similar to that adopted by Balandier (1972: 
preface) with respect to politics and argue that legal theory should be 
separated from the theory of the state. Regarding the second point, my 
primary goal is an understanding of Africa in its own right. 

My concern is with indigenous African structures and processes as far 
as they can be reconstructed. I am not interested in the judicial structures 
and processes represented and interpreted by the various European 
colonial administrations in Africa. Ollenu (1969) has already pointed out 
that these differ “in constitution, powers and modes of instituting pro- 
cess, and execution of their decrees and orders from the indigenous 
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tribunals they have superseded” (Gluckman 1969:110). In addition, the 
laws they recognize are the “exoteric” as opposed to the “esoteric” laws 
of Africa (1969:98). In the case of the British, the only laws cognizable in 
these imported tribunals are those which conform to “natural justice, 
equity, and good conscience” (Allott 1960:197). 

It is hoped that the present study will contribute to the elaboration of a 
general and unified theory of African law and, in a more general sense, to 
the existing literature in comparative law. While the structures and pro- 
cesses described here have been superseded by foreign institutions, a 
description is even more important today for the understanding of the 
forces behind the maintenance of social order in Africa. African society is 
still essentially a folk society.1 Public order is maintained not because of 
the state but in spite of it. Most Africans, in rural areas, view the presence 
of the state law officers in their districts with disquiet. For these officers, 
in folk imagination, are either harbingers or purveyors of disorder. 

My principle theoretical assumption is that law is a cultural universal. 
All societies have laws. It is the age-old Latin dictum, ubi societas, ibi jus. 
There can be no society without a system of laws to regulate relations 
among its members. Without laws, a group is not a society but only an 
aggregation. To support this assumption, the following five theses 
derived from this axiom are relevant: (1) the character of law and the 
mechanism of enforcement is determined by the character of the society; 
(2) the state is only one among several order-creating, order-maintaining, 
and order-transforming social institutions; (3) societies operate parallel 
systems of laws and sanctions within them; (4) the existence of laws is 
independent of the existence of legislators, courts, and other formalized 
law agencies; (5) the reliance on physical coercion of a centralized power 
as a mechanism of social control increases with the decline of social and 
political integration. 


DEFINITION OF LAW 


The definition of the concept of law has engaged many brilliant minds 
among philosophers, jurists, sociologists, anthropologists, and other 
social theorists.? Unfortunately some of these definitions, such as John 


1 Arecent study by the Ford Foundation (“Urbanization in tropical Africa”) shows that in 


1970 an estimated 11 percent of the population live in cities of 20,000 or more. However, 
instead of the so-called “urban-folk continuum,” folk society is used here to refer to 
preindustrial society. Three typologies of folk society are the band-egalitarian type, the 
village-rank type, and the state-stratified type. These correspond variously to the small-, 
medium-, and large-scale political systems of this article. 

2 For excellent summary of the attempts to define law see Elias (1956:62, Chapter IV) and 
Pospisil (1971: Chapter II). For law as defined by four major schools (natural law, legal 
positivism, legal realism, and sociological jurisprudence) see Golding 1965. 
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Austin’s dogmatic definition of law as the “sovereign’s command,” rep- 
resent ideological preferences rather than a universally valid conception 
of law (Austin 1954). The result is that so much controversy has been 
generated by the attempt to give ‘‘the” definition of law that some (like 
United States Justice Frank) have despaired of the effort and decided to 
abandon it as a sterile exercise (Gluckman 1965:179-180). I do not 
pretend to give any definitive answer to this problem, nor do I strive after 
a canonical definition. I merely offer an operational definition which can 
be useful for cross-cultural and diachronic comparison. 

The importance of such a definition cannot be overemphasized. Thus 
Evans-Pritchard’s definition of law as “judgments delivered by an inde- 
pendent and impartial authority which has, also, power to enforce its 
decision” led him to the conclusion that the Nuer have no law “‘in a strict 
sense” (1940:162). On the other hand, the definition of law as “most 
processes of social control” attributed to Malinowski (1926) is more 
consistent with my major theoretical assumption. Besides the various 
senses in which the concept of law is used by the physical and natural 
scientists, there are various other ways in which the word is used by the 
social theorist. Law used in the sense of sociological law could be a 
description of certain regularities of social behavior. Michels’ “Iron Law 
of Oligarchy”’ is representative of this usage. The second sense which is 
the concern of the present article, prescriptive law, connotes the impera- 
tives of social behavior that are both positively and negatively sanctioned. 
The Greeks employed the word nomos for this usage. Essentially I have 
based my inquiry on the premise that all societies possess nomoi. In many 
European languages, law is further divided into reciprocal rights and 
obligations owed by members of society to one another (jus, droit), and 
positive formulation of these rights and duties in the form of enactments 
by the political authorities of the society (lex, lois). It is also possible to find 
aclass of laws whose validity derives from outside the society of the living. 

Law as used here refers to all those rules of social conduct considered 
binding on members of a society, deviation from which is met with 
socially approved negative sanctions. Radcliffe-Brown defines negative 
sanctions as all those “reactions toward the particular or general behavior 
of a member of the community which constitute judgments of disap- 
proval” (1952:206). They are legal when they are carried out in con- 
formity with social usage and are capable of imposing legitimate social 
incapacitation on the victim. Whether a sanction has ‘‘teeth” or not is 
measured by its social adequacy. 

Law has many functions. It provides a mechanism of coordination and 
restraint, a mechanism of conflict resolution, and a mechanism for the 
enforcement of breaches of social rules. My focus is on the last. 

It remains to define two other critical concepts employed in this study. 
By social and political development, I refer to structural differentiation 
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and functional specificity. By political integration, I mean the coordina- 
tion of authority-structure (vertical integration) and congruence between 
polity and society (horizontal integration). 


CLASSIFICATION 


Most works on African law draw a distinction between what they call 
“African customary law” and written law. In the first category all original 
African laws are lumped together and in the second category all those of 
foreign import. Among French writers, this classification looks like the 
transportation into the African scene of the old division of France into 
pays du droit coutumier and pays du droit écrit (Maine 1888:80ff). So 
sentimental is the attachment to this classification that Possoz, who 
criticized it as a colonial imposition (1944:25), nevertheless entitled the 
book presenting this criticism Elements de droit coutumier négre. It is time 
to rectify this unsatisfactory and unscientific state of affairs. The classifi- 
cation of the laws of particular societies is again not helpful for cross- 
cultural comparison. Thus both Rattray (1929) and Busia (1952) classify 
Ashanti laws into private law cases (efisem) and public law cases (oman 
akyiwade). Similarly, Igbo laws have been classified into two broad 
categories: nso [sacred law or law of abomination] and non-nso (Meek 
1937; Green 1964; Uchendu 1965). While these classifications may be 
useful for monographic studies, their heuristic payoff for cross-cultural 
comparison is negligible. 

A possible tripartite classification is suggested by Igbo legal vocabu- 
lary. The Igbo clearly distinguish three planes of legal facts: (1) nso 
[supernatural law/sacred law]; (2) omena ala [custom/customary law]; (3) 
iwu [enactments or positive law]. 

It will require a comparative study of the legal vocabularies of the 
various African societies to prove the ultimate validity of this tripartite 
classification. But it is a classification that holds great promise for cross- 
cultural comparison. It is supported by certain basic postulates of African 
cosmology that have already been verified cross-culturally. The first is the 
African postulate of a world ruled by a supreme cosmic force (being) and 
a host of spirits among which are the ancestors. The second is the African 
conception of the community which consists of the dead (ancestors), the 
living, and those yet to be born. 

We can also distinguish three types of social groups, each of which has 
its characteristic legal sanction: the community of religion whose laws are 
upheld by supernatural/ritual sanctions, the community of persons based 
on moral sanctions, and the society of individuals supported by penal 
sanctions. These social groups are heuristic models. Historical societies 
only approximate them to a greater or lesser degree. 
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LAW SANCTIONS IN OPERATION 


To demonstrate the plausibility of these major theoretical formulations, 
let us examine the juridical cultures of six different African societies in 
order to see the operation of their legal and sanctioning orders. These six 
societies are chosen to represent three different kinds of authority struc- 
tures (political systems) and principles of social organization that are 
prevalent in Africa: 

1. Small-scale political systems where nomadic bands of hunters and 
gatherers are the sovereign authorities, as represented by the Pygmies 
and Bushmen. 

2. Medium-scale political system where the village or village group is 
sovereign, as represented by the Nuer, the Kikuyu, and the Igbo. 

3. Large-scale political system of the territorial state type, as repre- 
sented by the Ashanti. 

The first two types of political systems have been variously referred to 
as stateless, acephalic, and multicentric systems. The last group has been 
described as a state, cephalic, and unicentric. 

The small-scale political system represents a survival of the Stone Age. 
It is a community that is essentially egalitarian, knowing no social dif- 
ferentiation other than that based on sex and age. Ownership of the most 
important economic commodity, land, belongs to the community as a 
whole. No social grouping larger than kinship groups exists. There are no 
institutionalized leadership roles, the only form of leadership being what 
I shall term “functional leadership.” This represents a fluid leadership 
structure in which expertise in a particular field of endeavor is the sole 
criterion of leadership. Such leadership cannot be transferred to other 
spheres of activity. And there is virtually no limit to the number of people 
who can occupy positions of leadership. 

The medium-scale political system is the most prevalent in Africa. 
Although its central ideological tendency is egalitarian, elements of social 
differentiation have emerged based on ascriptive as well as achieved 
criteria. The diala [son of the soil] and non-diala status among the Igbo, 
and the diel [aristocrat], jaan [Dinka], rul [Nuer of other clan] among the 
Nuer, represent ascriptive criteria of social differentiation, while the 
presence of titles represents achieved status. Associations have emerged 
to create a cross-cutting, nonkinship basis of social solidarity. Ownership 
of land passes from the total community to lineages and families but not 
to individuals, except for usufructuary purposes. Some personalities 
exercise ritual and secular authority either by virtue of their ritual status 
(okpara, leopard-skin chief) or their charisma. There are leaders and 
followers; there is authority but as yet no power. 

The large-scale political systems are essentially organizations of power. 
Most are created by a conquering minority whose superior military 
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organization enable them to impose their will upon the majority. They 
are characterized by a well-defined social hierarchy based wn the degree 
of consanguinity. The society is clearly divided into aristocrats and com- 
moners, rulers and subjects. Allegiance to the supreme authority 
becomes the essential qualification for citizenship. The king embodies the 
military, political, legislative, executive, and judicial authority of the total 
society. Royal office is legitimized through the myth of divinity of the 
royal lineage, and the sometimes dubious saga of the royal ancestors. The 
king possesses ritual as well as secular power, with the possibility of 
overwhelming physical force always present to buttress kingly authority. 
The most important economic product, land, is held by families, lineages, 
and clans for the king who in turn holds it in trust for the ancestors. No 
land within the kingdom can be transferred to any group outside the 
kingdom without the consent of the king. The king is thus the custodian of 
all lands in the kingdom. 

In all African societies the kinship group plays a central role in the 
maintenance of social order. The kin group is collectively responsible for 
the delicts of any of its members and any resulting opprobrium is attached 
to the lineage. Africa did not have the landless peasantry that was a major 
source of crimes in other societies. Although kin groups and lineage 
heads play an important role in the juridical cultures of Africa, nowhere 
does the power of the lineage head approximate that of the paterfamilias 
of Republican Rome. Nor is there any justification for Possoz’s (1944:20), 
juridical axiom: la paternité, c’est le droit; le droit, c’est la paternité. 1 find 
no support for his paternat, which to me is nothing more than an attempt 
to foist the patria potestas of Roman private law on Africa. 


SUPERNATURAL LAW IN BREACH 


Under supernatural law we have all those rules whose validity is founded 
on the order of the universe, the order of society, and the nature of man. 
Their origin is associated with what Radcliffe-Brown has called the 
*World-Dawn” and “(Dawn-Beings.” Their violation is supposed to dis- 
turb the cosmological and social equilibrium, bring disaster to the indi- 
vidual, and calamity to the community. The offender is not only severely 
punished, but a certain prescribed rite must be performed and observed 
to remove the stigma and restore cosmological and social harmony. The 
offenses governed by this category of law include incest, homicide, sac- 
rilege, witchcraft, suicide, and sorcery. Concerning these offenses 
Radcliffe-Brown (Radcliffe-Brown and Forde 1970:70) has written: 


In Europe in Christian times, bestiality, homosexuality, witchcraft as “unnatural” 
offences were quite logically regarded as offences against the Creator, and there- 
fore the concern of the Church. In England it is only recently that incest has been 
treated as a crime to be dealt with by secular courts. 
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In Africa they belong to the realm of esoteric law, the prerogative of the 
elders and of ritual and cult personages. Examples of breaches of these 
laws in the six African societies will demonstrate the relationship between 
law, sanction, and society. 


Pygmies 


Among the Pygmies, incest incurs the greatest social opprobrium. Any 
violation is supposed to incur supernatural sanction of death by leprosy 
(Turnbull 1961:114). Therefore the community merely contents itself 
with ostracizing the offender by chasing him into the forest, a sanction 
which Vansina (1965:57) rightly points out is equivalent to the death 
penalty. But in actual fact, when the outrage of the community has 
quietened, the culprit returns and is reintegrated into society. Unlike 
other African societies, there is no ritual expiation to remove the stigma, 
because of the general lack of belief in cults, evil spirits, ancestors, or 
charms of any sort among the Pygmies. They only believe in the benevo- 
lent Forest Deity and think that wickedness is only to be seen among 
uncivilized people! Pygmy religion, unlike the religious systems of most 
African societies, is not cosmological. 

There is no record of homicide among the Pygmies. Considering the 
general Pygmy attitude toward all forms of social disturbances that are 
likely to disrupt group solidarity, we can only conjecture that they con- 
sider murder the greatest act of barbarism. Since the Pygmies are not 
warlike and do not fight with other groups even when their territorial 
sovereignty is violated, this interpretation may be justified. The only 
occasion on which the Pygmies are known to fight is when they are 
compelled to follow their village masters as spies or auxiliaries (Vansina 
1965:55-56). 

Witchcraft does not form part of the spiritual and intellectual heritage 
of the Pygmies and they despise its presence among the villagers. In their 
forest environment all is good. It is only when they come in contact with 
what is called “civilization” that they perceive all sorts of evil. 


Bushmen 


Incest has a very broad meaning among the Bushmen. It includes sexual 
congress between name relations (Marshall in Gibbs 1960:259-260). 
Consequently a man may not marry or even engage in sexual jokes witha 
woman who has the same name as his mother. Like the Pygmies, they 
expect supernatural punishment for any breaches of the rules of incest 
(Schapera 1930:152). They do not punish the offender themselves. 
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Homicide among the Bushmen is a grievous offense which incurs blood 
vengeance. Murder is punished with death, the sentence being executed 
by the kinsmen of the dead person who may stone the offender to death 
(Schapera 1930:155). There is no evidence of a subsequent ritual expia- 
tion for the murder. Could it be the lack of cosmological religions among 
this Stone Age people? 


The Nuer 


The Nuer view incest, murder, and witchcraft with the same horror as 
most African societies. They consider incestuous congress so distasteful 
that in their case even those adopted into a kin group are prohibited from 
any sexual relations with their adopted lineage under pain of supernatural 
sanctions. They believe that ‘““A man who has cut the scrotum of your 
beast, if he has sexual relations with your daughter, he shall die” (Evans- 
Pritchard 1940:222). Cutting the scrotum of the beast is the ritual that 
sanctifies adoption. The consequences of the crime are not believed to 
stop with the offenders themselves. Worse still, their kinsfolk will be 
afflicted with disaster such as disease, sterility, infant mortality, etc. 
(Howell 1954:209). To prevent disaster, expiatory rituals are performed. 
Unlike other African peoples who accompany ritual sanctions with physi- 
cal coercion, the Nuer consider supernatural sanction to be an adequate 
deterrent against the offense. Many instances of people dying as a result 
of the offense were given to Evans-Pritchard (1963). 

It is the Nuer treatment of homicide that has particularly earned them 
the reputation of being “lawless.”” Homicide is physically sanctioned only 
by the act of self-help institutionalized in the feud system, thus making it 
appear that only those who have kinsmen strong enough to exert talion 
are protected by the law. This would seem to be a genuine argument of 
lawlessness since the essence of law is equality of all before the law. But 
equality before the law is merely an ideal which is not attained in a 
modern democratic state either. One must not ignore the fact that a 
murderer is not likely to be aided by his kinsmen unless they consider his 
action justified by a prior wrong. But the rituals following an act of 
murder qualify as legitimate social incapacitation, our basic attribute of 
legal sanctions. The murderer is expected to conform to certain defined 
social behavior. After the act of murder, the killer may not eat, drink, or 
shave his head; his cattle byre is closed; his family flees; weeds grow over 
their home (Howell 1954:44). He must seek sanctuary in the home of the 
leopard-skin chief, confess his offense, and then the leopard-skin chief 
must perform the ritual of bloodletting. I do not consider the sanctions of 
a modern state to be more effective than this. In a modern state, there is 
always the possibility that the act of murder may not be detected or 
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confessed, and the culprit goes free. In contrast, no Nuer dares fail to 
confess an act of murder. That murder continues to be committed among 
the Nuer is not due to lack of effective legal sanction but is rather because 
in all societies desperate men guided by blind passion are prepared to risk 
even the worst punishment. 

Again, there is a well-known and elaborate system of restitution, 
compensation, and satisfaction to resolve the dispute and restore the 
disturbed equilibrium. Forty to fifty head of cattle are paid to the 
offended kin group. Some of the blood cattle is used to provide a wife for 
the ghost to raise offspring so that his lineage will continue. The dead man 
is thus enabled to be a father without being a genitor. These are clear and 
explicit statements of Nuer law on homicide. 

Homicide against one’s own close kin goes without compensation. 
Only ritual expiation is undertaken. Thus the murder of one’s wife is 
uncompensated, as are parricide, fratricide, and suicide. These are 
merely regarded as stupid acts, negations of the very principle of kinship. 
However, very elaborate rituals are carried out for the safety of the 
offender and his kinsmen. 


Kikuyu 


The Kikuyu also consider incest such a reprehensible act that it is classi- 
fied among those acts that are never done. There is no evidence of a 
penalty attending such a crime, except the generalized statement of 
Kenyatta (1929:154) that ‘“‘all forms of erotic connection between mem- 
bers of the same family are considered a great sin.” 

Settlement of homicide among the Kikuyu takes the form of force, 
talion, and compensation. The kin group whose member has been mur- 
dered immediately seeks blood vengenance on the murderer or any of his 
close kinsfolk. If the murderer or any of his close kinsmen is killed, the 
matter is settled there and then and the offending side is prohibited from 
seeking any further bloodshed. But if the kinsfolk of the murderer seek 
safety in flight, as is most often the case, the offended side razes their 
homestead, kills their livestock, and destroys their agricultural crops. The 
kinsfolk of the murderer can then return after the expiration of a period 
of twenty-eight days with the consent of the victim’s family. Then they 
atone for the murder of their kinsmen according to an established scale: 
one hundred sheep or goats or ten cows for a man; thirty sheep or goats or 
three cows for a woman (Kenyatta 1929:219). The scale of compensation 
is the same for a baby boy and a full-grown man, and the same for a 
full-grown woman and a baby girl. The higher rate for a man is based on 
the calculation that he can add up to that number of livestock to the 
lineage, whereas the rate for a woman is based on the traditional bride 
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price. In the case of a married woman the compensation is paid to the 
husband, otherwise all payments are made to the patrilineage. The 
Kikuyu scale of compensation is different from the Nuer because it 
discriminates between the sexes, whereas the Nuer make no such distinc- 
tion. However, no compensation is paid for death resulting from witch- 
craft. The offender is publicly burned with his nearest kin lighting the first 
fire (Kenyatta 1929:219). 


Igbo 


Among the Igbo the crime of incest is considered nso; emegi-eme [that 
which is never done]. The sin of incest is punished according to the 
structural distance of the offenders in the kinship system. The closer the 
distance, the graver the punishment. The graver the punishment, the less 
likelihood that the offense will be committed. In incestuous congress 
between close kinsmen, the culprits are killed or sold into slavery. If they 
are farther apart in the kinship structure, less penalty will be inflicted. But 
in all cases, the kinsmen of the culprits are required to provide a tortoise, 
a sheep, and a hen for sacrifice to Ala [the Earth Deity] to remove the 
stigma (Meek 1937:224),. 

The Igbo attitude to homicide is rather ambivalent. On the one hand, 
the Igbo believe that blood should be paid for with blood and on the other 
hand the community and individuals are reluctant to punish such a crime. 
Murder is a crime against Ala and one does not expiate a crime against 
Ala by committing another crime of the same magnitude. To reconcile 
this difficult position, Igbo law demands that he who commits a murder 
should hang himself. Thus when a man kills another he is duty-bound to 
hang himself. If he happens, however, to be a coward or an important 
man in his lineage, he may take refuge in flight. Then all his kinsfolk must 
also flee their home. The offended side razes their homestead, uproots 
their economic crops, and seizes all valuables they find on the homestead. 
Patrilineal relatives of the murdered man are forbidden to take any of the 
valuables because this is ‘eating blood money” (Meek 1937:209). The 
relatives of the murderer remain in exile for the equivalent of four Igbo 
weeks (izu). After this they can, with the consent of the relatives of the 
murdered man, be invited by the elders to return. Acts of ritual expiation 
are performed to remove the stigma. When the murderer returns, a public 
trial is held. If he is found guilty of deliberate murder, he is requested to 
hang himself. He may be required to produce a substitute if there are 
extenuating circumstances, and this substitute is ritually dedicated to Ala. 
Many other alternatives are possible, but in all cases an act of ritual 
expiation is performed. Even when the offender has performed all these 
expiatory rituals, he is still subjected to various forms of social incapacita- 
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tion. He is enjoined not to be present during any festival of Ala, and 
during such ceremonies he is not supposed to let his feet touch the 
ground. His wife abandons him and no woman will again accept him in 
marriage. Cases of suicide are also considered as an abomination; and 
rituals are performed to remove the stigma. 


Ashanti 


Among the Ashanti, in addition to incest and homicide, crimes against 
the Asantehene [king of the Ashanti] are included among violations of 
supernatural law. The Asantehene is regarded as a divinity. 

Incest (mogyadie) was regarded as falling within the category of 
offenses classified as “things hateful to the tribe” (oman akyiwade). 
Concerning incest, Rattray writes (1929:304) and Busia (1952:71) con- 
firms that: 


Perhaps no other sin was regarded with greater horror among the Ashanti. [The 
couple were killed for fear that if the crime went unpunished] hunters would have 
ceased to kill the animals in the forest, the crops would have refused to bear fruits, 
children would have ceased to be born, the Samanfo (spirits of the dead ancestors) 
would have been infuriated, the gods would have been angered, abusua (clans) 
would have ceased to exist, and all would have been chaos (basa basa) in the 
world. 


It is to be noted that the Ashanti concept of incest is so broad as to include 
all sexual congress between couples who bear the same clan name even 
when no descent can be traced. Though the offense is not as severely 
punished today, nonetheless the public scorn which the offenders incur is 
so intense that they leave the community (Fortes 1950:257). 

Homicide among the Ashanti is regarded as an offense against the 
order of the universe, the ancestors, the community, and the chief (Asan- 
tehene). The fear is that if the offense is not adequately punished, the 
ghost of the dead will haunt the chief. Consequently, the only punishment 
that is satisfactory is blood vengeance (Busia 1952:70). The offender is 
executed. 

The Ashanti treatment of accidental homicide shows the place of 
criminal intent (mens rea) in their juridical culture. In the case of acciden- 
tal death, the offender is required to bring a sheep which is sacrificed in 
ritual expiation of the offense. The following invocation is made to the 
spirits by the spokesman: “Someone has fired a bad gun; we have investi- 
gated the matter, he did not do it intentionally and we say he should go 
and bury the man. We pray you not to let such a misfortune (bad thing) 
happen again” (Busia 1952:71). 

The treatment of suicide also illustrates the emphasis on the divinity of 
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the king. Only a divine authority could authorize the taking of life. The 
offender, by undertaking to kill himself, has assumed the prerogatives of 
the Asantehene who sits on the stool of the ancestors. Not even a chief 
can impose capital punishment without the authority of the Asantehene. 
Consequently the dead man is publicly tried and pronounced guilty for 
committing an offense against the gods. He is reprimanded and then 
beheaded. The necessary rituals of purification are performed and the 
peace of the community with the gods and the ancestors is restored (Busia 
1952:71). 


CUSTOMARY LAW IN BREACH 


With slight modification of the definition of English common law (Elias 
1956:49), we define customary law as the common sense of the commu- 
nity crystalized and formulated by the ancestors. Here we must draw a 
distinction between custom expressive of comity and custom declaratory 
of law. The latter is considered obligatory and its violation is met with 
sanctions that are socially incapacitating. To use the example of Sir 
Donald Cameroun quoted by Elias, dancing during marriage ceremonies 
is an act of comity, while the payment of the customary bride price or 
rendering bride service is custom as law. Without the latter, a purported 
marriage is a nullity. Cohabitation with a woman without prior customary 
payment or service is considered mere concubinage. These are exoteric 
rules known by all adult and fully enculturated persons, and they include 
rulings (laws) on theft, adultery, inheritance and succession, land tenure, 
marriage, constitutional law, laws of war, peace, and neutrality, assault, 
and other personal offenses. The rules of customary law are clear. Non 
liquet is not a problem of African judicature. The so-called problem of 
ascertainment of African customary law was created by the colonial 
administrations. 


Pygmies 


The Pygmies, like many other societies, have varying standards of 
measuring theft. Theft of non-Pygmy property is readily indulged in. The 
perpetrators are even treated as heroes in much the same way as Euro- 
peans still celebrate the saga of their various conquistadores who looted 
the patrimony of the indigenous peoples of Africa, Asia, and the 
Americas. However, theft of the property of a fellow Pygmy is viewed 
gravely among these unselfish people who share their collective product 
on the basis of “‘to each according to his needs.” In case of theft, the 
culprit is cooperatively thrashed and exposed to other forms of ridicule 
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(Vansina 1965:57). This punishment is even more humiliating because 
only children are flogged. To be an object of derision in this tightly 
integrated society could be quite mortifying. 

Adultery is rare among the Pygmies, as the nature of their settlement 
makes it difficult to practice, and besides it would strain the social 
harmony which is the essence of this society. 1am not aware of any record 
of adultery among the Pygmies. 

Breaches of customary law of cooperation, such as cheating and other 
antisocial acts, are punished by ridicule, satire, and ostracism. Turnbull 
(1961: Chapter 5) has competently chronicled for us how such sanctions 
can be effectively applied in the case of Cephu, the bad hunter. In this 
case, Cephu was compelled, through virtual social ostracism, to return the 
game he had unlawfully appropriated during the hunt. It fully meets our 
criterion of legitimate social incapacitation and social adequacy. 

Pygmy customary law of marriage is based on sister exchange. When 
one marriage is dissolved, the other is dissolved automatically since one 
must have a sister to give in return for a wife received. 


Bushmen 


Among the Bushmen, the idea of individual property has developed. 
While the products of the hunt are shared on the basis of need, a principle 
of distribution has evolved which enables the man who killed the animal 
to get certain portions while reserving others for the lineage head. This 
cooperative principle of sharing food and other products of the hunt 
makes it impossible for any member of the community to be without food. 
There is a particular disincentive to individual acquisitiveness. Marshall 
(1961:245~246) reports the virtual absence of stealing among the Nyae 
Nyae !Kung. She was told by her informant: ‘Stealing will cause nothing 
but trouble. It might cause fighting.” Stealing is very difficult because of 
the nature of the environment — the thief would leave his footprints on 
the sands of the Kalahari desert and the Bushmen are noted for their 
ability to decipher footprints. When theft occurs, the thief is easily found 
and is asked to return what he has stolen. If he refused he might be killed 
by the victim. Such killing is not regarded as murder. In some Bushmen 
groups, the thief not only has to return the stolen goods, but all his 
possessions are taken away from him as well (Schapera 1930:152, 193). 

Adultery is considered a cardinal crime among the Bushmen. Here 
again it is difficult to commit the offense because of the exposed environ- 
ment. But when the crime does in fact occur, it is considered a personal 
injury by the husband who tries to kill the adulterer. The unfaithful wife is 
beaten and in some cases divorced (the Bushmen do not deliberately kill 
their women). 
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Most other customary law delicts are punished by thrashing, a punish- 
ment usually reserved for women, who only face the death penalty for 
murder. Even in the case of war the Bushmen never kill their women; 
they are merely captured and taken in marriage by their captors. 
Trespassing is settled by regulated blood feud, while the violation of 
territorial sovereignty is settled by war. These are not wars of conquest 
and occupation — they are simply intended to restore the status quo ante. 
Fourie reports that some groups occupy the territory of the vanquished 
“Jest harm and disaster will overtake them’’ (Schapera 1930:158). Their 
customary law recognizes the immunity of the negotiators, who are 
allowed unimpeded ingress and egress between the two warring groups. 
Could this lend credence to Sir Harold Nicolson’s (1966:10) thesis that 
the law of diplomatic immunity is the oldest law of diplomatic inter- 
course? Perhaps a comparative study of the laws of war, peace, and 
neutrality of other Stone Age, preagricultural communities will help to 
clarify this fact. 

The Bushmen’s customary law of marriage is based on the principle of 
bride-service. A man usually goes to live with the parents of his wife in 
order to render them bride-service. He can return to his own patrilineage 
after the birth of their first child. This service replaced the bride-price 
customary in many other African societies. 


Nuer 


Among the Nuer, stealing and adultery are considered personal injuries 
to the victim and are dealt with by acts of self-help well understood by the 
Nuer. The word for theft (kwaal) however has a very broad meaning. It 
applies to all forms of appropriation of another person’s property, both 
rightful and wrongful (Evans-Pritchard 1940:165; Howell 1954:200). 
Thus when a man seizes the property of a man who is indebted to him, it is 
referred to as kwaal. Similarly, illegal appropriation of another person’s 
property is referred to askwaal. In cases of illegal appropriation, the thief 
is required to return what he has stolen when he is caught and in addition 
he is required to pay compensation to the victim according to an estab- 
lished scale. Thus the theft of cattle requires compensation ranging from 
six to ten cattle. Various scales of compensation exist for what has been 
stolen. Theft therefore requires first a restitution and second a compensa- 
tion for the inconvenience suffered by the victim. Another form of 
wrongful appropriation is the appropriation of the property of a close 
kinsman without his consent. In this case, a kinsman may covet the 
property of another. He may ask the owner to give the coveted object to 
him. Should he refuse, the covetous person may stealthily proceed to 
appropriate the property nevertheless. The victim can then only grumble, 
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hoping that one day the other party will extend a similar privilege to 
him. 

Adultery among the Nuer is rare. When the offense does occur, there is 
an established scale of compensation. If the adulterer refuses to pay the 
compensation, the offended husband may seize cattle from the adul- 
terer’skraal. This may lead to a fight which can, in turn, degenerate into a 
blood feud. Evans-Pritchard (1940:166) reports that compensation is 
seldom paid. However, the principle of structural relativity in the social 
system is the determining factor. The rule is: the nearer the structural 
distance, the less the compensation demanded and the greater the pos- 
sibility of payment. Conversely, the greater the structural distance, the 
greater the compensation demanded and the less the possibility of pay- 
ment. Thus an adulterer from another Nuer tribe will not pay any com- 
pensation, whereas the adulterer from the same village will have to pay 
because of the pressure of public opinion and because of the greater 
possibility of personal encounters between the two parties. 

The Nuer also have customary laws of war, peace, and neutrality. In the 
case of conflict between two communities, third parties are supposed to 
be neutral. The Nuer, like many other African peoples, do not kill their 
womenfolk in war. The violation of this rule is supposed to invite the 
curse of Deng, the sky god. Various customary rules regulate the duel: 
clubs are used for interclan fighting and spears for intervillage fighting. In 
a duel, the parties must not kill the sons of the mother’s brother, father’s 
sister, or mother’s sister as these are not considered members of the 
patrilineage of the duelists (Evans-Pritchard 1940:158). 


Kikuyu 


The Kikuyu have developed an ad hoc judicial mechanism for handling 
various forms of delicts. The sanctions for theft depend on the article 
stolen, as well how often the crime has been committed by the offender. 
As recorded by Jomo Kenyatta (1929:221ff.), the person who steals a 
sheep is ordered to return it together with another sheep to ‘“‘purify” it. If 
the animal has been slaughtered and eaten, the thief and all those who 
partook in the eating must pay to the owner ten sheep each. Culprits 
captured in flagrante delicto may be thoroughly beaten by the captors and 
then ordered by the kiama, the council of elders, to pay the customary 
compensation. In all cases, in addition to the punishment and compensa- 
tion exacted by the owner of the article, the culprit is required to pay a fee 
of one fat ram to the kiama for the judgment. If the person is a habitual 
criminal, he is looked upon as a public nuisance and menace. He is 
publicly executed in the fashion of witches. 

Adultery and rape are severely punished. In the case of adultery, a fine 
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of three fat rams is paid to the kiama and in addition the offender pays 
nine rams to the husband or father of the girl. In the case of rape, the 
rapist may be ostracized. 

Scales of compensation exist for other customary law delicts. Personal 
injury to body and limb is compensated according to the gravity of the 
injury. Ten sheep for the loss of a finger; thirty sheep or goats for the loss 
of a hand or arm; one sheep or goat for the loss of a tooth (Kenyatta 
1929:220). 

The Kikuyu also have customary rules of war. Since the aim of war is to 
raid cattle, killing is minimized. Intentional killing of women is forbidden, 
and the offense is punishable by disgrace and ridicule. Redress for other 
forms of personal insult is not presented to the kiama; dueling is used to 
redress personal insult. If a man insults another and fails to pay compen- 
sation for the insult, he is asked to engage in a duel with the offended 
party, after which both parties are supposed to shake hands and become 
friends again. 


Igbo 


The Igbo, like the Kikuyu, have evolved ad hoc judicial institutions to 
punish customary law delicts. Among the Igbo, theft is not only severely 
punished but incurs great social stigma against the offender and — what is 
more serious — against his kinsfolk. Hence it becomes the primary 
responsibility of kinsfolk to prevent any of their members from stealing 
publicly for fear that they may collectively incur the public opprobrium — 
aburu ohi [lineage of thiefs]. 

Theft within the household is punished by the lineage. Among the 
Igbo, theft (ohi/oshi) designates all unauthorized appropriation. Thus a 
child who dips his fingers into a soup pot to take a piece of meat in the 
absence of his mother is punished by her for theft. This might take the 
form of thrashing or denial of his ration of meat for a certain period of 
time. If he persists in stealing, his mother can put red hot pepper into his 
eyes (igba ose na anya). If he still continues, the matter can be handled by 
the head of the agnatic lineage (onye nwe ezi). At this stage he is likely to 
be paraded within the compound while the other children ridicule him. If 
the thieving continues after this, and particularly if it is committed outside 
the lineage group, the offender will be considered a ‘‘bad lot.” He is then 
usually punished by being sold into slavery. The ultimate sanction of 
African customary law is the rupture of kinship relations. It is this rupture 
that distinguishes a slave from a free born. The slave in Africa is a man 
who has been rejected by, or snatched away from, his kinsmen.® 


3 There is no other fundamental difference as many slaves are known to have emerged into 
positions of leadership within the households of their owners. Among the Igbo, King Jaja, 
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Theft committed outside the kin group is severely punished. If the thief 
is caught by his victims, he may be arrested and held until adequate 
compensation has been paid by his kinsmen. The captors may also unilat- 
erally proceed to sell the victim into slavery, particularly if he is from a 
distant village. 

Different punishments are reserved for people captured in flagrante. If 
a woman is captured in flagrante, say in the market place, she is stripped 
naked by other women who parade her around the market amidst ridicule 
and jeers, even if they have already recovered what she stole. This is 
considered sufficient punishment and there are no further proceedings 
against her, although she may be divorced by her husband and find it 
difficult to remarry. In a society that tolerates no celibate adult status, this 
can be a devastating situation. Men captured in the act are paraded 
around the village with the stolen object hanging around their neck. 
People jeer, spit, and throw rotten eggs at them. This is considered 
sufficient punishment. 

There is a category of robbers for whom severe punishment is reserved. 
Known as the abali ndi me egwu [terrors of the night], they are profes- 
sional robbers who organize themselves in lodges and undertake armed 
robberies outside their own village group. They usually strike in the late 
hours of the night, preferably during rain storms, and kill when resisted. 
These robbers are considered public enemies and the punishment meted 
out to them is terrible, but not beyond description. When captured, a six 
inch nail is sometimes drilled into their heads; they are then set free in the 
sure knowledge that they will either collapse on their way or die at home. 

Tribunals exist for trying cases of theft when the individual is accused. 
If, however, the person continues to deny the accusation, he may be made 
to swear the oath, in which case the execution of a punishment is transfer- 
red to a supernatural agency. If any ill befalls the accused or any member 
of his kin group within a set period, it is considered a sign of guilt and the 
supernatural punishment is considered adequate. As a last resort, divina- 
tion is sometimes used to prove guilt. 

Adultery is regarded as a personal offense. If a man catches an adul- 
terer in his homestead, he is theoretically entitled to kill the offender 
without incurring the judgment of murder. But since this is equivalent to 
killing a child of Ala, the earth deity, and will involve an expensive ritual 
of purification, the man may content himself with exacting a heavy fine 
from the offender. The Igbo have no common scale of compensation for 
adultery. An alternate solution is that the case may be presented to the 
elders for trial. If the adulterer comes from another village, lineage elders 
of the two villages may try the offense. Otherwise, men from the offended 


founder of the city of Opobo which still stands today, is a prime example. A slave at the age 
of twelve, he emerged to be the greatest Igbo of the nineteenth century (Dike 1956). 
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village will try to seduce any woman from the offending village in retalia- 
tion. 

Igbo customary law of war regulates the types of weapons to be used 
and the modalities for the conclusion of peace and cease-fire. The aim of 
war is not conquest or territorial expansion, because the Igbo do not take 
ancestral burial lands by force. The aim of war is to restore a disturbed 
social equilibrium. Casualties are minimal since victors and vanquished 
will have to calculate their losses at the end of conflict and pay compensa- 
tions according to a certain scale, titled individuals being considered 
worth more than untitled. Among kinsmen and within the village, only 
sticks, clubs, and the flat side of a knife (ububa nma) can be used. 
Intervillage conflicts assume all the characteristics of an international 
conflict: the sharp blade of the knife, guns, and flintlocks are used, and 
consequently lives are lost. 

To stop a war, the losing side sues for peace by sending an unarmed 
emissary to the other side. He carries one palm leaf in his right hand and 
another around his neck to assure the sanctity of his person; and no one 
dares violate this. The emissary goes to the house of the most important 
man on the enemy side. This dignitary then summons his fellow kinsmen 
by beating the great drum (ogene), an occasion for great rejoicing. Nego- 
tiations are conducted. During this period the safety of negotiators is 
guaranteed. The side that loses more lives can be compensated by gifts of 
married young women, an arrangement which can be the basis of a new 
system of alliance between the two sides. There are some cases, however, 
when hostility is so great and the interest at stake so vital that such 
gracious gestures are not entertained. The Onitsha and Obosi people find 
themselves in such a situation, and this is a source of great embarrassment 
to Igbo leaders even today. 

It should be noted that third party intervention is also possible. While 
third parties are supposed to be neutral, they are not debarred from 
friendly intervention. For example, envoys of a neutral village may go to 
the houses of the leading men of both sides and lay palm leaves on the 
thresholds of their houses. The two sides normally order a ceasefire. If 
one side wishes to continue hostilities, it requests the envoys to remove 
the leaves. Under no circumstances may one side forcefully remove the 
leaves for fear that the neutral party will consider such an act an insult and 
a possible casus belli. As in modern states, the deciding factor will be the 
relative power of the neutral group, for if they are powerful, no side will 
want to fight against two enemies at the same time. 


The Ashanti 


Among the Ashanti, theft and adultery can be generally classified as 
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customary law delicts. However, certain categories of theft and adultery 
belong to supernatural law. Supernatural delicts include the theft of stool 
property and objects from the shrine of the gods, stealing from the dead, 
and stealing first fruits. 

Other forms of theft are treated according to their nature and locale. 
Here again the principle of structural relativity is operative. Theft within 
the household is punished by the father who thrashes the child. This 
category of theft is designated kroma kroma [pilfering]. If the theft 
continues, the level of sanction will be increased. For the Ashanti, like the 
Igbo and other African peoples, fear the public opprobrium that will be 
attached to the kin group because of the antisocial behavior of one of 
their group. As the Ashanti put it: “I take something from father, I take 
something from mother, that is how one becomes a thief” (Rattray 
1929:323). 

Theft outside the kin group (bo krono) is almost unknown among the 
Ashanti. Rattray reports that the only instances of it were among women, 
children, and slaves, and these consisted of petty theft of crops. Conse- 
quently the Ashanti leaves his precious material, gold, and other orna- 
ments in houses without doors and locks secure in the knowledge that no 
one will tamper with them. However, when a theft occurs, the sanction is 
grave. The kinsmen of the thief (krono) might repudiate him and hand 
him over to the victim as a slave or pawn, the ultimate sanction of African 
customary law. 

A thief captured in flagrante is paraded around the village amidst jeers 
and ridicule with the stolen article around his neck. A second offender is 
paraded naked around the town. There is a category of stealing known as 
“licensed stealing,” which I do not consider to be stealing at all. This 
category can be equated to the salary which is normally paid to state 
officials. Because councilors and public officials who serve the chief are 
regarded as serving the ancestors and it is considered bad to receive 
money in payment for service to the ancestors, they resort to this expe- 
dient for their payment. A treasurer weighing out gold in the presence of 
the chief tells him: “Chief cover over your eyes; chief we wish to steal a 
little of your gold dust” (Rattray 1929:325). 

Adultery is classified as theft of a husband’s exclusive sexual preroga- 
tives, but among the Ashanti it has a broader meaning. This ranges from 
di obi iye [to eat someone’s wife] to all forms of indecent gesture toward 
another person’s wife. To pull a woman’s nose, ears, breast, or even to 
whisper any word suggestive of seductive intent is included in the cate- 
gory of adultery. 

In calculating adultery damages, a certain proportion is set to deter the 
offense. Here structural relativity plays an important part, the rule being: 
the closer the relationship and the easier it is for the act to be committed, 
the greater the punishment. Thus commiting adultery with a brother’s 
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wife or a wife’s sister is punished by double the adultery damage. The 
rationale is that since one is likely to come in far more intimate contact 
with his brother’s wife than with other women, the temptation for adul- 
tery is greater, consequently the punishment should be greater to dis- 
courage the act. 

There are also categories of adultery classified under supernatural law 
delicts, e.g. adultery with a “stool wife.”’ The wife of a chief is considered 
to be married to the ancestors. The punishment for committing adultery 
with her is death. Sheep are slaughtered on the stool in ritual expiation. 
Included as adultery with the chief’s wife is even the act of accidentally 
brushing her body; therefore men passing by a chief’s wife turn their 
backs towards her or cover their faces with their cloth. 

Just as commiting adultery with a chief’s wife is severely punished, so 
also is the chief severely punished for committing adultery with his 
subjects’ wives. The chief can be destooled and his subjects may defy him 
without incurring the normal death penalty. They can withdraw their 
allegiance and transfer it to another chief. He can only regain their 
allegiance by paying a heavy fine. If he commits adultery with a slave 
woman or with the wife of a slave, he might be destooled. The reason is 
clear: noblesse oblige. 


ENACTMENTS IN BREACH 


No society can be so stagnant as to rely on custom alone to channel the 
behavior of its members, hence enactments become a means of making 
the law conform with society. Two other means, fiction and equity, have 
already been discussed by Maine (1888). Enactments are all those 
authoritative rules formulated by the sovereign authorities, each within 
its jurisdictional competence, for the governance of the society. They can 
range from authoritative formulations regulating the “rules of the game” 
in a hunt to more formalized codes, decrees, edicts, legislation, statutes, 
ordinances, by-laws, administrative regulations, directives, etc. In the 
African context, they usually pertain to public works undertaken cooper- 
atively, levies and later taxation, and market laws. Enactments modify 
customary law, and the enactments of one generation could become the 
customary law of a succeeding generation. In the development of civil 
society, enactments preceded customary law, not vice versa. It was the 
enactments of the household father that became customary laws. My 
position contradicts the classical view of men like Hartland (1924) who 
hold that custom is the sole law of earlier man. Gluckman’s more recent 
statement looks like the old “custom is king”’ thesis. He states: 


Until the coming of Europeans, there were few occasions to demand legislative 
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action to deal with new situations, save when chiefs like Shaka of the Zulu, or 
Moshesh of the Basuto, or the Baganda king created new states and had to work 
out a new political organization to cope with increased size or to organize their 
new army (1965). 


This statement is surprising because at the time Gluckman was writing 
there existed an ethnographic literature dealing with legislative actions 
in medium-scale political systems (Meek 1934, 1937; Green 
1964:132-138; Lambert 1956:131ff.). These instances seem to support 
my view that however much our western colleagues strive to divest 
themselves of Austinian positivism, they still operate, more out of instinct 
than deliberate choice, within the penumbra of Austinian dogma. 

The present study of six African societies ranging from the preagricul- 
tural, Stone Age communities of the Pygmies and Bushmen to the ter- 
ritorial state of the Ashanti will reveal the presence of enactments or 
positive laws in the special life of various cultures, however informal and 
rudimentary these may be. 


Pygmies 


Enactments among the Pygmies are the most informal and rudimentary 
among the societies under consideration. Among the Pygmies, the hunt- 
ing band of around fifty persons consisting of six to seven families with 
about twenty adults is the sovereign unit (Vansina 1965:54). It is this 
band that is responsible for the authoritative regulation of the life of its 
members. The members of the band collectively decide around the fire 
such matters as the direction of the day’s hunt, the time for their periodic 
movements, and the policies to adopt toward the agricultural villagers. 
While a headman is appointed for this last activity, as a rule the Pygmies 
do not recognize any leadership besides what I have called functional 
leadership. Rules for the observance of the few existing rituals are also 
formulated, in advance in a collective manner on the basis of adult 
consensus. Failure to comply with these rules brings forth the sanctions of 
ridicule by the jester or clown. More serious breaches are punished as 
Cephu, the bad hunter, was. The case, reported by Turnbull (1961:96), of 
a decision to refrain from practicing magic (ango) during the hunt, which 
was followed by everyone including the guilty party, must be regarded as 
an enactment. 


Bushmen 


Like the Pygmies, the Bushmen’s autonomous band is the sovereign unit 
responsible for the authoritative regulation of the social behavior of its 
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members. The size of these bands varies from group to group. Unlike the 
Pygmies, the Bushmen have evolved authority figures, headmen, and 
chiefs (gei-khib), although these are more ritual functionaries than politi- 
cal authorities. In addition to these, the skilled hunters and older, more 
experienced men wield authority within the band. These men collectively 
enact the rules regulating the movement of the band, allocate the day’s 
work, order the burning of the veld, declare war, and lead their fellows in 
war. 

The power to declare war and conclude peace is the ultimate legislative 
act in many societies. 


Nuer 


It is more difficult to pinpoint legislative authority among the Nuer. 
Certainly there is no pan-Nuer authority that formulates authoritative 
rules for the whole nation. The bull elders [tut] fill this gap at the village 
level [cieng] when they act collectively. We must regard them as the 
legislative authority, for the rules they make are readily accepted. 


Kikuyu 


Among the Kikuyu, the mechanism for enactments becomes more 
explicit. Here there are differentiated institutions which exercise legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial functions on an ad hoc basis. The various 
kiama {councils of elders], age-sets, and lodges perform these functions. 

To examine enactments in Kikuyu society, one must begin with the 
myth of the founding of the Kikuyu nation. Here we find support for our 
thesis that enactments preceded customary law in the evolution of the law 
of civil society. According to this myth, as recorded by Jomo Kenyatta 
(1929:179-182), the Kikuyu nation was founded by a man called 
Kikuyu. This man had insatiable warlike propensities, He led his subjects 
on interminable military expeditions so that they virtually led a nomadic 
existence. The subjects begged Kikuyu to allow them to settle down and 
cultivate the fields. Kikuyu refused and consequently, they decided to 
overthrow the monarchy in a revolution. A revolutionary council (njama 
ya itwika) was established to draw up a republican constitution. This 
constitution was approved and promulgated by a general assembly of the 
people amidst great rejoicing. It embodied nine basic articles which 
constitute the fundamental laws of the Kikuyu nation. 

Thus the constitution upon which all Kikuyu customary law rules are 
based was an enactment of a general assembly of the people. The day-to- 
day regulation of public life, however, is carried out by four legislative 
bodies: 
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1. The household [mbari] is the basic political unit. It has its own 
council of elders presided over by the most senior lineage elder. It is this 
council that makes authoritative rules for the day-to-day governance of 
the household, punishes breaches of social rules among its members, and 
sees to it that lineage members obey the rules of the society at large. 

2. At the second level is the council of village lineage elders [kiama] 
presided over by the most senior lineage elder. This council is responsible 
for making authoritative rules that regulate those aspects of social rela- 
tions affecting the conduct of the various lineages inter se. It also takes up 
cases involving two or more lineages. 

3. At the third level is the district council [kiama kia rongongo]. This is 
the council of various village lineage elders. The eldest and wisest of them 
is appointed its president. 

4. At the national level a similar council is established. This council is 
responsible for pan-Kikuyu affairs. There is also a council of young men 
known as njama ya ita [council of war] which represents the interests of 
youth and carries out executive functions. 

In addition to these four councils based on jurisdictional competencies, 
there are five age-group councils, each performing specified functions in 
the society: the council of junior warriors, the council of senior warriors, 
the council of junior elders, the council of peace, and the religious or 
sacrificial council. The first three are warrior grades. Although these 
councils exercise varying legislative activities, the primary responsibility 
for government is in the hands of the ruling generation (according to 
Article 7 of the Constitution). Each generation is allowed to rule for a 
period of thirty to forty years. At the end of this period the ceremony of 
itwaka is performed to terminate its rule and usher in a subsequent 
generation of rulers. It is the ruling generation that enacts legislation. 
Lambert (1956) observes that such is the rivalry and jealousy between 
the generations that if the ruling generation makes law alone without the 
participation of members that will ultimately succeed it such a law will 
have the “force of law during its rule but not a moment longer.” 

Breaches of these enactments are viewed as a delinquency and are 
usually punished by fine. Failure to pay the fine is dealt with by the 
various warrior grades who are accompanied by the elders. Should a 
delinquent fail to pay, the fines are made progressively heavier. If the 
delinquent still refuses to comply, the fine is forcibly collected. In addi- 
tion the crops of the man may be razed (Lambert 1956:138ff.). 


Igbo 


Among the Igbo, enactment is called iwu and the passage of enactments is 
known as ima iwu or itu iwu. The Igbo draw a rigid distinction between 
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promulgated law and customary law inherited from the ancestors. Laws 
are enacted on an ad hoc basis by ad hoc legislative bodies. Legislative 
competence starts at the household level (ezi). In this task, the lineage 
head [onye nwe ezi] is aided by all adult members of the lineage. The Igbo 
have no pan-Igbo legislative authority. At the village level, the village 
assembly known as amala or oha na ezi [commonality and titled men] 
enacts legislation in the public square [ama]. 

The initiative for this legislation can be taken by youths or any of the 
associational groups who may want new rules to be enacted in response to 
new situations. For instance, an increase in theft may lead to the call for 
stiffer punishment of theft. Young men frustrated because they cannot 
marry girls, owing to obscure and complicated rules of exogamy, may call 
for new legislation clarifying such rules. 

When new laws are enacted, they are ritually sanctified by the ofo 
[holders], who invoke the ancestors to witness the passage of such a law 
and ask them to punish anyone who breaks it. Actual breaches of these 
enactments, in fact, are punished by imposing fines on the delinquent. 

Areas of public life covered by enactments include the regulation of 
public morality, public works, and the imposition of levies. Thus the 
clearing of village paths, building of bridges, the regulation of relations 
with neighboring villages, and finally the declaration of war and the 
conclusion of peace are achieved through enactments. 

Breaches of enactments are punished by fines or interdiction of the 
delinquent from participation in the communal harvesting of cash crops 
such as palm trees. Since among many Igbo sections palm harvesting is 
the most significant source of cash, it is virtually equivalent to debarring a 
modern professional from practicing his profession. These fines are usu- 
ally paid. However, if the offender fails to pay, younger age-sets [okoro- 
obia] can be sent in to seize [uhe] any of his cherished possessions and he 
will be given a time limit within which to retrieve them. If he does not do 
so within this period, they may be sold to the highest bidder and the 
proceeds shared. If, however, he has been fined (for example) a goat and 
refuses to pay, his livestock will be forcibly seized, slaughtered, and 
divided; he will receive his fair share of this money, however. 

Laws binding on the whole society are also made by some of the cult 
societies. For example, the ezi-ji [yam chiefs] may make laws pertaining to 
the production and sale of yams, such as prohibiting villagers from selling 
yams outside the village in time of famine. In that case, such a regulation 
is a punishable law. The yam chiefs, being the most successful cultivators 
of yams, have virtually the same power as marketing boards in a modern 
economy in regulating the marketing of certain products. This kind of 
enactment may or may not require the concurrence of the amala. 
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Ashanti 


The legislative competence of the Ashanti monarchy is not usually dis- 
puted by those who equate legal theory with the theory of the state. In this 
society elaborate and specified mechanism for legislation and the execu- 
tion of the sovereign’s command exist. But like many other African 
societies, legislation can be enacted at levels other than the court of the 
Asantehene. Ashanti enactments, like those of the Kikuyu and Igbo, 
begin with the household. Five levels of authority are recognized: the 
lineage, the village, the subdivision, the division, and the national level 
(Busia 1952:84). Each of these units operates on the principle of local 
autonomy, the rule being that each unit has exclusive jurisdiction in its 
own affairs. Higher levels can only interfere when an issue affects two or 
more units. Thus a quarrel between two divisional chiefs will be settled in 
the Asantehene’s court in Kumasi, while a land dispute between two 
villages will be settled at the court of the divisional chief. The office of the 
Asantehene and the Golden Stool, which are the symbols of national 
unity, unite the various political divisions. The national rituals of the 
Adae and Odwera ceremonies are other sources of unity. 

In the terminology of modern federalism, units have concurrent legisla- 
tive powers. The only aspect of national legislative authority reserved for 
the Asantehene is capital punishment and the declaration of war. This 
emphasizes the element of multiplicity of legal levels which prevails in 
African jurisprudence. 

In making laws, democratic procedure is emphasized in the courts. No 
chief may legislate without the concurrence of his councilors without 
running the risk of destoolment. The numerous cases of destoolment can 
attest to the fact that the councilors are not mere rubber stamps. 

We can now represent schematically the operation of law and sanctions 
in African societies (see Table 1). 


Table 1. Operation of law and sanctions in African societies 


Law Delict Sanction 

Supernatural Abomination/sin Supernatural/ritual 
(death) 

Customary Crime Moral, talion, 


compensation, restitution 

(rupture of kinship) 
Enactment Delinquency Fine 

(forcible seizure) 
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CONCLUSION 


The original impetus for this paper was provided by those who have 
denied the existence of laws in those societies that lack a central authority 
capable of exerting penal sanctions on those who break community laws. 
Moreover, I objected to the categorizing of all indigenous African laws 
into customary law. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that law is a cultural universal rather 
than the privilege of a few societies. To do this we have examined six 
different African societies, ranging from the preagricultural, Stone Age 
communities of the Pygmies and Bushmen to the territorial state orga- 
nization of the Ashanti. The Pygmies who do not know how to make fire, 
have not domesticated any animal (not even the dog), and do not know 
any form of exchange except reciprocity seem to us as simple a commun- 
ity, in terms of material culture, as any that the “‘state of nature” theorists 
parodied. But we see that far from being ‘‘brutish, nasty, and short,” life is 
well organized among the Pygmies. Indeed, the only difference this writer 
notes is that the Pygmies have learned the art of maintaining social order 
at minimal material and cultural cost. This fact seems to be explained by 
the level of integration of the Pygmy band, particularly the congruence 
between polity and society. The only institutionalized sanctioning role 
among the Pygmies is that of the clown and jester. Their sanctions are 
essentially moral. 

The farther we move up the scale of social and political organization, 
however, the less the congruence between polity and society, the greater 
the tendency to rely on penal sanctions. Thus we see that in the medium- 
scale political systems, penal sanctioning roles have been introduced, 
albeit on anad hoc basis. The age-grades and warrior-grades perform this 
role. In the large-scale political system, the penal sanctioning role is 
formally institutionalized in the office of the royal executioner. This is the 
first time we encounter such a role in African political development. This 
leads me to hypothesize that the more highly integrated a political system, 
the greater the recourse to nonpenal sanctions as a mechanism of social 
control; conversely, the more heterogenous the system, the greater the 
reliance on penal sanctions. This is so because in larger and more highly 
stratified political systems, laws tend to uphold the interests of more 
powerful and better organized interest groups rather than the overall 
interest of the whole society. In such societies enactments become a 
mechanism for the maintenance of existing systems of social stratifica- 
tion. Where that is the case, the necessity of coercive sanctions increases. 
By contrast, in smaller, more homogenous societies, where laws reflect 
the interests of the whole community, coercive sanctions are minimized. 
This provides the key to understanding why some societies spend so much 
of their resources on the theme of law and order. These are societies with 
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problems of social cohesion. The state suffers more from this than 
primordial social institutions. The state needs coercive sanctions because 
in the first place most states are creations of force. Kin groups and villages 
are not. 

We have also tried to show that customary law is only one branch of 
indigenous African laws. The lumping of all indigenous laws into custom- 
ary law is faulty. We have suggested a tripartite classification: super- 
natural law, customary law, and enactments of positive law. Each of these 
laws has its own sanctioning order. In Africa physical coercion is merely 
one of the mechanisms of social control, and not necessarily the most 
effective. In the final analysis religion, morality, and the kinship system 
formed the tripod on which African social order reposed. 
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PART FOUR 


Political Culture 


Ritual in Consensual Power Relations: 
The Israel Labor Party 


MYRON J. ARONOFF 


The proliferation of one-party states among the new nations of Africa, 
the dominance by one party in a multiparty system in such diverse areas 
of the world as Mexico and India as well as in the older communist bloc 
states raise a number of interesting questions about the nature of opposition. 
It would seem obvious that the more limited the opportunities for opposi- 
tion outside the single or dominant party are, the more important is the 
nature of opposition and conflict within the party. Through the analysis 
of a case study of a “ritual of rebellion” in the Israel Labor Party, I hope 
to illustrate one example of a particular type of internal party conflict 
which may have significance for other parties under similar condi- 
tions. 
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Most political scientists and political sociologists engaged in the 
analysis of power relationships take as their model “rational’’ political 
man engaged in the pursuit of power; they analyze political manipula- 
tions, bargaining etc. as the rational means used to achieve power. While 
this is undoubtedly a fitting model for political analysis, I argue that it 
ignores important aspects of ritual-like political behavior which have 
been largely neglected by political science and sociology. I stress that 
political behavior need not be either rational power oriented or non- 
instrumental ritualistic, but depends on the relationship between the act 
and the audience to which it is directed and the level at which it is being 
analyzed. I am not offering an alternative to the analysis of rational 
political bargaining, simply an additional dimension of analysis to provide 
a more complete picture of political man. Since anthropologists have 
recently moved into the fields of modern or complex societies, I offer an 
example of the application of anthropological methodology and concep- 
tual frameworks to an unconventional field for the anthropologist: ritual 
in a modern political party. 

The constitutional structure of authority in the Israel Labor Party 
resembles a four-tiered pyramid. The membership (approximately 
300,000) elects delegates to the national party conference (3,000 at the 
last conference) by means of internal party elections in their eighty-four 
branches and in the kibbutz and moshav movements; in addition, a 
portion is selected by a central nominating committee. Constitutionally 
this body is supreme, but since it meets irregularly (once every few years), 
it delegates its authority to a Central Committee which it theoretically 
‘elects. The increasing demands for representation on the Central Com- 
mittee have expanded its size to unwieldy proportions (presently over 
600 members); this has necessitated the delegation of authority to a 
Secretariat elected by the Central Committee. The Secretariat in turn 
delegates authority to the Leadership Bureau, which it elects. This body is 
the smallest official party institution which meets regularly, but in fact 
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many important decisions are made by even smaller, informal constella- 
tions of top party leaders. 

Medding (1972:104) has noted the common saying in the former 
Mapai (the dominant faction in the Labor Party) that “the more supreme 
a particular party body, the less authoritative it was.’’ This inverse rela- 
tionship between constitutional supremacy and real power is most blatant 
in the party Conference, the proceedings and decisions of which are 
dominated and controlled by an institution known before the Conference 
as the Preparation Committee and during the Conference as the Standing 
Committee. This committee in fact constituted the real Conference. 
Representing all major interest groups and factions of which the party is 
composed, it drew up a new party constitution, debated, compromised, 
and formulated policy on a wide range of issues, struck from the agenda 
those controversial issues on which the top party leadership wished to 
prevent debate in the Conference, and (most important) approved the 
new Central Committee, 45 percent of which had been appointed by a 
small subcommittee of the Standing Committee. I shall analyze important 
aspects of ritual-like relationships in the Israel Labor Party by analyzing 
the proceedings and activities of the Standing Committee which con- 
trolled the first national Conference (4-6 April 1971) of the newly united 
party. 

In clarifying my use of the term ritual, I should like to stress that it is 
similar to, and yet differs from, the manner in which the concept has been 
traditionally used in the analysis of tribal societies (see Gluckman 1955, 
1962, 1963; Turner 1969; and Cohen 1969). I shall compare the condi- 
tions generally considered to be necessary for the existence of traditional 
ritual procedures with those existing in the Standing Committee. Goody 
(1961:159) defined ritual as ‘a category of standardized behavior (cus- 
tom) in which the relationship between the means and the end is not 
‘intrinsic’, i.e. is either irrational or nonrational.” In distinguishing ritual 
from ceremonious behavior, Gluckman (1962:21) follows Evans- 
Pritchard’s definition of ritual (1937:12): ‘‘. . . ritual is distinguished by 
the fact that it is referred to ‘mystical notions’, which are patterns of 
thought that attribute to phenomena super-sensible qualities which, or 
part of which, are not derived from observation or cannot be logically 
inferred from it, and which they do not possess.” Clearly this important 
mystical aspect of traditional rituals was missing from the proceedings of 
the Standing Committee. This fact alone might warrant putting the pro- 
cedures into Gluckman’s category of ‘‘ceremonious” activities 
(1962:24). However, I wish to make important distinctions between the 
activities of the Standing Committee and those of the party Conference. I 
claim that the proceedings of the former, except for the lack of mystical 
beliefs, are similar to traditional rituals in so many characteristics that 
they could be accurately labeled “ritual-like”’ or “‘secular’’ rituals in 
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contrast to the more truly ceremonious party Conference. I wish to stress 
this qualification: when I speak of ritual in the modern political context I 
am refering to secular, ritual-like activity in which mystical notions are 
absent. I shall specify in greater detail the secular functional equivalents 
of traditional mystical notions and the conditions under which ritual-like 
procedures take place in modern contexts. 

I argue that the activities of the Standing Committee were akin to what 
Gluckman (1955, 1963) calls “rituals of rebellion” in that they aimed to 
reconcile groups which were competing for leadership and power. The 
ritual encouraged the expression of conflicting views, interests, and loyal- 
ties, after which consensual compromises were enforced. This temporary 
“reconciliation” took the form of stressing certain ideals of harmony and 
agreement despite the conflicts within the party; this enabled the leader- 
ship to emerge strengthened and the party united from the ritual proceed- 
ings. 

One of Gluckman’s main concerns is the way in which custom encour- 
ages conflicts in specific, limited social relationships; these conflicts in 
turn set processes in motion which lead to greater cohesion in the larger 
society. He has shown that rituals are frequently organized and licensed 
to protest against the established order; and his argument stressed that 
the ritual lifting of taboos and restraints tends to emphasize them. Using 
cases of ritual among the Zulu, the Tsonga, and other peoples, he showed 
how behavior actually reaffirms the correctness of social norms when 
normal restraints are lifted and people are allowed to behave in ways 
which are normally prohibited. He argues that ritual expression — and 
even exaggeration — of standardized conflict in the social order can only 
be socially beneficial when the participants accept the existing order and 
unity as valuable. Gluckman has given cogent and convincing reasons for 
the high ritualization of social relationships that is characteristic primarily 
of tribal societies. He claims that the licensed ritual of protest and of 
rebellion is effective so long as there is no querying of the order within 
which the ritual of protest is set, and the group itself will endure 
(1955:130). Conversely, “*. . . where the relationships involved are weak, 
there cannot be licence in ritual” (1955:132). Such rituals generally occur 
when there is an intricate mesh of relationships in which the same people 
are dependent upon one another. Gluckman stressed: ‘‘The conflicts can 
be stated openly wherever the social order is unquestioned and indubi- 
table — where there are rebels, and not revolutionaries. In such a system, 
the licensed statement of conflict can bless the order” (1955:134). 

The key to Gluckman’s reasoning as to why we do not find rituals in 
societies such as our own is the following: ‘“‘Once there is questioning of 
the social order, the ritual of protest is inappropriate, since the purpose of 
the ritual is to unite people who do not or cannot query their social roles” 
(1955:134. emphasise added). I shall attempt to show that certain limited 
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kinds of “secular” rituals of rebellion can and do occur in modern society 
in specific cultural contexts. 


POLITICAL CULTURE: NORMS AND SYMBOLIC 
INTERACTION 


The cultural context in which the mobilization of political power takes 
place, the norms which dictate the rules of the game, and the style in 
which the game is played — these are vital yet frequently neglected 
aspects of the analysis of modern political parties. One important consid- 
eration of the present study was the attitudes of the various categories of 
political actors toward one another. The general political culture of Israel 
and the specific culture of the Labor Party were shaped by diverse 
influences. The overwhelming majority of the political leaders whose 
activities left the strongest stamp on the political culture were products of 
the shtetl life of Eastern European Jewry (for an excellent analysis of 
shtetl life see Katz 1961). Influenced by the social radicalism of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, they left clear imprints on the 
organizational structures and norms of the parties they created. The 
conditions of the pre-state Jewish Yishuv in Palestine also influenced the 
actions and values of these political leaders and their parties.? For 
example, the secrecy and suspicion of outsiders that are characteristic of 
the parties, including the Labor Party, can partly be traced to the clan- 
destine nature of their activities during the British occupation and, in 
some cases, even farther to such activities in czarist Russia.* The history 
of bitter schisms also contributed to the characteristic suspiciousness. The 
Middle Eastern environment of which the country is a part, albeit a 
mutant variation, also influenced certain cultural patterns: for example, 


1 Gluckman’s critics (e.g. Norbeck 1963:1254-1279; Horton 1964:85-105; Beidelman 
1966:373-405) have charged him with focusing on a narrow aspect of ritual which, it is 
claimed, diverts attention from the main themes and purposes of such rites. I personally find 
Gluckman’s focus a valid one given the sociopolitical processes he analyzed. Clearly, in the 
case of modern secular rituals of the type I am analyzing, the religious-mystical symbols and 
significance are absent. I do not claim, nor does Gluckman, as some critics have charged, 
that such rituals are the sole devices used in role-differentiation, role segregation, and the 
expression of rebellious behavior. I do not consider relevant to my argument whether or not 
Gluckman’s interpretation of Swazi ritual, for example, is the most comprehensive one 
possible. Gluckman has provided an analytic framework which can be adapted and applied 
to a much wider range of sociopolitical contexts than has been hitherto attempted. 

2 For a general background on the development of the Israeli political system from the 
pre-state period see Bernstein 1934, 1957; Eisenstadt 1967; Horowitz and Lissak 1973. For 
the more contemporary period see Arian 1968, 1972, 1973; Féin 1967; Kraines 1961; 
Medding 1972; Safran 1963. 

3 One important consequence of these activities was that it took considerable time and 
effort to overcome this extreme suspiciousness before that fieldwork could progress produc- 
tively. 
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the elaborate ceremonials of hospitality in which drinks and refreshments 
are served. Obviously the rapid change and dynamism of Israeli society — 
the integration of masses of immigrants who brought with them a rich and 
colorful diversity of cultural baggage — has contributed its share to the 
shaping of the structure and values of the society and of the parties (see 
Eisenstadt 1954; Eisenstadt, Bar Yosef, and Adler 1970; Deshen 1970; 
Marx 1972; Shokeid 1971). 


Political Inefficacy 


I shall focus my discussion on specific aspects of the party culture which 
are most directly related to the problem under analysis. The first aspect of 
party culture is the general prevalence of expressed feelings of political 
inefficacy. In order to analyze the importance of this phenomenon in the 
context of relations of power and ritual, I shall describe attitudes of 
branch activists toward the party center, the attitudes of officials of the 
party center toward the branch activists, and related attitudes expressed 
in meetings of national party institutions which I attended.‘ 

The widespread discontent among local leaders can be classified in 
terms of five major deficiencies as they see them: (1) lack of influence; (2) 
lack of substantive debate before decisions have been made; (3) lack of 
regular communication with party headquarters and national leadership; 
(4) lack of just representation on national party institutions and in the 
Knesset; and (5) lack of sufficient and institutionalized aid from the party 
and the party’s ministers in solving problems of local development. 

The feeling of a lack of influence, particularly with regard to decisions 
on important matters of national party policy, was so commonly ex- 
pressed to me in private and in public that I do not hesitate to label it as 
universal among branch activists. This attitude was aptly articulated in 
the statement of a branch member who said: “‘In my cheekiness (chutspa) 
I want to have influence. That is why the party said I should join it. I have 
no influence!”” Another member added: “We are not a variable. All 
decisions come from above!” The feeling of powerlessness is aggravated 
by the conviction that the lack of real debate on substantive issues results 
in the nonideological factional strife which is characteristic of branch and 
+ After initial resistance was overcome, I was fortunate enough during my fieldwork 
(September 1969-July 1971) to be able to travel extensively on multiple visits to almost all 
of the branches of the party throughout the country. On some of these visits I accompanied 
the new secretary-general and the new director of the Organization Department when they 
took office. I also traveled regularly with the regional organizers on their visits to the 
branches and sat in their offices when they received delegations from the branches at party 
headquarters. I regularly attended meetings of the Organization Department, the Sec- 
retariat, and the Central Committee, and had access to a wide range of files and documents. I 


therefore stress that the illustrations given are representative of views and attitudes which 
can be extensively documented from my field notes. 
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local politics. One branch activist expressed this feeling in the following 
statement: 


For the past two years we have only argued over percentages of representation of 
previous party factions on various institutions. How long do we have to continue 
this business? There are only personal and factional squabbles and no real 
substantial issues. We are playing around with democracy. Do not come to have 
us debate an issue when the same evening it was published in the newspaper that 
the decision had already been made. This is not democracy!® 


He and many others claimed that they understood that the top leadership 
had to make certain kinds of decisions, particularly in the area of security 
and defense, without consulting the branches. But they claimed that there 
were other important domestic issues affecting their lives which they 
should be allowed to debate, as well as decisions which they should be 
permitted to influence. Most frequently cited was the issue of “religion 
and state.”” Even more than their lack of influence, they resented what 
they felt to have been a dishonest charade: being asked to debate issues 
when it was well known that the decisions had already been made. 

A closely related and very common criticism was the lack of communi- 
cation between party headquarters and the branches. At a special meet- 
ing at which the new secretary-general was introduced to the local lead- 
ers, one of the local men said: “Every time there is a new leadership they 
come and listen to our problem, and then we do not hear from them for 
three and a half years until they are organizing an election!” Many were 
bitter about the overrepresentation of the major branches and kibbutz 
movements on important party institutions, and the underrepresentation 
of the medium-sized and smaller branches (cf. Aronoff 1972). Charac- 
teristic statements such as, “The party is only interested in Tel-Aviv, 
Haifa, and Jerusalem because all of the important people are there!”’ and 
“Give representation to the branches!” were commonly heard. 

Finally, although the local leaders acknowledged the party’s assistance 
in intervening with government ministries to facilitate the granting of 
development funds, they complained that such aid was insufficient and 
that the party’s role of broker should be institutionalized. This attitude 
was expressed very simply by one branch member who said: “The 
secretary-general is our father and must help us with our problems of 
development!” As is common in situations of dependence, the branches 
and their leaders resented this dependence on the party center for their 
town’s development and for advancement in their own careers.® 


5 All quotations, unless otherwise cited with footnotes, are taken from my field notes of 


meetings and interviews. 

6 In my study of a new town (Aronoff 1973), I analyze a case where the local inhabitants 
unsuccessfully attempted to maintain their local autonomy and independence from the 
national political parties. I attempt to show why their efforts were doomed to failure in the 
Israeli political system. 
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The officials of the party headquarters, including those in charge of 
branch relations, tended to consider the interests of the national party 
leadership as far more important than the interests of the branches. This 
priority was partially determined by the awareness of the headquarters 
officials that their own political careers were in the hands of the top party 
leadership. The following statement which the director of the Organiza- 
tion Department made to me privately is illustrative of the priorities of 
the party center: 


It is most important to strengthen the top national party leadership since they are 
really what counts in terms of power and importance. More and more with 
modern technology of radio and television the top leadership can directly 
approach the public, and local branches are decreasing in importance. 


The branches were viewed by the officials of the party headquarters as 
having been controlled by small oligarchies of aging local bosses who 
barred newer and younger elements from participation. Most branches 
were known to have been inactive (in some cases dead) and lacking in 
ideological content. Typical of this perception of the state of the branches 
was the report given by Granite, the new director, to the Organization 
Department after he had completed touring the branches throughout the 
country: ‘‘My general impression of the branches is a prevalent lack of 
activities and seriousness. The majority of the branches are really in bad 
shape. . . [their activities are] based on factional strife and client relation- 
ships. This is far from a system of active branches!” His predecessor 
replied that Granite had come independently to exactly the conclusions 
about the branches as he and the others in the department. He com- 
plimented Granite and the new secretary-general for “‘descending”’ to the 
branches. This widely used term for visiting the branches is symbolic of 
their low estimation in the eyes of headquarters officials. This attitude 
was succinctly stated by the former head of the Organization Depart- 
ment, who said: “They simply do not need the branches which are 
nudniks [bothersome], even if justified. But who needs them? ... We 
really only need them for elections — between elections it is a game!” 
In moments of candor the professionals at party headquarters admitted 
their own feelings of powerlessness. As one said to me, “I work and 
nobody knows or even cares what I do!” On another occasion when the 
possibility of reorganizing the branches was discussed, one of the regional 
organizers said to his colleagues: ‘‘Who will let us decide anything?” This 
general feeling of lack of political effectiveness, which I have shown to be 
characteristic of local leaders and common among party functionaries at 
party headquarters, was frequently expressed privately by student lead- 
ers and the Young Guard of the party, by older rebellious party critics, 
and even occasionally by respected elder statesmen of the party. An 
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example of the latter was in a rare “public” criticism by the former mayor 
of Tel-Aviv, Namir, who asked in a meeting of the national Secretariat: 
“When will we have a real debate before decisions have been made?” 


Taboos Against Criticism of Leadership and Open Expression of 
Conflict 


Outspoken criticism of the top national leadership, strong disagreement 
with the policies of the leadership, and open expression of a wide range of 
conflicting views, loyalties, and interests were generally forbidden to 
most of the members of the two largest national institutions. Strong 
normative and pragmatic political sanctions assured enforcement of the 
taboo except for specific members whose social roles gave them ritual 
license to break them. For example, one individual had the role of court 
jester, a “fool” who was allowed to speak the “‘truth” because he was not 
taken seriously. In a meeting of the Central Committee (June 1972) he 
made an impassioned speech in which he said the only functioning party 
institution was the Leadership Bureau. He claimed that even the meet- 
ings of the Secretariat, when they all too rarely took place, were attended 
by a mere twenty members. The jester said that members asked him: 
“Why come to meetings? Do we decide anything?” He pleaded that the 
party institutions be made meaningful, functioning bodies in which free 
debates could take place and warned that if this were not done the results 
would be catastrophic. Because of his erratic and sometimes extreme 
behavior, few people took him seriously and he was frequently the 
subject of ridicule. At the time this speech was made I had been sitting 
next to Lyova Eliav (the secretary-general of the party during the period 
under investigation), a most perceptive sociological observer, who turned 
to me and commented that the court jester was at it again. 

Another individual who has the social role of enfant terrible was 
allowed and even expected to act as an internal party critic. However, 
there were limits to the extent of criticism, even for a ritually sanctioned 
critic. She evidently exceeded these limits and was punished by not being 
placed in a “realistic” position on the list for the next election to the 
Knesset. The “removal” of this party ‘‘rebel’”’ from the Knesset served as 
a strong warning of the sanctions which could be applied to those who 
violated the taboo restricting criticism. The application of such sanctions 
emphasizes the vulnerability of the vast majority of members of the 
party’s institutions and even the party’s representatives in the Knesset. 
They are professional party functionaries and elected officials whose 
livelihood and careers are dependent upon the goodwill and support of 
the top party leadership. The process of nomination to all important 
political offices, controlled by small committees under the direction of the 
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top leadership, ensures that the members of these institutions are primar- 
ily answerable to those who appoint them from above. 

The top leadership is not well known for tolerance of criticism regard- 
ing its policies. One only has to open any Israeli newspaper any day or to 
examine the minutes of party institutions in order to verify this. For 
example, during a meeting of the national Secretariat on 7 May 1970 in 
which there was a major foreign policy debate, intellectuals, professors, 
and other critics of the government’s policies were criticized very 
severely. Many speakers stressed what appeared to be a dominant norm 
— that to criticize government policy or to raise controversial issues when 
the country faced a critical security situation was tantamount to disloyalty 
to the country. The “‘security situation’”’ was used not only to terminate 
debate but also to justify the suppression of controversial issues that the 
leadership did not want raised. An example of such an issue was “religion 
and the state,” cited by many branch activists as a vital issue about which 
they disagreed with the leadership’s policy and on which they demanded 
to be allowed to give their views. In the same meeting of the Secretariat, 
Mordecai Surkis, chairman of the Interior Committee of the Knesset, 
said: “Golda [Meir] is trying to keep the people from fighting over a 
number of issues, such as ‘Who is a Jew?’; but in this house they fight and 
undermine [her efforts]!”’ 

When a student organizer from Jerusalem replied, ““We are a demo- 
cratic society. It is healthy that the people are thinking and concerned and 
criticize,” Prime Minister Meir gave him a disbelieving look from the 
audience and shook her head in evident disagreement. The young 
speaker was constantly interrupted throughout his speech with jeers and 
heckling, so that the secretary-general had to demand order on many 
occasions. I shall contrast the normal enforcement of the previously 
mentioned taboo and the sanctions which accompanied its violation with 
an analysis of the Standing Committee, which I suggest was a ritually 
sanctioned occasion for the lifting of this taboo. 

It is significant that as the meetings of the Standing Committee pro- 
gressed and as the Conference approached, there were isolated examples 
of partial breeches of the taboo in party institutions. For example, in a 
meeting of the Central Committee a proposal of the national Election 
Committee to allow illiterates to be accompanied into the ballot booth 
was hotly debated and vociferously opposed. When it appeared likely 
that a majority of the members would vote against the proposal, it was 
referred to the Election Committee (which was authorized to make the 
decision); in a close vote the proposal was passed with a narrow margin of 
eight votes. Such narrow margins were as rare as was the opposition to the 
leadership’s policies in the Central Committee of the Labor Party. In this 
case, the narrow margin expressed the opposition of a large part of the 
membership to a measure which they feared would enable party bosses to 
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manipulate the elections undemocratically. As one member put it: 
“Comrades, now you see that the constitution can be bent for any 
purpose. A few people will elect the representatives of thousands. This is 
undemocratic!” This partial breach of the taboo, which took place very 
close to the ritual removal of sanctions during the proceedings of the 
Standing Committee, acted as a bridge between the normal situation of 
restraint preceeding the breach and the ritual rebellion and expression 
of open conflict following it. 


ISSUES AND “SUPPRESSED” ISSUES: THE RITUAL 
FUNCTION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


One of the most significant consequences of the Labor Party’s aggrega- 
tive nature is that it is highly pluralistic. It contains within it a great 
diversity — young and old, people of European and of Oriental back- 
ground, rich and poor, city dwellers and members of kibbutzim, religious 
and antireligious. This diversity obviously expresses itself in different 
stands on vital issues. For example, on the critical issue of security policy 
there is a wide range, from the extreme “‘doves,”’ who are anxious to 
return all of the occupied territories to achieve peace, to the extreme 
“hawks,” who are affiliated with a movement which refuses to return a 
single inch of the ‘‘Greater Israel.”” Although ostensibly a socialist party, 
the interests of the institutions which the party controls are frequently 
conflicting. For example, the different stands on wage policies taken by 
the minister of finance and the secretary-general of the Histadrut are 
among other divergent stands which must be resolved and compromised 
within the party. Since some members are quasi-capitalists and others are 
fairly orthodox Marxists, they support different sides on these issues. 
Different constellations appear on different issues, but there is always 
great diversity of interests and stands on almost any and every issue 
raised. With the merger of the newly united Israel Labor Party and its 
alignment with the left-wing Mapam, the condition of the party reminds 
me of that of a famous Kansas City burlesque star immortalized in song: 
“She has gone about as far as she can go! Yes, she has gone about as far as 
she can go!” 

With such great demographic, ethnic, and ideological diversity among 
its constituent interest groups and membership, successful decision mak- 
ing in its institutions obviously necessitates hard bargaining and com- 
promise. The type of issues and the kind of debate, however, vary among 
the different party institutions. While there is a general sanction which 
enforces moderation on all fronts in order to prevent the alienation of any 
important segment of the party, there is a special occasion where free 
debate on all issues is allowed, and that is in the Standing Committee. 
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Two major conditions limit and allow this freedom: restraint should 
be shown in the final formulations and those issues likely to cause 
major conflicts or unpredictable outcomes in the Conference should 
be suppressed. While I would not deny that the Standing Committee 
has real decision-making functions in the formulating of party policy, 
I emphasize its ritual role in providing a most important forum for 
the free expression of opinions on all issues. I shall contrast the license 
in this ritual by making a brief comparison with the ceremonial role of 
the party Conference. In so doing I hope to show why two issues de- 
bated in the Standing Committee were withheld from debate in the 
Conference. 

I have already described the prevalent feeling of political inefficacy 
among Labor Party activists throughout the branches, among func- 
tionaries in party headquarters, and among many members of the Central 
Committee. There was an almost universal complaint among branch 
members that they lacked influence and had no opportunity to participate 
in meaningful debate on substantive issues. There is a great need in sucha 
highly centralized and hierarchical mass party to give to various levels of 
party activists a semblance of participation by participating in debate on 
important issues. As I have indicated, the ordinary debates in the 
branches did not satisfy this need. The Organization Department par- 
tially filled this void by organizing occasional conferences of local branch 
leaders; as the director said to his colleagues in a departmental meeting: 
“They like to hear themselves talk.” But these infrequent get-togethers 
were insufficient. One of the main functions of the Standing Committee 
and the Conference was to satisfy this need for two different strata of 
party activists. 

The members of the Standing Committee were trusted and loyal mem- 
bers of the second echelon of the party leadership. While the influence of 
the different members of the Committee varied, the more important top 
national leaders did not really participate in the everyday activities of the 
Committee. There were also less important local leaders whose member- 
ship was a gesture of democratic representation. But the majority of the 
members who actually participated most actively in the meetings of the 
Standing Committee were in the secondary leadership. Generally they 
realized that they did not influence crucial decisions in the party, but they 
felt because of their high positions that their views and opinions should be 
listened to attentively by the top party leadership. The Standing Commit- 
tee was for them the most important forum — for some the only forum — 
where they could express their views in a free and open debate on a wide 
range of issues. I suggest that the Standing Committee was a ritually 
sanctioned forum in which normal restrictions on criticizing party policy 
or leadership were temporarily lifted. Members were allowed to freely 
express their diverse and often conflicting views on many issues, and then 
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formulations of “consensus” were made and passed on to the Conference 
for its ““ceremonial’’ approval. 

In the discussion of the suppression of two major issues, I follow 
Tokatli’s basic line of analysis (1972). Since his study is unpublished, I 
shall briefly summarize it before relating it to the role of ritual in the 
Standing Committee. Tokatli makes an original and important distinction 
between “latent” issues and “‘suppressed”’ issues. The former are poten- 
tial issues around which political actors have not yet organized and which 
have not been brought into the political arena. Suppressed issues, on the 
other hand, threaten basic values or interests in a political system or 
institution when they reach the decision-making arena. Those in power 
try to avoid decisions on such potentially explosive issues since they fear 
that an open debate could lead to dysfunctional conflict which could 
seriously damage the institution in its present form. Tokatli takes Butler 
and Stokes’ three conditions necessary for a party to form aclear stand on 
an issue and applies them to the two suppressed issues in the Standing 
Committee. She found that on both the issue of “religion and the state” 
and on the issue of ‘“‘the Histadrut” (e.g. wage policies and labor rela- 
tions) the first of the three conditions was present and the second and 
third were absent. The first criterion — that the issue should concern a 
large proportion of the party functionaries — was obviously indicated by 
their enthusiastic debates in the Standing Committee. Absent were the 
second and third criteria, that the attitudes toward the issue be balanced 
in favor of the leadership’s stand so that they could control the outcome of 
the debate and so that public opinion could definitely support the leader- 
ship’s stand. Tokatli argues, rightly I think, that the main reason for the 
suppression of these issues was the leadership’s lack of confidence that it 
could control the outcome of a debate in the Conference. I shall analyze 
the significance of this finding in terms of my assessment of the ritual role 
of the Standing Committee. 

The issue of the proper role of religion in the state is unquestionably 
one of the sources of major, if not total, disagreement in Israeli society 
(see Arian 1971). An attempt was made to “freeze” the balance of 
relationships, rights, and duties between secular and religious in a “‘status 
quo” agreement prior to independence. Obviously in such dynamic and 
rapidly changing society as Israel, relationships could not be preserved 
exactly as they were twenty-five years ago, but the major political actors 
continue to refer to the need to preserve the status quo, using this as an 
important argument in attempts to prevent changes or to adjust imbal- 
ances caused by changing conditions (see Birnbaum 1970; Gutman 
1972). The fact that the leaders of the Labor Party and those of Mafdal 
(National Religious Party) have developed close working relationships 
through their cooperation in every cabinet since the State of Israel was 
formed also shapes their political behavior on this issue and the stands 
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which their respective parties take. Finally, it should be remembered that 
the vast majority of the top leadership of the Labor Party was born and 
raised in the shtetls of Eastern Europe, that many of them received a 
traditional religious education, and that, while personally not religiously 
observant, they have a deep respect for and an appreciation of traditional 
Judaism, attitudes which seem to become stronger as they get older. All 
of these factors are related to the suppression of the issue of religion and 
state in the party Conference. 

The wide diversity of views on this subject all received full expression in 
the Standing Committee. The colorful and controversial party critic 
Shulamit Aloni and the venerable ex-mayor of Tel-Aviv Namir co- 
sponsored a proposal calling for civil jurisdiction in personal affairs as an 
alternative to the present religious jurisdiction. Offering similar pro- 
posals for the separation of religion and state, but from an entirely 
different point of view, was the articulate young rabbi of the Histadrut 
and moshav movement, Menachem HaCohen. The rabbi argued that the 
politicization of religion in Israel was undermining the spiritual content of 
Judaism which could only be saved if the two were completely divorced. 
Both of these proposals received considerable support from the more 
liberal individuals on the Committee, particularly from among the Young 
Guard. The majority of the members appeared to hold more moderate or 
conservative views and finally a compromise resolution was worked out 
calling for religious tolerance and expressing opposition to tabling any 
legislation that would coerce either religious or nonreligious practice. 
There was a small minority of individuals who suggested that the issue 
was too controversial and should not be debated in the Conference. Even 
the chairman, Yeshayahu, felt the issue should be debated in the Confer- 
ence and expressed his confidence that the majority would support the 
status quo. A subcommittee was appointed to formulate the compromise 
resolution which the Standing Committee adopted and it was printed, 
along with the other resolutions, to be passed on to the delegates of the 
Conference. 

Ata special meeting of the Standing Committee (7 a.m. 5 April 1971), 
Mordecai Surkis proposed that the resolution on religion and the state be 
deleted from the Conference agenda. Yeshayahu, reversing his previous 
stand, supported Surkis’s proposal, saying: ‘“The issue of religion and the 
state demands a serious debate, and one hour is not serious. If we had 
three hours it would be serious. Therefore I am prepared, if the Com- 
mittee is willing, to accept the proposals of Surkis to send this issue to the 
new Central Committee; and it should not be debated in the Confer- 
ence.”’ All but two of the members present voted in favor of the proposal. 
There was an argument as to whether the resolution should state that the 
Central Committee must debate the issue at its first meeting or at one of 
its first meetings. The resolution finally said “‘one of the first meetings.” 
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When Aloni learned of the deletion of the religion and state issue (she 
was among the many Committee members who had not been present at 
the early morning meeting), she was furious. She cornered Surkis at the 
Conference and gave him a piece of her mind. He humored her, saying, 
“We should have debated religion and the state instead of the role of 
science with all of those professors, and socialism. I don’t give a damn for 
socialism. ...”” Aloni was furious and said “I wish people would stop 
telling me I am right — and then raise their hands and always vote for the 
leadership!”’ She finally gained the floor at the Convention and angrily 
denounced the suppression of the issue. The chairwoman, Senta 
Josephtal, who was equally strong and determined, forcefully silenced 
her, saying that the Standing Committee had decided not to debate the 
issue in the Conference. It was obvious that a large cross section of the 
audience supported Aloni and demanded, in vain, that she be allowed to 
continue. There were many shouts of protest, such as ‘““Why should it be 
debated in the new Central Committee and not here!” Aloni had played 
her social role as the party’s enfant terrible by articulating the frustration 
of the masses of Conference delegates and was silenced, as was the issue 
of religion and the state. After he had seen the mayor of Bat Yam speak to 
Aloni, Surkis said to him, “I hope you are not involved with Shulamit 
Aloni. We have enough problems, and more important things to discuss, 
without bringing up religion and the state!” 

How and why was the issue of religion and the state suppressed? The 
answer to the first part of the question is simple. Minister of Justice 
Shapira, in the name of the prime minister, phoned the leadership of the 
Standing Committee and instructed them to drop the issue. This explains 
why Yeshayahu reversed his previous stand of support for holding a 
debate in the Conference. I maintain that the Standing Committee was a 
ritually sanctioned arena for free and open debate and criticism with two 
major restrictions or conditions. The first condition was that ultimately a 
compromise “‘consensual’’ formulation must be reached. The members of 
the Committee clearly abided by this rule even when those who had made 
more “extreme” proposals, like Aloni and Namir, agreed to a compro- 
mise formulation which was certainly acceptable to all of the Committee 
members and was presumed to be acceptable to the leadership as well. 
The second condition, which we see clearly documented in this case, was 
that the issue must be suppressed if the leadership considered it too 
controversial, or if they were not confident of controlling the outcome of 
a debate in the Conference, or if they regarded the issue as detrimental to 
the party, to their coalition relations, or to the people. 

All of these factors conducive to the suppression of an issue were 
present in this case. There was, and is, a sharp division of opinion on this 
issue within the party and throughout the nation. The reasoning of the 
leadership was that the issue would probably lead to a coalition crisis with 
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their cabinet partners, Mafdal. Considering the strong socialist orienta- 
tion of the top leadership from Eastern Europe, I maintain that even 
without the pressure of their religious coalition partners they sincerely 
feared a free and open debate on this issue because it might assert strong 
pressures on them to alter the status quo and lead to a “factualism among 
the Jewish people,” encouraging a Kulturkampf [cultural war] between 
the religious and nonreligious factions. Top leaders such as the prime 
minister and the minister of justice made repeated public statements to 
this effect. Their subsequent handling of the issue, when it was forced in 
two different arenas, tends to support this interpretation. 

In addition to these factors, it was fairly clear that the sharp division of 
opinions on this issue within the party caused the leadership to believe 
that they could not confidently gain a solid vote of support for their stand. 
Therefore the issue had to be suppressed. Another contributing factor 
was that large sectors of the public had been aroused against the religious 
status quo. A number of controversial issues, such as the case of the 
mumzarim [bastards] who could not marry because of religious laws, had 
served to mobilize considerable hostile public opinion. 

When the issue was subsequently forced on the leadership in two 
separate forums, the Central Committee and the Knesset, they succeeded 
in postponing debates and decisions after a great effort. Whereas the 
Standing Committee had said that the issue of religion and the state 
should be debated in “‘one of the first meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee,” it was in fact delayed for approximately one year. After the 
Young Guard of the party collected a sufficient number of signatures to 
force a debate on the issue, the leadership managed to have the issue sent 
to the branches for a prior debate. Two years later it has still not been 
debated by the branches and it promises to be a long time before the 
resolution may be brought into operation. Similarly, when the Indepen- 
dent Liberals, a coalition partner, presented a bill to permit civil cere- 
monies for those Jews unable to marry according to the Halacha [Jewish 
law], the leadership of the Labor Party carefully managed a near coalition 
crisis and used their majority in the Knesset to have the bill removed from 
the agenda and sent to the Committee, thereby preventing debate on the 
issue until after the summer recess of the Knesset (and probably until 
after the next general election as well). 

The suppression of the Histadrut issues followed a similar pattern, so I 
shall only mention the essentials of the case. Among the many divisions of 
opinion and interests within the Labor Party, one of the most important, 
having far-reaching consequences for the structure of the economy, was 
known as the Histadrut issue. This referred to related issues such as wage 
policies, labor relations, and questions of internal structure and repre- 
sentation of workers within the Histadrut. On most of these issues the 
spokesmen for the conflicting stands were two powerful political figures, 
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Finance Minister Sapir and Histadrut Secretary-General Ben Aharon. 
While Sapir played a key role through his dominance of the party 
machinery, here I shall only mention his stand as finance minister. As the 
official directly responsible for the state of the nation’s economy, Sapir 
sponsored a “package deal’ aimed at curbing the spiraling inflationary 
condition. This proposal obviously included a curtailing of wage 
increases. Ben Aharon, spokesman for the nation’s workers, frequently 
sided with various sectors of the labor force in their demands for 
increased wages. In addition, he sponsored a number of radical proposals 
for the complete restructuring of the system of internal party elections in 
the Histadrut governing institutions; he sought to abolish the ‘“nomina- 
tions” committees through which the party had traditionally controlled 
the membership of Histadrut (as well as party) institutions and to allow 
the workers to directly elect their representatives from the shop floors. 
These radical views presented a major challenge to the huge establish- 
ment of functionaries who run the Histadrut as well as to the top party 
leadership whom they serve. It also might have set a precedent of 
demands for similar reforms in the party which could seriously threaten 
the leadership. 

It is significant for an understanding of later events to know that many 
delegates (and professional journalists) considered Ben Aharon as the 
most impressive speaker in the opening session of the party Conference. 
Not only was this oration eloquent, but he also spoke to the hearts of the 
rank-and-file members when he condemned the lack of communication 
and trust between the workers and their representatives. He charged that 
nothing would change unless the Conference and political institutions 
were so structured that the people could trust them and believe in them. 
He condemned elections on the basis of previous party factions and 
political machines. In concluding, he charged that ‘‘a fat movement does 
not understand the thin . . . the problem is the character of the rulers — 
people who are too attached to their chairs. ... People in high office 
follow their own philosophies and no one can call us to account... .” 
Upon the completion of this speech, which violated all of the rules against 
such divisive criticism in the Conference, he received a resounding ova- 
tion in which even seasoned political reporters — who are not generally 
easily moved by political orations — applauded enthusiastically. 

The various issues relating to the Histadrut were first discussed in the 
subcommittee on socioeconomic affairs, and later in a special sub- 
committee on trade union affairs, before being debated in the Standing 
Committee. When Ben Aharon demanded that the issues related to the 
Histadrut be deleted in view of the need for a special Conference on the 
Histadrut and because he had not been consulted by the subcommittees 
of the Standing Committee, a special subcommittee was appointed to ne- 
gotiate with him. In a conciliatory gesture, the negotiating subcommittee 
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offered to water down their proposals by merely rephrasing positions 
on which agreement had formerly been reached. Ben Aharon rejected 
this. When Yeshayahu attempted to force a deletion of the issue in the 
Standing Committee without debate, he initially aroused much opposi- 
tion. Someone said: “In the Conference they do not let us speak, at least 
let us speak here!”” Another protested: “‘How is it possible to have a 
Conference and not mention one of the most important subjects?” It was 
finally decided, after the opposition had been allowed to voice its opinion, 
to delete the issue and refer it to a special Conference on the Histadrut, to 
be held in the future. One of the members recited the traditional 
mourner’s prayer for the dead in mock solemnity over the demise of the 
issue. When Yeshayahu then asked Ben Aharon to write an appreciation 
of the Histadrut in honor of its Jubilee Anniversary (to be passed by the 
Conference), there was much cynical laughter among the members of the 
Standing Conference. 

As in the previous case, we see here the suppression of a controversial 
issue concerning basic party ideology — the role of socialism in the Israeli 
economy; both the party activists and the general membership were 
divided on this issue, which seriously threatened to destroy the image of 
unity which had been carefully built up in the Conference. Ben Aharon, 
who in breaking the rules of the game in his initial speech had won great 
popularity with the Conference delegates, was a potential threat because 
he might have mobilized a populist left-wing critique of government 
policy in the Conference. Rather than risk a confrontation, the leaders 
removed the issue from the agenda. In subsequent showdowns with the 
party leadership, Ben Aharon proved that he was capable of such actions. 
He later resigned his post as secretary-general of the Histadrut in protest 
against government intervention in collective bargaining. There were 
widespread demonstrations of workers which demanded that he return to 
his office. He complied. Later on, his call for a “war economy” and 
support for various strikes caused the opposition to demand a special 
session of the Knesset to condemn what they termed his “‘demagoguery.” 
In this session he was labeled by one of the opposition a “‘socialist Little 
Red Riding Hood” (for an English report see Ben-Dor 1972). Because 
he has proven to be an embarrassment and a threat, the top leadership are 
not anxious for him to continue in his present post and are now engaged in 
a series of manipulations designed to prevent his continuing another term 
of office. This might serve as a lesson on what can happen to even 
powerful politicians who do not play by the rules of the Labor Party game 
in Israel. 

Other issues, not actually suppressed as in the previous two cases, were 
handled with great delicacy because of their extreme sensitivity. One such 
issue concerned the immigrants from Arab lands of North Africa and the 
Middle East who are frequently referred to as Orientals. During the 
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Conference a caucus of delegates who originated from Afro-Asia 
demanded a guaranteed number of seats on the new Central Committee 
which would be in proportion to their numbers in the population and in 
the party. Much of the actual debate in the Conference on the problems of 
poverty and the growing socioeconomic gap among the population was 
concerned primarily with this section of the population. 

A major tenet of Zionist ideology, the ingathering of the exiles, pro- 
claims the equality of all Jews and the expectation that in their new home 
the various communities will become rapidly merged in a reborn, united 
people in Israel. Any form of racial or ethnic prejudice or discrimination 
is reprehensible in Israeli culture. But the historic circumstances of the 
immigration have resulted in a correlation of socioeconomic and ethnic 
categories in which a very large proportion of the Oriental immigrants 
occupy the bottom of the socioeconomic ladder. National leaders have 
tended to ignore the early rumblings of ethnic strife and in fact on many 
occasions, in ostrich fashion, have buried their heads in the sand and 
proclaimed that there was no ethnic problem in Israel. However, the 
deprived sections of the population — particularly the poor Orientals — 
began to make their voices heard after the “normalization” of the post- 
Six Day War period. At this time the unifying cohesion provided by the 
threat of national annihilation was somewhat eased and the upwardly 
mobile nouveaux riche embarked on an explosive course of “conspicuous 
consumption.” Young Orientals calling themselves “Black Panthers” 
began mass demonstrations to dramatize their plight (in contrast to the 
American group of the same name who seek to destroy the system, the 
Israeli Panthers want to enter into the system). The prime minister 
reacted by commenting that they were not “nice boys.” This remark 
symbolizes the considerable cultural distance separating the top national 
leadership, which is overwhelmingly of Eastern European origin, from 
the bulk of the “Oriental” membership and local-level leadership. It is 
not that the national leaders harbor ethnic prejudices; but they were 
perceived by the young militant (as well as not so militant) Orientals to be 
far more sensitive to the plight of Russian Jewry than to the plight of their 
brethren in the slums of the large cities and development towns. While 
these charges were not completely accurate, they were not totally unjus- 
tified. The conditions of Israeli society, aided by the Israeli Black Pan- 
thers and mass media, succeeded in making the Israeli public and its 
leadership aware of the ethnic problem. It therefore could not have been 
totally ignored in the national Conference of the dominant political party 
of the country, a large proportion of which is Oriental. However, the issue 
could not be presented in an extreme manner, for this might have 
threatened to disrupt the united and cohesive atmosphere which had 
been so meticulously cultivated throughout the lengthy preparation of 
the Conference. 
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Instead of inviting a representative of the more militant Afro-Asian 
caucus, Yeshayahu told the members of the Standing Committee that one 
of their own members, Mordecai Ben Porat, had a similar proposal and he 
invited him to present it. In contrast to the uproar and noisy conversations 
which continued throughout most speeches in the Standing Committee, 
there was absolute silence when Ben Porat rose to speak. Mordecai Ben 
Porat had risen from the grassroots, as mayor of a small development 
town, to achieve national prominence through his support of Ben Gurion 
in the Rafi split and he remained a leading figure of his faction in the 
Labor Party. However, I think it is clear that the silence which he 
commanded was not due to his personal stature alone, but primarily 
because of the recognition by the members of the Committe of the 
seriousness and sensitivity of the issue which he was about to discuss. Ben 
Porat began by stressing that he had consulted with government ministers 
before tabling his proposal which differed from that of the Afro-Asian 
bloc. This was obviously an indirect way of saying that his proposal was 
more moderate than the other and had the official backing of the top 
party leadership. He opposed the guaranteed representation demanded 
by the caucus in principle. He stressed the increasing rate of intermar- 
riage between the ethnic groups, and made a personal reference to that 
fact that he, an Iraqi, was married to a European. He, and the speaker 
who followed him, called on the members to show that the party was 
aware of, and concerned about, the problem of the ethnic groups. The 
implication was that the best way they could show their immediate 
concern was to elect Orientals to the Central Committee. When the 
secretary-general indicated that the issue was settled by saying that he 
would consider the matter at the top of his list of priorities, Ben Porat 
protested. He replied: “I am sorry. This is too much!”’ When the Secre- 
tary of the Tel-Aviv Workers’ Council objected to the issue being sent to 
the Conference, saying, ‘“The problem will end in time,’’ Ben Porat 
iaughed nervously and angrily and replied sarcastically, “There is no 
problem at all!” The Standing Committee unanimously accepted Ben 
Porat’s proposal. 

Ben Porat’s moderate proposal was enthusiastically received in the 
Conference and it is likely that had it not been made there would have 
been a grass-roots effort to get a stronger resolution passed. During the 
debate there were frequent references to the Black Panthers, for 
example, ‘“‘as a symbol of what has been ignored too long!” Even the 
normally moderate Minister of Police Shlomo Hillel said with great 
emotion: “Those who say there is no problem of ethnicity — it is not 
true!” 

A more dramatic and direct appeal was made by a young Oriental on 
crutches who rose from his seat in the balcony and yelled, “Help me!” 
before he stumbled and fell. The young man, who was not an official 
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delegate to the Conference, was given first aid and then escorted into a 
room where he talked privately with the secretary-general who promised 
him aid. He was then whisked off in a car. The man was given aid because 
of genuine concern for his plight, but he was quickly removed from the 
Conference to prevent his case from becoming a cause célébre which 
might have precipitated a more emotion-laden or decisive debate on this 
issue. As it was, the speeches appealing for equal rights and opportunities 
for the poor, the Orientals, the families with many children, etc. stirred 
many delegates to emotions which were difficult for the leadership to 
control. For example, while a member of the Knesset, Mordecai Bibi, was 
delivering a speech in which he asked, ‘“‘Why don’t you give a chance to 
the sons of the Orientals?” he was interrupted by the speaker who told 
him his time had run out. There was a loud protest from the audience. 
They clapped their hands and demanded that he be allowed to continue, 
but the chairman insisted that he stop. When the next speaker, an Ash- 
kenazi [European], had run out of time according to the watches of some 
of the Oriental delegates who were timing him, they shouted and clap- 
ped demanding that he stop since his time had run out. The chairman 
said sternly, “I am handling this meeting and he has another minute!” 
But the speaker stepped down when the audience protested against his 
continuing. 

These are only a few examples to illustrate the tension which pre- 
vailed at times in the Conference. The potential for open strife forced 
the leadership to strictly control the selection of issues to be debated in 
the Conference. They carefully formulated those which they allowed to 
be debated; and they suppressed others which they refused to let the 
Conference delegates debate. This careful control enabled the three days 
of the Conference to pass by without any major “incidents.” The dele- 
gates passed all of the resolutions presented by the Standing Committee 
and authorized the list of the Central Committee without amendments. A 
few attempts were made to amend the constitution (one failed by a 
narrow margin), but in the end the submitted constitution was approved 
as presented. The party emerged “united,” and the policy of the leader- 
ship and the leadership itself were endorsed. The new Central Committee 
could be relied upon to continue to support and endorse the leadership 
which had in reality appointed it. 


CONCLUDING ANALYSIS 


I must emphasize that I am dealing with only a constituent category 
within a group, which is in itself only one of many groups, albeit one 
of the most important and powerful ones, in the society. This group, a 
political party, has its own unique subculture which is a part of the 
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political culture of the society as a whole. For purposes of analysis, I 
divide the political actors and their audience into several categories. At 
the top of the pyramid is the small group of top national party leaders who 
hold the greatest power in the party (and indeed in the nation) and who 
have the most influence in making key decisions. The next tier is com- 
prised of the secondary level of party leadership who serve the former, 
head the most important interest groups and institutions of the party, and 
in many ways, as I shall explain, are most dependent upon the top 
leadership. In this category are the 134 members of the Standing Com- 
mittee. The third tier, represented by the 3,000 delegates to the party 
Conference, is primarily the top grass-roots leadership, except the more 
important ones who are in the former two categories. The fourth tier, and 
the primary audience of the former three categories, consists of the 
300,000 members of the party. The fifth tier and greatest audience is the 
nation as a whole, particularly the nation’s voters. Finally, one could add 
as a more distant sixth tier the broader audience “‘outside”’ the political 
system. This larger audience in order of importance to the actors is 
composed of Jews abroad, Israel’s allies, and last, but certainly not 
unimportant, Israel’s numerous foes. 

Each of the first four categories of political actors and audiences had a 
distinct role to play in the events I have analyzed; each had unique rights 
and duties; and each was affected in different ways by the events. I have 
concentrated on the first three categories, the political actors, and in 
particular the secondary level of leadership in the Standing Committee. I 
have argued that the primary role of the top party leadership was one of 
behind-the-scenes control and manipulation. I place great significance on 
their conspicuous absence (which was almost total) from the Standing 
Committee. Their participation in the Conference itself was minimal and 
when they appeared it was primarily in “ceremonial” roles. I argue, as 
Gluckman has in tribal African contexts, that “prescribed absence from a 
ritual is thus a form of participation in it: though it is not a protest, it states 
that there is a conflict present in the social process (1955:139). I maintain 
that the prescribed absence of the top party leadership from the debates 
of the Standing Committee was essential to the successful removal of 
taboos against criticism of this leadership and in allowing the free and 
open expression of extreme and conflicting views in the ritual. Had the 
top leadership been present, the secondary leaders, who are so dependent 
on them, would have been significantly inhibited from freely expressing 
criticisms and views; and this restriction would have defeated the impor- 
tant ritual function of the debates in the Standing Committee. 

I have indicated that the secondary level of leadership is under 
restraints to refrain from public criticism of the top leadership and is 
inhibited from expressing publicly, even in party institutions, views which 
deviate far from the policies of the leadership. These same sanctions are 
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much less successfully applied to members of the top leadership whose 
views deviate from ‘“‘accepted”’ policy. In addition, the members of the 
secondary level of leadership are in fact the ones who are most dependent 
upon the top leadership. While they have much higher status and more 
influence in national affairs than the third tier of local-level leaders, they 
lack the support in solid grass-root constituencies which the latter enjoy. 
This is due primarily to their appointment to office by nominating com- 
mittees rather than election to office in an open process. In fact, because 
of the highly centralized and hierarchic decision-making process, the 
secondary leaders have very limited influence in the making of major 
decisions and are primarily involved in executing the policies of the top 
leadership. Because of their ambivalent position of high status with 
limited power, great dependence on the top leadership, and lack of 
grass-root constituencies, and because of their inability to express in 
public their opposition to or disagreement with the top leadership, the 
removal of these restraints in the ritual of the Standing Committee is 
vitally important to them. 

The third tier of political actors, primarily the local leadership which 
comprises the majority of delegates to the national Conference, is a most 
important audience for the former two categories whose actions are 
governed to a large degree by their estimation of the reactions of this 
audience. The local leaders, who as I argued earlier have a strong feeling 
of political inefficacy because of their inability to influence national 
policy, do have the security, generally, of strong local bases. I have 
suggested elsewhere (Aronoff 1972) that since new categories of local 
leadership, particularly local ethnic leaders in development towns, have 
consolidated positions based on local rather than exclusively national 
backing, they have successfully achieved greater local autonomy in inter- 
nal party affairs. The unique function of these leaders was due largely to 
several factors: (1) the differences in the nature of relationships with 
the top party leadership, particularly the difference in the nature of 
dependence; (2) relative newness to party leadership positions at the 
local level; (3) the fact that they frequently represented ethnic cate- 
gories different from the upper two tiers of party leadership; and (4) the 
different processes of political socialization they had undergone. Accord- 
ing to the top leadership, they were less reliable than the secondary 
leaders, but more reliable than the amorphous general membership 
and public. 

I shall now analyze the different levels of the ritual as they apply to the 
different categories of leadership which I have just described. At one 
level the ritual of the Standing Committee served to highlight the distance 
between these three major categories of leadership. The physical absence 
of the top leadership and of the third level of the great majority of local 
leaders from the Standing Committee emphasized the solidarity and 
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uniqueness as a sociopolitical category of the secondary leaders. The 
exclusion of the other two categories was essential for the successful 
removal of the taboo against open criticism of the top leadership and the 
removal of the normal restraints on the free expression of conflicting 
views, interests, and loyalties. The presence of either of the excluded 
categories would have been inhibiting for different reasons. Had the top 
leadership been present throughout the sessions, the secondary leaders, 
who are so dependent on them, would have found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to express their criticism and views freely. Also, the presence 
of the third category would have inhibited the members of the Committee 
because the third category could not be relied upon to restrain the 
escalation of the conflicts and to compromise them finally in consensual 
formulations. The members of the third category were less “trusted,” 
because they were more distant from, and less dependent on, the top 
national leadership which feared that they had not sufficiently internal- 
ized the normative rules of the game. This was vividly demonstrated by 
the fact that they were only given the compromised formulations to 
“debate.” The most explosive issues were withheld from them in the 
Conference. 

In addition to expressing the distance between the three categories of 
party leadership, and the unique role of the second, other important areas 
of conflict were expressed in the ritual. First of all there was the “‘ritual of 
rebellion” against the top party leadership, which in certain aspects is 
similar to African ceremonies in which the king is insulted but at the same 
time “he is also lauded as all-powerful” (Gluckman 1955:121). But this 
particular ritual of rebellion was closer to that of the Lozi of Barotseland 
where the priests, rather than the subjects, have this important ritual role 
vis-a-vis the king. In this respect, the secondary leaders of the Israel 
Labor Party also closely resemble the Baganda servants of the temple 
described by Mair (1934), where the active participants in the ritual were 
the chiefs designated by the king as his messengers. 

How can we explain this ritual, which is characteristic of simple 
societies, in a modern political party in an ostensibly modern ‘‘Western” 
nation-state? Gluckman stresses that the ritual of protest is inappropriate 
once there is a questioning of the social order, since the purpose of ritual 
is to unite people who do not or cannot query their social roles. I think 
part of the answer lies in the alternative given in the words “‘do not” or 
“cannot.” On another occasion Gluckman suggests that in the examina- 
tion of areas with social life similar to the tribal situations, but where 
universalistic religious values prevail, similar practices might occur. He 
says, “... where these mystical ideas are not found, it is important to 
check whether mechanisms alternative to ritual are present . . .”” He asks 
whether ” such communities have mechanisms of redress which operate 
in ways similar to rituals in tribal societies?” (1955:263). I propose that 
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this case is one in which a “secular” ritual serves many of the essential 
functions of traditional ritual in African society. 

Again I stress that I am not discussing a whole society, but a particular 
subgroup within the society. I am convinced that there are striking 
resemblances between the “‘secular priests” who are “servants of the 
temple” of the Israel Labor Party and their counterparts in traditional 
societies. Gluckman argues, correctly in my opinion, that rites of protest 
are less developed in those societies where social movement is possible 
and where a man can change his group membership. In the case of the 
Israeli political system, there is extremely limited alternative political 
movement for higher-level leaders who aspire to reach the top. Until the 
present day, and probably for many years in the future, there is only one 
political party through which it is possible to reach the real top, that is, the 
key political offices which control the machinery of the state. Efforts to 
obtain these positions by splitting off from and challenging the party 
failed even when led by David Ben Gurion, the father of the party and the 
modern State of Israel. Moshe Dayan recognized the futility of this effort 
in a speech in which he expressed the facts of political life in Israel by 
declaring that it was only possible to reach the top and to make substantial 
changes in the political system by working from within the party (Med- 
ding 1972:298). With this substantial limitation on aspirant politicians 
who are ambitious to reach the top, it is possible to understand why they 
do not choose alternative sociopolitical roles which, although available, 
are not a realistic means of achieving their very strong ambitions. I 
propose that these ambitions are the secular functional equivalents of the 
mystical beliefs of the people and/or the temple priests in more traditional 
societies. These ambitions, along with the lack of realistic alternatives, 
the important occupational dependence, and the internalization of norms 
of the party culture, were the most effective sanctions on the secondary 
leadership, forcing them to compromise after expressing their conflicting 
views, interests, and loyalties. 

The primary importance of the self-regulatory sanction of ambition can 
be seen by examining the conduct of those individuals in the Standing 
Committee who were most “‘independent” of the party both occupation- 
ally, in terms of their academic and professional qualifications, and in 
their views which differed most strongly from the ‘‘accepted” norms and 
ideology of the party. The representatives of the Young Guard were 
generally most “independent” in both respects and traditionally criti- 
cized the leadership and protested against the lack of internal party 
democracy. During the ritually sanctioned sessions they were among the 
most outspoken in their criticism of the leadership and in their disagree- 
ment with the leadership’s policies. However, once the ‘“‘consensual”’ 
formulations were made, which more often than not were far from the 
view of the Young Guard, they too acquiesced. I argue that they did so 
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primarily because they knew that if they wanted to advance in the party — 
and they all obviously desired to do so — they could not afford to 
antagonize the top party leadership on whom they were dependent for 
their advancement. Obviously normative factors were crucial, but it 
seems likely that ambition was also an important determinant of their 
behavior. 

Generally it would be expected that in modern democratic societies 
there are numerous mechanisms for the expression of opposition, e.g. the 
legislature, local government, etc. However in those polities where one 
party completely dominates the others, or where there is a single party, 
the opportunity for the expression of opposition is much more limited. 
When the point of reference is not the society as a whole, but a category of 
secondary leadership within a dominant political party, the opportunities 
for the expression of opposition are even more limited. In such situations 
the relationships are also more likely to be ‘‘multiplex,” in the sense of 
serving a multiplicity of purposes. In a small country like Israel, with a 
small party elite who have interacted with one another for many years, 
these relationships, similar to those which Gluckman argues are condu- 
cive to rituals, are likely to occur. 

Other important functions of ritual in traditional societies are moral 
evaluation and the punishing of breach of rules. I stress that moral 
judgments can be made in ritual-like form in the absence of “mystical” 
association. For example, the strong criticism of the lack of internal party 
democracy raised in the Standing Committee reaffirmed belief in a 
valued ideal which had been blatantly breached. It would seem that the 
important element is belief in specific norms and values regardless of 
whether or not there is a “mystical” association. On the other hand, it 
may be significant that such values as democracy, the nation, the 
sovereignty of the Jewish people in the land of Israel, and to a lesser 
extent, the unity of the Labor Party and the ideals of socialism-Zionism 
are invested with a mystique which are articles of belief beyond all 
rational argument and questioning. 

Gluckman (1962:34) set out the following propositions: 


(a) the greater the secular differentiation of role, the less the ritual; the greater 
the secular differentiation the less mystical is the ceremonial of etiquette; (b) the 
greater the multiplicity of undifferentiated and overlapping roles, the more the 
ritual to separate them. 


I accept the major proposition that in modern society social roles and 
the conflicts between them (i.e. of values, customs, and loyalties) are 
more segregated than in traditional societies. I argue that in certain 
conditions, such as those I have shown were present in the Standing 
Committee, where relationships are more multiplex than they usually are 
among average members of modern society, secular, ritual-like proceed- 
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ings are important in the expression and temporary reconciliation of the 
manifold differences in values, interests, and loyalties inherent in the 
party and represented by the members of the secondary category of 
leadership. A few of the more important divisions were based on the 
following factors: (1) previous party factions (Mapai, Rafi, and Achdut 
Haavoda); (2) ethnic categories of great cultural diversity (with two 
broad categories of ‘‘Orientals” and “‘Europeans’’); (3) age categories 
(seniors, continuing generation, and Young Guard); (4) length of resi- 
dence in Israel (representing the various waves of immigration); 
(5) geographic areas (subdivided into various competing constellations, 
i.e. big cities versus smaller towns, Tel-Aviv versus Haifa, etc.; 
(6) urban-agricultural divisions (with subdivisions between kibbutz 
movements and moshav movements); (7) conflicting economic interests, 
some of which reflected different institutions controlled by the party, e.g. 
the Ministry of Finance versus the Histadrut, urban versus agricultural 
workers, etc.; (8) a whole range of ideological conflicts expressed in 
debates over various issues, e.g. defense and security policy protagonists 
from hawkish maximalists to dovish minimalists; and (9) many personal 
animosities between members. 

I shall now explore in more detail some of these areas of conflict which 
were expressed in the debates of the Standing Committee and from which 
I shall draw conclusions about the ritual nature and functions of the 
proceedings. Elsewhere I have emphasized the importance of the pre- 
vious party factions in the mobilization of support in the competition for 
control of the party’s national institutions (Aronoff 1972). Although the 
official ideology was that these factions no longer existed, political reality 
blatantly contradicted this and factional differences were given free ex- 
pression in the Standing Committee. It is most significant that while 
previous party affiliation played a very important role in power politics, 
e.g. in gaining representation on the Central Committee, it was less 
significant in determining the stands of the participants in the debates of 
the Standing Committee. Significantly, divisions on the wide range of 
issues which were debated rarely coalesced along the lines of previous 
party affiliation. This clearly indicates that former party faction was most 
important for such things as “representation” on party institutions and 
career mobility (it remains one of the important elements in patron-client 
relationships), but was much less important for a wide range of ideologi- 
cal issues. 

There was a very clear, positive correlation between the intensity of 
interest (and participation) and the degree to which an issue involved the 
distribution of power. Issues of a more ideological nature aroused less 
interest. The greatest single arena of competition was the gaining of 
representation on the Central Committee where all of the various interest 
and pressure groups strongly competed with one another. In addition to 
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previous party factions, the major cities competed with one another, with 
the smaller towns, and with the kibbutz and moshav movements. Various 
ethnic categories, such as the Young Guard and the Histadrut faction, 
pressed for maximal representation. Debates on the most ideological 
issues, i.e. those farthest removed from matters related to power within 
the party (socialism and Zionism), were marked by poor attendance and 
general lack of interest. This seems to substantiate the priority of power 
above ideology among the secondary leadership of this governing party. 
However, there was clearly involvement and interest on those ideological 
issues which the members felt were most relevant to their everyday lives. 
The most striking examples were, significantly, the two which were 
ultimately suppressed — religion and the state, and the Histadrut issues. 

The division of the members into ethnic categories was more than 
merely a basis of competition for representation on the Central Com- 
mittee. It involved criticism of the breach of one of the most important 
moral imperatives in Israeli society, that of the equality of all ethnic 
categories. The breach of this norm, which is so important in an ethnically 
pluralistic party and country, was criticized in more moderate tones than 
in other conflicts in the proceedings. This indicates that even in such a 
ritual forum the potentially explosive nature of ethnic hostilities inhibits 
their uncontrolled expression. Joking exchanges were generally made in 
order to assert these moral norms in a manner which expressed com- 
munal unity. For example, when one of the members asked which ethnic 
category his daughter, the product of an ethnically mixed union, would 
represent, the “‘joking”’ reply was that she would represent the young 
Sabras (native-born Israelis] who were also grossly underrepresented on 
party instructions. This exchange received much appreciative laughter. 

The generation differences are also very important in the Labor Party, 
where the last of the founding generation still rule and where those 
considered as the “young” leaders are in their mid-fifties. The Young 
Guard, which officially includes members up to thirty-five years of age 
(some of the leaders have long passed this fairly liberal definition of 
youth), were particularly bitter about what they perceived to be the 
underrepresentation of the native-born generation in the ranks of higher 
party leadership. Gluckman (1963:38) has noted that, ‘‘the growing of 
younger men into adulthood in which they found their path to power 
blocked by their elders” was likely to have influenced the recurrent civil 
wars which he characterized as rebellions in some societies. It is very 
possible that the periodic splits in Israeli political parties are related to the 
maturation of young cadres of leadership who have found their paths to 
power blocked by the entrenched veteran leadership. This was certainly 
one variable in the split of Rafi from Mapai in 1965. The point seems 
worthy of further examination. It would seem likely that the potential 
threat of such rebellion was sufficient reason to have made the top 
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leadership anxious to pacify and reintegrate the Young Guard through 
ritual proceedings like those of the Standing Committee. On the other 
hand, the knowledge that actual splits from the party were not generally 
the most successful means of gaining power probably encouraged the 
rebelliously inclined Young Guard to play by the rules of the game and 
remain within the party fold. 

In addition to these divisions and many others, there were many 
personal animosities which had built up during the years in which the 
second echelon of leaders had worked and competed with one another. 
These personal animosities were frequently expressed in sharp, joking 
exchanges throughout the ritual of the Standing Committee and generally 
gained the appreciative laughter of the rest of the members. In fact it 
appeared that opponents competed with one another in their jibing at 
antagonists with sarcastic ridicule and that the competition was judged by 
the extent of appreciative laughter from the audience. Like Eskimo drum 
matches and song duels, the initial hostility was frequently lost as the 
antagonists and the audience became involved in the pleasure of the 
exchanges. In other cases, the joking partnerships were a means of 
asserting a moral code and communal unity as I suggested above. As in 
the case of Eskimo ritual contests, the ritual of the Standing Committee 
brought together “men divided in many ways but linked in cooperation 
and community” (Gluckman 1962). 

It is this last point which validates the use of the concept of ritual for this 
occasion. What took place in the Standing Committee was a ritual 
because it permitted the free expression of the ambivalence, latent strife, 
conflicting interests, and conflicting loyalties which were inherent in the 
social relationships of this group — all of which served to affirm their 
unity and loyalty to the party and its leadership. As in the case of African 
ritual analyzed by Gluckman, basic loyalties were affirmed through the 
dramatic representation of the bonds of unity and of the conflicts within 
these varied bonds. Similar to the focused interaction of ‘“‘encounters” 
analyzed by Goffman (1961), the members of the Standing Committee 
became spontaneously involved and created a euphoria of unity. 

The ritual meant more than giving a stamp of legitimacy to the party’s 
structural positions, although it certainly did that also. As Turner has 
stated: “It is rather a matter of giving recognition to an essential and 
generic human bond, without which there could be no society” 
(1969:97). In one sense, the ritual may have been a temporary recaptur- 
ing, albeit for a select few, of the communitas of an earlier period when 
mutual ideological commitment and a sense of mission closely bound the 
party activists, leaders, and followers in a common pioneering endeavor. 
The changes which Israeli society has undergone have led to the bureau- 
cratization of the party and to a marked decline in the role of ideology. 
The pioneering vanguard became a ruling elite and their dedicated 
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comrades-in-arms became party functionaries. As Turner has com- 
mented in a different context: 


Any developing structure generates problems of organization and values that 
provoke redefinition of central concepts. This often seems like temporizing and 
hypocrisy, or loss of faith, but it is really no more than a reasoned response to an 
alteration in the scale and complexity of social relations, and with these, a change 
in the location of the group in the social field it occupies, with concomitant 
changes in its major goals and means of attaining them (Turner 1969:147). 


The ritual aspect of the activities of the Standing Committee was symp- 
tomatic of the decline in importance of political values, e.g. socialism, 
Zionism, and voluntarism, all of which had played such a central role in an 
earlier period. Because the party had become bureaucratized and the role 
of ideology had declined so markedly, there was the ‘‘need”’ to temporar- 
ily release the participants from the limitations of structure and to allow 
them to be revitalized by the experience of communitas once again. The 
ritual enabled those whose self-image had suffered most with the altered 
role of the party in the course of the years to once again assert them- 
selves through symbolic importance in the ritual. These ritual aspects of 
the Standing Committee contrasted sharply with the ‘“ceremonial”’ of the 
party Conference. 

The Conference constituted a “ceremony of unity.” It was a pageant in 
which a much larger sector of the party, what I have termed the third level 
of leadership, was mobilized in a participation which differed significantly 
from that of the secondary leaders in the Standing Committee. They were 
not allowed the free and open debate of the secondary leaders, but 
instead were allowed limited expression on “‘consensual formulations” 
which were handed down to them from the Standing Committee. In fact it 
was constantly emphasized to the members of the Standing Committee 
that they had to end the debate and reach a consensus because not to do 
so would “kill” the Conference. The other obviously significant limita- 
tion on the delegates to the Conference was that they were not permitted 
to express themselves at all on certain issues on which the top national 
leadership could not be certain that they would loyally deliver a solid 
majority vote in favor of the leadership’s line of policy. I have already 
explained that they could not be “trusted” because of their greater 
distance and independence from the top leadership and the fear that they 
had not sufficiently internalized certain party norms and rules. The 
Conference was an important occasion for the local leaders to come 
together and mingle with one another, to rub shoulders with and talk to 
the top party leaders who on such occasions were socially very accessible 
to them. For example, Finance Minister Sapir “held court” in which he 
received and talked with hundreds of delegates. This also gave the dele- 
gates tremendous prestige and strengthened their own standing in their 
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respective local constituencies. For example, fancy briefcases are tre- 
mendous status symbols among Israelis, particularly among Israeli politi- 
cians. The ultimate symbol of this type, the ‘James Bond” briefcase, was 
temporarily edged out by the red plastic document case of the delegates 
to the party Conference. Local leaders could be seen flashing them 
around their branches for months after the Conference. 

The 3,000 assembled delegates of the Conference more accurately 
reflected the composition of the general membership of 300,000 than did 
any other party institution. In terms of representation of sex, age, ethnic 
categories, geographic location, occupation, etc it was a truly “‘demo- 
cratic” reflection of, in the words of the prime minister, “what we are.” 
This mass symbolic demonstration of unity and strength (the number of 
delegates to the Conference equalled that of the 1972 Democratic Party 
Convention in the United States) was foremost for the benefit of the 
delegates themselves and the general membership which they repre- 
sented. It was also for the important extraterritorial constituency of the 
Jews abroad, who were symbolically represented by Arthur Goldberg, 
former justice of the United States Supreme Court and former United 
States ambassador to the United Nations, and by new immigrants from 
the Soviet Union. Allies of Israel were represented by diplomats and by 
the special representatives sent by socialist parties from throughout 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Their representation was important to a 
nation which feels isolated and at times friendless. Finally, this demon- 
stration of unity and strength was aimed at those who, while they were 
not physically present, were mentioned in many speeches and who 
were very much in the thoughts of the delegates — the numerous foes of 
Israel. The ceremonial gathering of the 3,000 delegates of the Israel 
Labor Party symbolized their unity, strength, and support of their leader- 
ship and its policies to their members and fellow countrymen. It also 
symbolized the unity and strength of the Israeli people in view of friend 
and foe. The necessity of presenting this united front to all observers made 
the successful ritual of consensual power relations in the Standing Com- 
mittee particularly crucial; and the success of this ritual made the cere- 
monial demonstration of unity and strength of the Conference possible. 

I have claimed that something closely approximating the rituals of 
traditional societies plays an important role in the context of a modern 
socialist political party in a ‘““Western”’ nation-state. I have suggested that 
ritual-like protest is possible even in a society where questioning the 
social order, and that this ritual protest takes place because of the nature 
of the dominant party system, because of the characteristics of the second- 
ary level of leadership (which is most supportive of the top party 
leadership and generally lacks grass-roots political constituencies), and 
because of other sociocultural characteristics such as the multiplexity of 
social relationships. It would therefore seem likely that similar ritual 
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situations occur in societies having similar social, political, and cultural 
characteristics. The plentiful existence of dominant party systems and 
one-party states in culturally diverse areas such as India, Mexico, Africa, 
the Middle East, and Western and Eastern Europe makes possible the 
testing of the findings I have presented and their refinement through 
comparative analysis. 

I should like to suggest a few of the more important variables which 
might be tested. For example, comparative research focusing on the role 
of the secondary level of leadership, or on that group whose support is 
most crucial to the execution of policy made by the top national leaders, 
might reveal very significant differences between those political systems 
in which the secondary leadership is either totally (or almost totally) 
dependent upon the national leadership and those political systems in 
which the secondary leaders have firm bases of support outside the top 
leadership. I would expect rituals to be more common in the former than 
in the latter. The variation in political mobility and “‘choice”’ should be 
compared in various political systems. I would expect to find that political 
rituals of rebellion would be least common in systems where parties 
frequently alternate in their control of major political offices, i.e. those in 
which mobility and choice are highest. Conversely, in those systems in 
which there is extremely limited opportunity for the secondary level of 
leadership to question their roles or to raise alternative ones, one is more 
likely to find ritual playing an important role in the political system. 

There are additional variables which should be tested through com- 
parative analysis. For example, it would be important to determine the 
relationship between the extent to which regimes must rely on coercive 
force to maintain their rule and the prevalence of ritual. I have suggested 
that ritual would be less prevalent in open and competitive systems and I 
suspect that in those regimes which rely most heavily on violence and 
other forms of coercion that rituals of rebellion would also not occur 
frequently because the regime could not risk losing control. I would 
expect to find ritual most common in (and most important to) regimes 
dominated by a single party which attempts to aggregate diverse interests 
and groups and which bases its rule on the attempt to build a national 
consensus supported by a majority of the population. I suspect that such 
rituals are common in many African states. In such cases it is particularly 
important to try to determine the extent to which the major policies of the 
regime are supported by the dominant interest groups in the polity and by 
the population generally. It is important to examine the extent to which 
these policies are directed toward the solution of the major problems of 
the society. Pressure from the electorate, as well as from the grass-roots 
leadership of the party (which tends to be most responsive to these 
demands), to force decisions on issues is greater in proportion to the 
extent to which vital decisions are avoided or postponed through the 
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control or suppression of issues. The regime must either meet these 
demands or resort to more coercive methods to suppress them. 

The case of Israel sheds some light on this problem. As I have indi- 
cated, the top national leadership has consolidated its control of all major 
party institutions. Most members of these institutions clearly back the 
leadership and its stands on the most vital issues. Research, public opin- 
ion polls, and the actions of the electorate at the ballot boxes indicate that 
almost a majority of the Israeli electorate supports the leadership of this 
party and its policies (see Arian 1972 in particular). The Labor Party 
regularly receives twice as many votes as its nearest competitor. Yet 
there is widespread discontent among party activists, who complain that 
they are not able to influence policy decisions, particularly decisions on 
those issues which appear to the general public to be the most pressing 
domestic problems. Significantly, these are the very issues which were 
most carefully controlled, or even suppressed, during the national Con- 
ference. I must emphasize the temporary nature of the “solutions” of 
consensual formulations and suppression of issues which were achieved 
through the ritual procedures I have analyzed. 

The relationships between ethnic groups, problems of poverty which 
are tied to the former issue of ethnic relationships and also to wage policy 
and labor relations, the proper role of religion in the state, and the like — 
these are questions which demand policies aimed at their solution. The 
general public has become increasingly vocal in its demands for solutions 
to these problems. The procedures whereby the top national leadership 
has successfully postponed decisions on these issues have provided a 
temporary respite during which it has consolidated its control of the 
party. It has so far refrained from proposing controversial policies which 
it feared might antagonize important sectors within the party and the 
public. However, the successful use of these methods of control has been 
most effective with the most dependent category of leadership. Those 
farthest from the top leadership, within and outside the party, are not 
likely to be indefinitely satisfied with symbolic gestures. If the top leader- 
ship does not take concrete measures toward the solution of these vital 
problems — even if in so doing it might antagonize important sectors of its 
own support — it risks alienating even wider grass-roots leadership and 
support. I have continuously stressed that the Standing Committee is a 
specific subgroup with unique characteristics. The sanctions, both norma- 
tive and otherwise, which enforced its cooperation with and loyalty to the 
top leadership are increasingly less effective when dealing with the third 
level of leadership, the general party membership, and the electorate. 
While it is true that freedom of choice for these groups is limited by a 
whole range of variables, including political ideology and interests, and 
the lack of a perceived acceptable alternative, they can exercise their 
freedom to choose other alternatives. This fact, if perceived by them as a 
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likely possibility, is an important variable which could influence the top 
party leaders to make decisions on those issues which have until now been 
suppressed or postponed. It is the hope of most members of the grass- 
roots leadership that its top leaders will do so after being permitted free 
debate on the various policy alternatives; and they hope that their views 
will influence the ultimate policy decisions. 

The freedom to choose between alternatives also places an important 
restriction on the general applicability of ritual procedures in modern 
polities. In spite of restrictions in both the type of modern regime and in 
the level of the political system in which ritual is likely to be found, 
modern political ritual is interesting theoretically and deserves further 
comparative analysis. I have suggested a few of the lines which might be 
taken. I hope to have shown an example of the applicability of concepts 
traditionally applied in the study of simple societies to the analysis of a 
modern political party. I suggest that the cross-cultural comparison of 
social processes within political systems, such as ritual, may be fruitful in 
bringing out similarities and differences between traditional and modern 
political systems. 
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Peasant Political Cognition: 
A Methodological Perspective 


AYSE KUDAT SERTEL 


Social scientists have long been concerned with the difficulties of under- 
taking comparative community research. Although hundreds of mono- 
graphs have been written on communities throughout the world, we still 
have insufficient evidence of the comparability and reliability of this 
research, for the methodology and techniques utilized are rarely made 
explicit and seldom do their problem foci and theoretical frameworks 
overlap. There is an increasing need for comparative cross-sectional and 
historical community research to be carried out with a full understanding 
of the problems involved and with unified strategies. This article consti- 
tutes an effort in this direction. 

This study presents a parallel analysis of two interrelated phenomena: 
community power structure and power conceptions of community mem- 
bers. It compares the power structure of two sets of villages and estab- 
lishes the villagers’ conceptualizations of community power relations 
through identical tool kits. It then advances a theory to explain the power 
attributions of different groups of individuals. 


DEFINITIONS 


The concept “‘power”’ is defined as a relationship in which the cognition 
or behavior of a person or group is affected by that of another. It is 
maintained that an accurate description of a power relationship would 
contain specifications of the influencers, the influencee, the scope of 
influence, and the influential strategy used (Frey 1970). The class of 
activities (or beliefs and values) of the influencee that are affected by the 
influencer constitutes the scope of power. The set of behaviors that a 
given influencer uses in his influence attempts are referred to as influence 
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strategies, the choice of which depends primarily on two factors: (1) 
sources and (2) expectations as to the effectiveness of a particular 
strategy on a particular person (or group). Domain, on the other hand, is 
defined as the number of individuals (or groups) that an influencer 
affects. 

Sources of power are defined as those attributes of an influencer which 
are utilized when seeking compliance from others. Authority, as one 
source of power, refers to the right to take certain kinds of actions and 
represents the set of values, procedures, and norms that are regarded as 
binding by members of a society. Political competition is taken to consist 
of the efforts made by two or more influencers to affect the same domain, 
within closely related scopes. ‘Power structure”’ is taken to refer to a 
network of more or less stabilized interactions whereby the influence of 
certain actors over others is patterned and predictable. 

Given a particular conceptualization, a desirable method of research 
on community power structure should conform to the defined concepts, 
should yield standardized results, and should be applicable in com- 
munities of different size and location. Moreover, such a method should 
uncover all important aspects of power — scope, domain, source, etc. If 
we could establish, through common research strategies, the influencers 
(or power sources, etc.) in different rural collectivities with specification 
of their power scopes and domains as well as the strategies they employ in 
influencing others, our comparison of communities, from this point of 
view, would be considerably easier. 


METHODS 


Four major research methods are usually cited as being frequently used to 
identify community power: reputational, positional, decision-making, 
and case-study. For this study, a holistic approach was taken; information 
was sought regarding political offices, their history, their actual and ideal 
workings, regarding conflicts, politically relevant organizations, 
economic relations, and regarding the villagers’ views on these matters. 
Consequently, the data gathered were sufficiently diverse to support all 
four of these research methods. The intention was to use each of these 
available tools and findings in a suitable description and analysis. 

The surveys undertaken in the two communities studied attempted to 
cover, in their interviews, the entire population over sixteen years of age. 
Those interviewed were asked questions relating to their socioeconomic 
characteristics, their values, world views, political attitudes, and power 
conceptions. The demographic and economic information obtained from 
the respondents was cross-checked by a separate household survey, by 
checking against birth and hospital records, and, in questions relating to 
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annual produce, etc., by inspection of the produce during and after the 
harvest. Genealogies of all lineages, residence patterns, and neighbor- 
hood links were also determined. Life histories were obtained from all 
influentials, and past and current conflict cases were systematically col- 
lected by interviewing the parties involved in each conflict as well as a 
knowledgeable outsider. 


POWER CONCEPTIONS 


The interest in power conceptions emerged from the confluence of sev- 
eral intellectual forces. It was Marx who assigned to “‘consciousness,”’ 
man’s accurate conceptualization of his interests, a crucial role in chang- 
ing the social order. Engels stressed how ideas were important in influenc- 
ing the course of historical struggles. Many analysts found it necessary to 
have a full understanding of political values and beliefs and to relate the 
variations in those beliefs to the ‘‘real”’ social arrangements. Research in 
person perception and political socialization directed attention to the 
presence of a significant difference in politically relevant cognitions and 
attempted to unearth the roots which led to these differences. Disputes 
over the methodology of power research led Agger (1956) and Ehrlich 
(1961, 1967) to suggest a closer look at the socio-psychological dimen- 
sions of the reputational procedure commonly utilized in determining 
community power structures. 

The present study takes these suggestions and attempts to understand 
the formation, persistence, and reasons for variations in power concep- 
tions within and between two village communities. To illustrate the fact 
that power conceptions emerged from the properties of the power struc- 
ture and that individual perceivers were constituents of this structure, a 
description of the political structure of the two villages under examina- 
tion is essential. 


VILLAGE STRUCTURE 
Biikliimkéoy 


Bukltimk6y, one of the villages studied, was located in the valley of the 
Euphrates River in eastern Turkey. It was one of the 202 settlement units 
to be inundated as a result of the construction of the Keban Dam. The 
village, sixty kilometers from the nearest city, was very close to a sugar 
factory. Its 668 villagers were highly mobile and its agricultural economy 
was largely commercialized. 

Two landowners (agas) controlled a large portion of the total village 
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lands, and a total of twenty-nine Bikliimk6y households were landless. In 
1969, fifty-two men were working outside the village. Differences in 
wealth and income were great and were reflected in living styles. Biik- 
liimk6y also manifested visible power differences, both in absolute and in 
relative terms. One of the two large land-owners of the village (the bey) 
and his younger brother were among the prominent politicians of the 
Justice party. There were a number of politico-administrative offices 
accessible to the villagers, but the bey’s family either occupied these 
positions themselves or controlled the elections for them. The bey was the 
major of the Bikltimkdy municipality and the chairman of agricultural 
cooperatives. He, with his numerous party-oriented activities, was the 
central power figure in the village and almost all the villagers congregated 
around him even in the face of the imminent inundation of the village and 
displacement of the peasants which was already underway. 

Although all were subject to the bey’s influence, the villagers varied in 
the degree of their independence. Senior members of populous lineages, 
several independent cultivators, and those considered the “‘right arms” of 
the bey were relatively wealthier and more powerful; they also served ina 
variety of politico-administrative posts. Neither the current village 
headman nor the religious leader (imam) had much power. 

The crystallization between dimensions of stratification was consistent 
and high; those who were at the top of one stratifying dimension tended 
to be at the top of another. Thus, the village power structure contained 
little ambiguity and, despite various structural limitations on villagers’ 
participation, attracted the interest of large numbers. 

The mode of distribution of wealth and income in this village excluded 
the poor from competing for items of high value and forced them to 
depend heavily upon the owners of economic resources. The wealthy 
landowners either employed these men as sharecroppers or, like the bey, 
secured industrial employment for them by using their extensive contacts 
with outside influentials. The wealth of the bey and his brother, which 
enabled them to obtain a better education, top positions in the local 
branch of the national political parties, politico-administrative posts, and 
strategic contacts with higher level politicians and government servants, 
thereby provided them with greater power within the village. 

Authority, whether administrative, religious, or kinship, brought 
power. Authority based upon lineage seniority provided one with a more 
enduring, effective, and scope-extensive power. Administrative (e.g. 
headman’s and religious (i.e. imam’s) authority implied a domain- 
extensive power, but of narrow scope. An influencer’s extra-village con- 
tacts enhanced his prestige and power. These contacts were established 
through administrative positions, party alliances, wealth, and kinship. 
Educated and experienced villagers, the imam, and the coffeehouse 
keepers also influenced their fellows through their access to, and control 
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of, information. A share in each of the power sources mentioned was 
necessary to attain power at the community level, but not all sources were 
of equal importance; a wealthy (or landowning) villager more easily 
established extra-village ties and more easily competed for politico- 
administrative positions. 

Although the village influencers were limited in the number of people 
they could influence, the bey’s domain included practically every village 
male. Heads of major lineages and the imam also controlled considerably 
large domains. Hence in Bukliimk6y there were many villagers with 
power in one or more influence scopes. Of these, a limited number had 
influence over a large domain and over numerous scopes. 


Stikliimkéy 


Siiklimk6y, the second village studied, was fifty-eight kilometers from 
Ankara and was easily accessible by a dirt road, 4.5 kilometers off the 
Ankara—Istanbul highway. The largely commercialized village economy 
was based on agriculture. The village never had agalik [feudal] land- 
ownership as an organizing economic institution; independent small cul- 
tivators dominated its economic structure. In contrast to Bikliimkéy, 
there were only a few agricultural, industrial, and construction laborers 
in this village; it had a noticeably greater economic homogeneity and 
equality. 

None of the villagers was deeply involved in national party politics and 
the overall effects of the development of multiparty politics on the power 
structure of the village were not as extensive and strong as they were in 
Buklumk6y. Within the fissiparous political system of the village, where 
neither the lineage seniors nor the elders carried much weight, the head- 
manship, with legitimate authority vested in it, was the only administra- 
tive post on which some political interest was focused. The headman was 
relatively more influential than the rest of the villagers, but his influence, 
in absolute terms, was also quite miniscule. Both he and the villagers were 
oriented toward the outside world. The village had a school and a mosque, 
but both the school teacher and the imam abstained from politics. 

Incontrast to Bikliimk6y, corporate lineage activity in Siklimkéy had 
progressively become a rare occurrence; there was little bloc voting or 
unified action. Ritual kinship relations (e.g. kivrelik), which were of 
crucial political importance in Biikliimkdy, were largely unknown in 
Siklimk6y. The latter manifested only slight differences in wealth, edu- 
cation, outside contacts, access to information, style of living, and pres- 
tige. Differences within and crystallization between dimensions of 
stratification were low. The involvement of the village in national-level 
politics and of the younger males in village affairs was negligible. There 
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was only slight competition for the few administrative posts available to 
the villagers. Many of the current influentials had been headmen; one 
among them had built a strong reputation for himself as the aggressive 
head of the most populous lineage of the village. There were relative 
power differences in the village, but the absolute magnitude of such 
differences was small. Wealth differences were small and economic 
dependency relationships between households were rare. 

Siikliimk6y influentials were males ranging in age from forty-one to 
seventy-two. They were relatively more experienced and slightly wealth- 
ier than their fellows, being residents of their communities from birth. 
Their wealth was not an important source of their power. Authority was 
one of the more important sources of power, although neither the 
administrative nor the religious authority figures utilized this source fully. 
Disintegration of lineages limited the use of kinship authority both in 
domain and in scope. Extra-village ties were not important sources of 
power as they were in Biikliimk6y; the differences between villagers in 
this regard were also minimal. The owners of the private guest rooms, the 
school teacher, the imam, and those with better education enhanced, to 
some extent, their power through their possession and control of informa- 
tion. Physical strength was also resorted to as a potential source of power. 

The domain of power for village influentials was more restricted in 
Suklimk6y than in Bikliimk6y. The head of the most populous lineage 
was in control of a rather large domain (40 percent of the village popula- 
tion), although his domain was diminishing due to his disputes with other 
senior agnates and the consequent fragmentation of the lineage. 


DETERMINANTS OF POWER ATTRIBUTIONS 


A framework must now be advanced to account for the inter- and intra- 
societal differences in power conceptions. Power interactions are the 
source of these conceptions. Cultural, structural, and individual factors 
influence those making power judgments. This influence occurs through 
three intervening variables: participation, ambiguity, and relevance. 

A typical person making the power attributions, directly or indirectly, 
receives information concerning either specific power interactions or the 
various elements of the power pattern obtaining. His power conceptions 
are based on his understanding of this information, which is obtained 
either through informant community members, the media (radio, tele- 
vision, and newspapers), direct observation, or actual participation. 

Culture affects participation through sex-role expectations, behavioral 
codes, and beliefs, as well as individual motivations. Similarly, structural 
factors occupy a position of priority in determining access to participa- 
tion. 
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The ability of a community member to make power attributions is 
greater in relation to his degree of participation in the power phenomena 
of the community; the greater his degree of participation in these, the 
greater also will be his accuracy in the power attributions he makes. A 
participant is more able to support his power attributions than a nonpar- 
ticipant, and a nonparticipant is better able to support his attributions if 
he is an observer than if he is an indirect recipient of information. A 
participant is also less easily influenced in his power judgments than a 
nonparticipant. 

Ambiguity is a property of a social system that renders univocal 
interpretation of its power structure difficult. Although culture, as a 
system of beliefs and values, plays an important part in the formation of 
conceptions, it is the structural factors that are most effective specifically 
in the shaping of power conceptions. A stratified social system (where 
stratification is based upon the distribution of income, information, pres- 
tige, authority, etc.) is unambiguous when it reflects high crystallization 
(whereby the groups which are at the top of one stratifying dimension are 
also at the top of another). The ability of the community members to 
make and support their power attributions, as well as the degree of 
accuracy reached in these, increases as the ambiguity of a social system 
decreases. Opinions of the members manifest greater stability in less 
ambiguous systems. 

Relevance refers to that configuration of attitudes which determines a 
person’s interest in particular subjects and situations. Culture establishes 
prominent features for the interpretations of events and situations and 
heightens the salience of certain aspects of social interactions. Structural 
categories, on the other hand, create a universe of different groupings, 
each with particular, preeminent interests. Individual (personality) fac- 
tors may also aid in explaining how some persons find certain matters 
relevant despite the fact that such matters are culturally (or structurally) 
specified as “irrelevant”? for the category that the person belongs to. 
Interested persons are more likely to form comprehensive pictures of 
power interactions and are more likely to be able to support their attribu- 
tions. They are less likely to be open to the suggestions of others in 
specifying the community influentials and the sources of their power. 


EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 


The theoretical assertions put forward above were tested with the data on 
hand. These data indicate that the two communities which vary in the 
crystallization of their respective stratification systems (both in regard to 
differences within the stratifying dimensions and in regard to the status 
consistency of the individuals belonging to these dimensions) differ in 
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their members’ ability to make and subsequently support power attribu- 
tions; the two villages also differ in the degree of accuracy and stability 
(over time) manifested in these attributions. Within each community 
some people have little comprehension of most of the basic properties of 
the social structure, while others are able to see many more aspects of the 
structure in great detail; factors such as sex, age, and literacy to some 
extent overcome the commonalities in cognition that might be due to 
residence within a particular community. 


Community Difference in Aggregate-Power Conceptions of Villagers 


When Sikliimkéy members were asked who they considered to be the 
most powerful persons in the village, only about half named specific 
influencers; the rest of the villagers did not acknowledge the existence of 
a power hierarchy (see Table 1). A very large percent (42 percent) of the 
villagers claimed that everybody in the community was equally powerful 
or, to phrase it differently, that nobody in the community was more 
powerful than the rest. Approximately one-tenth of the respondents said 
they did not know the answer. But contradictorily, when the villagers 
were asked whether their village was run by one man, by a few men, or by 


Table 1. Plurality of community power attributions in Bukliimkéy and Stiklamkéy 


Number of power attributions Stkliimkéy (1968) Buikliimkdy (1969) Total 


One 78 (34.8%) 53 (24.2%) 131 (29.6%) 
Two 25 (11.2%) 50 (22.8%) 75 (16.9%) 
Three 1 (00.4%) 43 (19.6%) 44 (10.1%) 
Four or more 4 (01.8%) 49 (22.4%) 53 (11.9%) 
“Nobody is powerful” 94 (42.0%) 4 (01.8%) 98 (22.1%) 
“Don’t know” 19 (08.5%) 18 (08.2%) 37 (08.3%) 
Other 3 (01.3%) 2 (00.9%) 5 (01.1%) 
Total 224 219 443 


Chi-square statistic = 174 with 5 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.000 level. 


nearly everybody, only 27 percent claimed that every man in the village 
was involved in running the village, while 67 percent responded that the 
village was run by only a few men or by a single person (see Table 2). 
When respondents were asked who in their village were the most 
respected persons, 40 percent claimed that no one in the village was more 
respected than the rest, and another 17.6 percent did not know. Thus only 
42 percent of the Siikliimkdy respondents were able to select a list of 
relatively more respected members of their village (see Table 3). The 
inaccuracy of the perceptions of the Siiklimkéy respondents was most 
clearly seen when, despite the lack of major economic differences within 
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the village, 62 percent of the villagers believed that there was concentra- 
tion of wealth in one or few hands. More than half (53 percent) further 
believed that wealth differences were increasing, while another 27 pet- 
cent believed they were stable. 


Table 2. Perceptions of village governmental structure in Bukliimk6éy and Suklimkéy 


Number of individuals 
running village as 
perceived by 


respondents Siiklimkéy (1968) Bikliimkéy (1969) Total 
One 110 (49.1%) 29 (13.1%) 139 (31.2%) 
Few 40 (17.9%) 129 (58.4%) 169 (38.0%) 
Almost everyone 

in the village 60 (26.8%) 60 (27.1%) 120 (27.0%) 
“Don’t know” 

and other 14 (06.2%) 3 (01.4%) 17 (03.8%) 
Total 224 221 445 


Chi-square statistic = 101 with 3 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.000 level. 


Table 3. Plurality of respect attributions in Buklimkoy and Siiklimkéy 


Number of respect attributions Siiklimkéy (1968) Buklimkéy (1969) Total 


Few (1 or 2) 58 (27.6%) 101 (45.7%) 159 (36.9%) 
Many (3 or more) 30 (14.3%) 105 (47.5%) 135 (31.3%) 
“Nobody is respected” 85 (40.5%) 0 (0.00%) 85 (19.7%) 
“Don’t know” and other 37 (17.6%) 15 (06.8%) §2 (12.1%) 
Total 210 221 431 


Chi-square statistic = 144 with 3 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.000 level. 


In contrast, only one Bukliimkéy villager claimed everybody to be 
equally powerful, another four maintained that no one was more power- 
ful than the rest, and only eighteen interviewees (all women) did not 
know the answer to the question. (Six men thought it would be inadvis- 
able, for political reasons, to answer the question.) Table 1 shows that 
over 90 percent of the respondents of Biikliimk6y were able to list some 
individuals as relatively powerful. Villagers supported their images of the 
power structure by their conceptions of how community affairs were 
conducted. A large portion of the respondents came to accurately grasp 
the fact that Bikliimkéy was not run by everybody, but by a few men; 71 
percent of the respondents stated that the village was run by one or a few 
powerful men (see Table 2). Similarly, when asked who they considered 
to be the most knowledgeable and most respected men in their commun- 
ity, an overwhelming majority of the BiklimkGy villagers (in each case 
about 91 percent) were able to name at least one person (see Tables 3 and 
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4). In short, Bikliimk6y respondents had little difficulty in naming fellow 
community members as relatively powerful, knowledgeable, or 
respected; the sharp inequalities existing within each dimension of 
stratification augmented the saliency of the issues and the awareness of 
these villagers. 


Table 4. Plurality of knowledge attributions in Bukliimkéy and Sikhimkéy 


Number of respect attributions Siklimkéy (1968) Bukliimkdy (1969) Total 


Few (1 or 2) 83 (41.9%) 59 (31.5%) 142 (40.3%) 
Many (3 or more) 82 (41.4%) 111 (59.5%) 193 (54.8%) 
“Don’t know” and other 33 (16.7%) 17 (09.0%) 50 (14.2%) 
Total 198 187 352 


Chi-square statistic = 13.2 with 2 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.013 level. 


The attributions made by the villagers in Siikliimk6y reflected the 
difficulty in observing power differences in the village. The villagers who 
made at least one power attribution selected a total of eleven men. Since 
an individual could mention more than one powerful person, the number 
of votes cast was not equal to the voting population: 108 power 
attributors cast a total of 148 votes. In Stikliimkéy there were only five 
males who were able to name more than two influentials, and nobody 
named more than five. The tendency of the villagers was to name only one 
person, if any: 72 percent of the power attributors voted for one person 
only. Thus half of the Stikliimk6éy adults were unable to name anybody, 
and the majority of those able to make an attribution were unable to 
name more than one person. 

In Buklimk6y, on the other hand, the 195 villagers who made a power 
attribution gave their votes to a total of fifty-six persons. The total 
number of votes cast was 219; only 24 percent of the power attributors 
indicated just one man as powerful, while 65 percent of the attributors 
indicated two or more men. There were twenty-five villagers who named 
five or more influentials, and several men were able to name nine to ten 
influentials. Thus most of the Biikliimk6y villagers were able to select not 
only one influential, but, in fact, a multiplicity of influentials. 

When the villagers of these communities were asked to name respected 
and influential persons and to name fellow villagers whose assistance they 
could seek in financial and other matters, a smaller percentage of the 
Sikliimkéy members did so, again selecting a smaller total of names. In 
Buklimk6y, influentials were more easily selected in each of the specific 
power scopes delineated and many more of the respondents could think 
of more than one person to whom they could resort for assistance. Also, 
66 percent of the Bikliimkéy respondents were in agreement as to the 
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most influential villager and 31 percent as to the second most influential 
man. 

Let us now examine the manner in which members of each community 
support their power attributions. All the respondents who named a 
powerful person were asked to give their conception of the reasons 
underlying the power of the particular individuals they had selected. If an 
individual indicated two or more persons as powerful, a separate set of 
reasons was obtained for each of the names. The list of reasons fell into a 
number of indigenous categories (see Tables 5, 6, and 7). 


Table 5. Perceived power sources of influentials in Sikliimkéy and Buklimkdéy 


Number of times a particular reason 


is given by: 
Stikliimk6éy Biklimk6éy 

Responses to “why is [this person] powerful?” villagers (1968) villagers (1969) 
“Because he is the bey of our village” _ 66 
“He is rich; from a wealthy family” 16 (8%) 106 
“He is educated and knowledgeable” 26 (13%) 112 
“He is from a populous lineage” 25 (12.5%) 32 
“He has an official position” 21 (10.5%) 63 
“He has important outside contacts” — 62 
“He is a respected person”’ 25 (12.5%) 17 
“He is helpful” 8 (4%) 41 
“He is an honest man” _— 12 
“He is a village elder” 40 (20%) 24 
“He is a pious man” 6 (3%) 17 
“He fights with others; creates conflicts” 33 (16.5%) — 
“He has a ‘sweet tongue’; he is liked by 

everybody” _— 20 
Total 200 572 


Table 6. Perceived power sources of the top seven reputedly powerful influentials of 
Stklimk6y in 1968 


Perceived power sources Reputational ranks of the influentials 
a) 2) @) @ 6) © @ Total 

Respect 15* 3 3 20—- — — 23 
Lineage extent 23 1 -—- —- — 1 — 25 
Wealth 3 5 6 — 1 1 16 
Conflict management 30 3 - -—- -—- =—- = 33 
Official position 3 138 —- —- => => — 21 
Elderliness 17 2 9 4 1 1 3 37 
Knowledge 9 8 1 2 2 2 2 26 
Helpfulness 9 $s - =—- =—- => = 14 


* The numbers refer to the number of respondents mentioning a particular source for a 


particular influential; respondent population was 224 — of these many did not make a 
power attribution or did not cite a source. 
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Table 7. Perceived power sources of the top seven reputedly powerful influentials of 
Bikltimkdy (1969) 


Perceived power sources Reputational ranks of the influentials 
a) (2) (3) @) (6) 6) @ Total 

Beylik 40* 15 —- —- ~—- => = 55 
Wealth 60 21 — 1 1 20— 85 
Education and knowledge 48 21 — 10 3 — 82 
Lineage extent 1 1 o— 8 5 5 5 25 
Official position 8 3 34% - —- =— 45 
Outside contacts 25 16 4 — 2 - — 47 
Respect 3 - - Fe Trlr 3 
Helpfulness 28 _— 2 3 1 - 4 38 
Honesty 12 - [| lr Or Oe 12 
Elderliness _ - -— $s — 3 4 12 
Devoutness — - - - 3 3 2 8 
Charm 2 - — 8 3 1 — 14 


* The numbers refer to the number of respondents mentioning a particular source for a 


particular influential; respondent population was 219 — of these most made a power 
attribution and cited a source. 


Comparisons of the reasons for the choice of a powerful man revealed a 
number of interesting results (see Table 5). In both communities those 
who named an influential were generally able to account for their attribu- 
tion. Bukliimkéy villagers, however, tended to cite more reasons than 
Siklimk6y villagers. Each Bikliimk6y villager, in citing numerous 
power attributions, indicated many more sources of power for the 
influentials he had mentioned than did Siikliimk6y villagers. This was 
particularly true for the male members of these communities; on average, 
each male respondent of Buklimk6y cited 3.38 different power sources, 
while in Siklimk6y each cited 2.28 sources. 

On the whole, the objective differences in the social organization and 
power sources of each community were well reflected by the villagers’ 
reasoning about the power of the powerful. There was, however, a 
greater accuracy of evaluation of the power sources in Biikliimkéy than in 
Stkliimk6y. In the former, the most common sources of power were seen 
as greater wealth, control of outside contacts, greater education, and 
knowledge. In the latter, the villagers failed to relate an individual’s 
ability to successfully manipulate conflicts to his positions in the lineage 
structure. Moreover, Stiklimk6y villagers made frequent reference to the 
more general and less specific characteristics of an individual as sources of 
his power (e.g. elder, respected, etc.). 

The distribution of perceived power sources of the top seven individ- 
uals of these villages are given in Tables 6 and 7. These tables show that 
some properties were more easily attributable to everyone, while other 
properties were more frequently used for particular persons. Distinctions 
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were made among influentials on the basis of power resources; there was 
no uniformity in the kinds of power that the villagers perceived. Some 
were viewed powerful mainly because they were from populous lineages, 
others because they were wealthy. Differentiation between influentials 
on the basis of their sources of power was especially noticeable in Buk- 
limkéy. 

A further examination of the villagers’ perception of power sources 
was undertaken in 1970. Thirty literate males in each village were asked 
what characteristics qualified a man as powerful. (This procedure auto- 
matically controlled for the effects of sex differences and literacy.) Only 
half the Siikliimk6y respondents were able to answer the question. Both 
the responses of this sample of literates and the responses of Siikliimkéy 
villagers suggested that power was not a salient aspect of Siiklimkéy 
society and that there was little interest in discovering the ‘“‘road to 
power.” In Bukliimkéy, on the other hand, all but one of the thirty 
literate respondents were able to give detailed answers to the question. In 
1970 responses of Biikliimk6y villagers were similar to their 1969 expla- 
nations of the power of an individual. Also, the ability of many villagers to 
elaborate on an answer and the truthful insight that was reflected in their 
answers were indicative of high saliency of power in Buklimkéy society. 

In summary, in Sukliimkéy, characterized by an ambiguous social 
stratification system (i.e. low status crystallization and small differentia- 
tion along stratifying dimensions), many people were unable to make 
power attributions and many others had difficulties in justifying those 
attributions that they did make. On the other hand, because power was a 
very salient feature of the highly crystallized Bukliimk6y society, a con- 
siderably greater portion of the respondents were able to make attribu- 
tions and better able to explicate the criteria they used in doing so. 


Stability of Power Perceptions — Community Comparisons 


In the fall of 1970, I revisited Stiklimk6éy and Bukliimkéy to note 
possible changes in the power perceptions of the villagers. Siklimk6éy 
(two years after the original study) was very much as before. The only 
change that had occurred in the village was the resignation of the head- 
man soon after my departure in September 1968. Htisnii Turuncu, reput- 
edly the most powerful man in 1968, was getting old and further with- 
drawn from public life. Biikliimk6y had also changed very little. Several 
households (of the nuclear type) had moved out of the village to other 
provinces and the government had provided factory employment for 
some young males. The bey was in the capital trying to persuade the 
authorities of the legality of the party elections through which he had 
become the local head of the Justice party at the provincial level. 
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In both of the communities revisited, thirty males were randomly 
chosen for systematic interviewing. They were asked to name the most 
powerful men of their community and to state the reasons for the power 
of influentials they mentioned. In Siikliimkéy only one-third of the 
respondents were able to name a relatively powerful person; two-thirds 
claimed that no one in the village was more powerful than the rest of the 
villagers. Those who mentioned a powerful person listed a total of six 
names; the current headman Vural received the highest number of power 
attributions. 

Since only twelve villagers named a powerful person, it was difficult to 
discuss the data in any great detail. But, within two years the percentage 
of villagers able to name a powerful person had decreased. The tendency 
to identify power with official position had increased and was visibly 
reflected in the manner in which villagers accounted for their power 
attributions. Most referred to the official position of a person as the basic 
source of his power. 

In Bukliimk6y, on the other hand, there was a remarkable degree of 
stability in the power perceptions of the villagers. All of the thirty males 
chosen for the restudy in this village were able to name at least one 
powerful individual (as they had a year ago). The perceived power 
hierarchy remained the same, with several minor changes. The majority 
of respondents named exactly the same influentials as they had the 
previous year; twenty-six of the twenty-seven persons who cast votes for 
the bey did so in both 1969 and 1968, and of the total sixty-six power 
attributions made in 1970, fifty-seven were to the same person. The 
power sources cited by the villagers were again various and accurate. On 
the whole, as was expected, power perceptions in Biiklimkéy demon- 
strated high stability over time. Admittedly, this greater stability may 
have been partially due to the shorter period of time that had passed 
between the original study and the restudy in this village. 


VARIATION IN POWER CONCEPTIONS: 
INTERNAL COMMUNITY DIFFERENCES 


Age as a Determinant of Power Conceptions 


Students of the Turkish peasantry have emphasized the role of age as a 
determinant of a person’s interactions with others and his position in the 
society’s ranking system. Young villagers are generally excluded from 
adult interaction; children under thirteen or fourteen may stand by the 
elders and listen to their conversations in the village public places. But 
often one of the elders becomes angry, for one reason or another, and 
frightens the children away with a stick, curses, and threats. As boys 
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mature, they are permitted to participate as observers. Once they reach 
twenty-five they begin to take an active part in political interactions, 
although much of village politicking occurs among men over thirty to 
thirty-five years of age. 

The effect of age on power conceptions is most visible when the age 
range studied is wide enough to include young children as well as elder 
persons. To facilitate comparison between a wide range of different age 
groups, twenty children between the ages of six and fifteen were inter- 
viewed in Biiklimkéy. An examination was also made of village “‘gangs” 
and of the conceptions of their members — again in Biikliimkéy only. 

Children between the ages of six and eight were ignorant of national 
and local politics and of politico-administrative figures. Like many small 
boys, Cemal, for example, thought that allah [god] managed Turkey’s 
affairs. He had no notion of the meaning of the words “governor,” 
“mayor,” “president,” and “‘prime minister.”’ He also believed that the 
village was run by a “good” headman named Zilfii Cavus (a name which 
I could not identify with any villager). He used the word “‘party”’ to refer 
to an aggregation of “fat” men: ‘‘all fat men are one party. They get 
together and chat in coffeehouses.” He could elaborate at greater length 
about the power relations of the two small groups (his family and his own 
peer group) in which he was a participant. For instance, in talking about 
his family’s power structure, he said: 


My father is stronger than my mother. She obeys him. This is because my father is 
fatter and taller than my mother. Also, my father is superior to my mother, 
because when he wants he can beat her and get her to do everything he wanted. 
My brother and I do whatever my father wants us to do. My mother is the only one 
in the family who would do what I wanted. My brother (elder) often ignores my 
mother’s advices; so she complains to my father. Usually they both get beaten. . . . 
No, I don’t know why this happens, I guess they are both to be blamed. 


One little girl in this age group (six to eight) told me that once a week her 
father brought a newspaper home and read it to everybody and that her 
mother liked this a great deal. She said that the news was about a variety 
of things, most of which she could not really remember, but added that 
this was partly because she fell asleep as her father was reading the news 
in the evenings. 

The nine to ten year-old group of boys was slightly more interested and 
informed about village politics. Following are some of the thoughts 
expressed by a nine-year-old boy, Aydin: 


Turkey is headed by our village grocer Omer Toprak. We also have many political 
parties. Party men frequently come to visit the bey’s house. The bey looks after the 
village, but Fatih and Sevket Dil govern it. . . . I first heard of the municipality a 
month ago, but I don’t know who works there. The municipality sells wood. . . . 
Sultans also head Turkey. ... I heard this from the elders. I don’t read the 
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newspapers. . . . [could read them if they were around, my teacher says I can read 
well.... Yes, I know Atattirk. His real name was Mustafa Kemal. He killed the 
enemy in the war and died recently. Many years ago he was the President of 
Turkey and gathered the nation together around himself. My brother once said 
that Atattirk saved us from the enemy. ... I don’t know the answers to these 
questions. You know, if I had parents like other children, perhaps I would have 
known more. My brother, who takes care of me, is usually running after his wife 
who runs back to her father’s house almost once every month. 


Kazim, another nine-year-old boy living with his parents, was the best 
informed of his peers: 


I don’t know what his work involves, but Cevdet Sunay is the head of Turkey. He 
must have assistants, even the mayor does. I guess there are political parties all 
around Turkey. I once saw thirty or forty men go to Feridun Bey’s house. My 
school teacher told us about the parties last year, but I don’t remember anything. 
With so many girls around you cannot really listen to the teacher well. Some of 
these girls are from other villages or from the factory. .. . Headman Veysel runs 
this village. My mother also told me the name of the previous headman, Fatih. I 
think people write down somethings on a piece of paper and then a headman is 
chosen. .. . This is why my mother and other village women never vote, they don’t 
know writing... . Atattirk fought against the enemy. ... I heard of the ‘“‘presi- 
dent,” vali, and kaymakam, but I don’t know what they really do. My father says 
that what makes a man important is for him to have nothing to do. . . . He says he 
does not have the time to get involved in parties, and that parties are for lazy men. 


By the time children reached the fifth grade they were relatively well- 
informed about both national and local politics. Excerpts from an 
interview with Gil, a twelve-year-old girl finishing primary school, will 
exemplify this: 


This country is headed by Atattirk and the President Sunay. Atatiirk sets the 
example, Sunay follows him. Atattirk once was the president. The duties of the 
President include decisions on international problems and building of roads, 
hospitals, and factories. But decisions to open schools and build factories within 
this province are taken by the vali. . . . Elections are held to make laws, to gather 
all the citizens’ opinions. ... Without laws people will hurt each other. Parties 
gather people together; if you are not a member of a party you cannot get 
elected.... Our village is headed by the headman who promised to build a 
minaret for the mosque and a place to wash clothes. People believed him and 
elected him, but he is not keeping his promises. Of course, the villagers did not 
know that he was not going to keep his promise. .. . Everybody wants to be a 
headman, because one gets to have a say... . My father could not be a national 
deputy, because to be one he has to find employment for everybody. Feridun Bey 
finds employment for the villagers in the factory; he is rich, everybody does what 
he says. . . . During election times I prayed for the bey to win. My father owes his 
factory job to the bey, and many nights my father mentions that the bey found 
employment for many other laborers. My mother says it is a sin not to wish the 
best for those to whom you should be grateful. 
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The interviews on political issues with boys beyond twelve and thirteen 
years occupied many interesting hours. These older youths not only could 
carry on conversations about political figures and issues comfortably, but 
could also detail the influence patterns within their peer group and family 
in which they participated directly. 

Children were highly susceptible to the influence of their parents in 
their community power conceptions. Many children, for example, viewed 
the bey as the most powerful person in the village; when they were asked 
why, most of them pointed out that their fathers told them so. However, 
children tended to form independent opinions regarding the power struc- 
ture of the groups in which they directly participated (i.e. family and peer 
groups). This independent judgment also resulted from the fact that 
parents provided no explicit indoctrination about familial power struc- 
ture and were mostly uninformed about village gangs and peer groupings. 
A child formed power images of family and peer group through his own 
abstraction of daily interactions. Children who attended the primary 
school were also affected by their school teacher; their information about 
the national politics and political figures derived almost completely from 
their school experience. 

Until the completion of the primary school (or until school is not longer 
attended, before puberty) sex differences in children’s understanding of 
local and national politics were lacking. As girls grew older, however, 
they lost contact with the sources which initially aroused their interest in 
politics: school, play groups of boys and girls, freedom to gather in the 
village and stand by the elders in coffeehouses. Soon after puberty girls 
were veiled and confined to their individual households; their gathering 
in public places was considered shameful. The focus of their interaction 
shifted and the nature of the subject matter that interested them changed. 
Their loss of access to participation in village public life was coupled with 
a loss of interest in politics, and consequently political ideas of girls 
differed from those of boys. 

Age, as a factor affecting an individual’s knowledge of politics and 
conceptions of power, lost its strength once the culturally permissable age 
of participation was reached, whether the participation was in the form of 
observation or of active membership in public interactions of political 
nature. Age, particularly in preliterate times, was the basis of experience 
and accumulated information. Today young men compensate for their 
relative lack of experience in matters of politics by their greater educa- 
tion, literacy, and media exposure. Consequently age, as revealed by the 
data at hand and presented in Tables 8 and 9, carried only negligible 
weight in determining power attributions of the adult villagers, especially 
if they were males. 
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Table 8. Age differences in power attributions in Sikliimkdy in 1968 


Responses to “‘who are the most powerful persons 
in this village?” 


Age No one Someone Other Total 

Young (16~29) 27 (26%) 34 (35.8%) 3 (27.2%) 64 (30.5%) 
Middle-aged (30-50) 39 (37.5%) 35 (36.8%) 3 (27.2%) 77 (36.7%) 
Old (51+) 38 (36.5%) 26 (27.4%) 5 (45.4%) 69 (32.8%) 
Total 104 95 11 210 


Chi-square statistic = 3.729 with 4 degrees of freedom; not significant. 


Table 9. Age differences in power attributions in Biikliimkéy in 1969 


Plurality of power attributions 
Age One Two Three Four Other Total 


Young 

(16-25) 5 (17.2%) 11 (28.9%) 17 (48.9%) 12 (25.9%) 2 (33.3%) 47(30.2%) 
Middle- 

aged 

(26-40) 9 (31.1%) 11 (28.9%) 11 (28.9%) 19 (41.3%) 2 (33.3%) 52 (33.3%) 
Old 

(41+) 15 (51.7%) 16 (42.2%) 9 (24.3%) 15 (32.6%) 2 (33.3%) 57(36.5%) 


Total 29 38 37 46 6 156 


Chi-square statistic = 10.119 with 8 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.257 level. 


Sex as a Determinant of Power Conceptions 


The structural restrictions on participation imposed upon women 
(restrictions which were supported by cultural norms) reduced their 
chances of being viewed as powerful as well as their ability to make 
accurate power attributions. In both villages, women, as nonparticipants, 
lacked the motivation and the capacity to evaluate the exact sources of 
the power of influentials. Women’s ability to detect influencers and their 
sources of power was further reduced in Stiklimkdy because of low 
differentiation and crystallization within and between various dimensions 
of stratification. 

The differences in power conceptions that existed between the two 
sexes can be attributed to their inferior status: the women had a low level 
of education and literacy, a low level of social and physical mobility, little 
exposure to forms of mass media, and extremely limited knowledge of 
politico-administrative offices, influentials, parties, and elections. 
Women, though entitled to vote by law, did not do so, allowing the heads 
of their households to represent them. As in other affairs, the decisions 
about these votes were made by the male members of the families; such 
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was implied by the hierarchical relation of the two sexes wherein men 
have judgmental priorities over women. 

The limitations on women’s participation were coupled with their 
limited opportunities to acquire indirect knowledge about power inter- 
actions, for both men and women spent most of their time in the company 
of their own sex. These limitations, more pronounced for younger 
women, were dependent on the roles a woman assumes, e.g. daughter, 
wife, mother, and grandmother. Each of these roles cast her in a different 
social environment. Asa young child she played with boys; at puberty and 
during adolescence she was exclusively with her own sex, restricted 
largely to domestic activities. After she married, gave birth, and espe- 
cially as she became older, she gained greater mobility to visit other 
households of the village and greater freedom to voice opinions. As an 
old woman she felt less inhibited about interacting with men and thus her 
social environment widened. She came to have a stronger grasp of the 
details of village politics and was better able to evaluate the community 
power structure. Nevertheless, the participation gap between the sexes 
never closed entirely and therefore within each community women’s 
power conceptions differed from those of men. 


SUKLUMKOY. It has already been pointed out that in Sikliimkéy only half 
of the 224 respondents attributed power to specific individuals. Control- 
ling the data for sex differences revealed significant differences: 37 
percent of females, as opposed to 66 percent of the males, claimed that 
there was at least one powerful individual in the village (see Table 10). 
The majority of the females maintained that there was no powerful 
person or that everybody was equally powerful. Examination of the 
respondents who made attributions indicated that while there was a 
tendency for both sexes to name just one individual as powerful, this 
tendency was more markedly pronounced among women. Similar find- 


Table 10. Sex differences in plurality of power attributions in Sikliimkéy in 1968 


Responses to “who are the 
most powerful persons in 


this village?” Females Males Total 
“\.. a person” 

(at least one attribution 

is made) 48 (37.1%) 60 (65.9%) 108 (48.2%) 
“Everybody is equally : 

powerful” 66 (49.6%) 28 (30.8%) 94 (42.0%) 
“I don’t know” 19 (14.3%) 0 (0%) 19 (08.5%) 
Other responses 0 (0%) 3 (03.0%) 3 (01.3%) 
Total 133 91 224 


Chi-square statistic = 31.9 with 3 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.000 level. 
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ings were revealed for knowledge attributions where a relatively lower 
percentage of females were able to name knowledgeable villagers. 

The hypothesis was entertained that the participants would not restrict 
their power attributions to occupants of formal roles, whereas the non- 
participants would confine their attributions to authority figures. Data 
indicated that there was a tendency among females to view either the 
familial or the formal political authority as powerful. 

The tendency of female nonparticipants to focus on the office holders 
was noticeable not only with respect to their choice of a powerful man, 
but also with respect to many specific issues. For example, when the 
villagers were asked to whom they would go when in need of agricultural 
advice or when involved in a land dispute, more females than males chose 
the headman. The males’ choices seemed to reflect the knowledge that 
the solution of most land disputes was sought outside the village and that 
hardly anybody in the community was qualified to offer “expert” agricul- 
tural guidance. 

The women’s conceptions of the community power structure were 
based less on relatively concrete evidence than on hearsay. Consequently 
they were less able to account for their power attributions. Among 
respondents who did provide an explanation, women tended to give 
fewer sources of a person’s power than men. When females were asked 
why they considered the individual named to be the most powerful, they 
frequently responded ‘‘because he is.” Even after they were persuaded to 
reconsider, they insisted that they did not have an answer to the question. 
Similarly, women were unable to account for the sources of the prestige 
and knowledge of a person whom they had named as respected and 
knowledgeable. Tables 11 and 12 showed the distribution of men’s and 
women’s justifications for their power attributions. It was the ethnogra- 
pher’s belief that in the villages studied, women were more sociable and 
less aggressive than men, that they had higher respect for authority and 
obedience, and that their conceptions of the world were more restricted 
to a limited sphere. Women seemed to screen out the negative and 
aggressive elements of power (perhaps by an extension of feelings 
developed toward authority figures in the primary environment of the 
household). 

In the light of this observation, it was predicted that when men in 
Siklumk6y made power attributions, their judgment would be based on 
those qualities of a man which facilitate his conflict-management abilities, 
such as his courage, despotism, the extent of his lineage, and the number 
of sons who would wholeheartedly support him in fights. By using a 
“mechanical model” (see Tables 11 and 12), considerable support was 
gathered for this hypothesis. This model, however, was not sufficient fora 
complete understanding of power attributions, for it excluded the 
thoughts of those who did not acknowledge the existence of powerful 
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men. An attempt was made to build a “statistical model” which was more 
accurate and which took into account the power conceptions of those who 
were excluded from the “mechanical model.” 


Table 11. Sex differences in perceived power sources of influentials in Sikliimkéy and 
Bikliimkoy 


Number of times a particular 
reason is given by: 


Siklimkéy Buklimkéy 
(1968) (1969) 

Responses to ‘why is [this individual] powerful?” males females males females 
“Because he is the bey of our village” _ _— 47 19 
“He is rich; from a wealthy family” 16 — 97 9 
“He is educated and knowledgeable”’ 16 10 107 5 
“He is from a populous lineage” 22 3 28 
“He has an official position” 9 12 49 14 
“He has important outside contacts” — — 62 — 
“He is a respected person” 12 13 13 4 
“He is helpful” 3 5 21 20 
“He is an honest man” _- — 120 — 
“He is a village elder” 28 12 24 — 
“He is a pious man” 6 — 17 — 
“He fights with others; creates conflicts” 25 8 =P oS 
“He has a ‘sweet tongue’; he is liked by 

everybody” — — 20 — 
Total 137 63 497 75 


The average number of power sources mentioned by each male power attributer was 2.28 
in Siikliimk6éy and 3.32 in Bikliimkéy; the average number of power sources mentioned 
by each female power attributer was 1.31 in Stikliimk6éy and 1.66 in Buiklimkéy. 


As has been pointed out, Stikliimkéy respondents named eleven indi- 
viduals as being powerful. For each of these eleven men, the number of 
times he was mentioned as powerful was considered as the number of 
votes he would have received in a voting system where each voter was 
allowed to vote for as many persons as he wished but could not cast more 
than one vote for the same candidate. Treating this number as the raw 
score of an individual’s power reputation, his power reputation index was 
obtained by dividing his raw score by the sum total of the raw scores of all 
the individuals, including himself, who were mentioned as powerful at 
least once. 

This transformation might be considered the answer to our basic ques- 
tion, since a number of reasons were recorded as to why one might be 
considered powerful as a Siikliimk6y villager. To answer the question 
more precisely, however, an attempt was made to extract a model from 
the results. This was called a cognitive model for attribution of power 
because it revealed how power was assigned to persons in the mind of the 
community. In assembling this model, an effort was made to discover and 
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portray the manner in which the community weighted the various reasons 
of a person’s power. 

A set of simultaneous equations served to estimate the values for the 
weights of each factor contributing to the power of a villager and indi- 
cated that for the Siklimk6éy community as a whole, prestige, ability to 
manage conflicts in accordance with one’s interests, and wealth were the 
most important reasons in determining a person’s power reputation (see 
Table 13). Repeating the same operation separately for the two sexes, 
however, revealed more meaningful results supporting our previous 
hypothesis. For women, the four most important variables — in order of 
importance — were office, education, respect, and helpfulness; the least 
important were economic well-being, lineage size, and conflict- 
management abilities of an individual. For men, on the other hand, 
conflict-management abilities, economic well-being, and number of sons 
were the most important; helpfulness, office, and education were the 


least important factors in determining a person’s power reputation (see 
Table 14). 


Table 13. Community weights for reasons underlying power attributions in Siklimkéy 
in 1968 


Importance 
Factors underlying power Weights of weights 
Respect 1.755 1 
Conflict management 1.638 2 
Wealth 1.425 3 
Number of sons 1.323 4 
Headmanship 1.203 5 
Helpfulness 1.189 6 
Lineage size 0.841 7 
Elderliness 0.214 8 
Knowledgeability 0.040 9 


Table 14. Sex differences in weights assigned to factors underlying power attributions 
in Siklimkéy in 1968 


Ranks of weights Ranks of weights 
Factors underlying power (females) (males) 
Headmanship I 7 
Knowledgeability 2 8 
Respect 3 6 
Helpfulness 4 9 
Elderliness 5 5 
Number of sons 6 3 
Wealth 7 2 
Lineage size 8 4 
Conflict management 9 1 


Spearman rank correlation coefficient r = —0.83. 
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BUKLUMKOY. Despite the sharp differences existing between the power 
structures of Siklimkéy and Bukliimkéy, the women of both com- 
munities had much in common in their power conceptions. Although 
power was salient and power figures were easily identifiable in Buklim- 
kéy, 28 percent of the female respondents claimed that everyone was 
equally powerful in the village; none of the males made such a claim (see 
Table 15). The inaccuracy of the women’s perceptions of the community 
power structure was also manifested in their response to the question 
regarding the conduct of village affairs; 80 percent of the men claimed 
that the village was run by one man or a few men, although almost half the 
women thought that the village was run by all the villagers jointly. Most 
interesting of all, in view of the wide disparities in wealth, over half of the 
female respondents had the mistaken notion that everyone in the village 
was equally wealthy. 


Table 15. Sex differences in plurality of power attributions in Biikliimkéy in 1969 


Number of power 


attributions Males Females Total 
One 29 (18.6%) 24 (38.1%) 53 (24.2%) 
Two 38 (24.4%) 12 (19.0%) 50 (22.8%) 
Three 37 (23.7%) 6 (09.5%) 43 (19.6%) 
Four or more 46 (29.5%) 3 (04.8%) 49 (22.4%) 
“Don’t know” 

and other 6 (03.8%) 18 (28.6%) 24 (11.0%) 
Total 156 63 219 


Chi-square statistic = 48.51 with 4 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.000 level. 


When the villagers were asked to name the respected and knowledge- 
able members of their community, relatively fewer women were able to 
mention any such figures. The women who did name both a powerful 
villager and a knowledgeable (and/or respected) villager usually selected 
the same man; the interviewers’ prompting did not change their response. 
Among those who made attributions (of respect, knowledge, and power), 
women made fewer attributions than men; their votes rarely exceeded 
two (only 11 percent of the women who made specific attributions named 
more than two men, whereas 55 percent of the men did so). 

Examination of the distribution of power attributions among village 
influentials revealed that women’s votes were distributed over a narrow 
range of eleven persons. Admittedly, if instead of a one-third random 
sample, all the village women had been interviewed, their attributions 
might have been more widely distributed. Nevertheless, the number of 
persons named by women would hardly approach that named by men. 
Similarly, the knowledge and respect attributions of women were distrib- 
uted over a narrower range of village influentials. 
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Several observations regarding the ability of Bukliimkéy respondents 
to account for their viewing of particular individuals as powerful are in 
order. First, both males and females (with few exceptions) were able to 
supply at least one reason for their power attributions. Second, males 
supplied a wide variety of reasons which fall into twenty-two categories, 
whereas females advanced only seven reasons, with each woman respon- 
dent supplying at the most, two different reasons. 

Thus in both villages, women tended to make fewer power attributions 
than men. In their attributions they tended to be more inaccurate; women 
also found it more difficult to support their attributions and to evaluate 
the exact sources of fellow villagers’ power. 


LITERACY AND EDUCATION 


Literacy, education, and mass media exposure compensated for the lack 
of active participation within the political system. Because of their higher 
mobility and frequent contact with sources of political knowledge, liter- 
ates were better informed members of their society. The system of elite 
recruitment in both of these rapidly modernizing communities increas- 
ingly favored the younger, better educated, dynamic men and motivated 
them at an early age to take an interest in politics. These men reached 
greater accuracy in their power perceptions because they were cognizant 
of the salient features of the larger society and the political system of 
which these villages formed a part. Literates came to have greater aware- 
ness of the role of politico-administrative officials and were well informed 
about the problems facing the latter. They were able to evaluate these 
offices within a broader system of administration. 

In analyzing the survey data, an effort was made to establish the 
distinguishing characteristics of the literates and illiterates of the two 
villages. While searching for these characteristics, it was important to 
separate the effects of sex from other factors. Controls for sex revealed 
that in Bukliimkéy only three of the sixty-four women were literate. 
Literacy controls on the male population of Bikliimkdéy showed that 
literates had greater geographical mobility and exposure to mass media 
(radio, newspapers, and cinema). They were better informed about polit- 
ical parties, as well as local and national elections. These men had greater 
conviction in their judgments and therefore were less subject to the 
influence of the opinions of others. They could more easily empathize 
with politico-administrative officials, expressing definite ideas as to how 
these offices should ideally work and describing how they actually oper- 
ated. Literates were more self-confident and viewed themselves as knowl- 
edgeable, respected, and powerful members of their community. They 
tended to be the younger members of their community, coming from long 
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lineages. Interestingly, literates tended to be the middle children of their 
parents. Siikliimk6y literates manifested attitudes similar to those of 
Buklumk6y literates. The effects of literacy on the nonparticipant female 
population in Sukliimk6y were stronger and more visible than they were 
on the males. 

In Bukliimk6y literates were also able to name more influentials than 
were illiterates (see Table 16). In their attributions of power, knowledge, 
and respect, literates did not restrict themselves to naming one person; 


Table 16. Literacy differences in the plurality of power attributions among Biiklimkéy 
males in 1969 


Plurality of power 


attributions Literates Illiterates Total 

One 17 (15.7%) 11 (23.4%) 28 (18.1%) 
Two 22 (20.4%) 16 (34.0%) 38 (24.5%) 
Three 31 (28.7%) 6 (12.8%) 37 (23.9%) 
Four or more 35 (32.4%) 11 (23.4%) 46 (29.7%) 
Other 3 (02.8%) 3 (06.4%) 6 (03.9%) 
Total 108 47 155 


Chi-square statistic = 9.040 with 4 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.060 level. 


they were more aware of the existence of the plurality of influentials in 
their villages. Similarly, when asked to whom they would apply for 
assistance in financial, political, and other matters (i.e. within various 
specific power scopes), literates were again able to name more persons. 
Similarly, the literates of Sikliimkéy were better able to name influen- 
tials and knowledgeable and respected villagers. As before, the effects of 
literacy on the nonparticipant female population, in regard to power 
attributions, were more noticeable than they were on the males (see 
Tables 17 and 18). 


Table 17. Literacy differences in knowledge attributions among Siikliimkdy females 
in 1968 


Responses to “who are 
the most knowledgeable 
persons in this village?” Literates Illiterates Total 


“Nobody is knowledgeable 


in this village” 3 (07.1%) 23 (26.7%) 26 (20.3%) 
At least one person is 

named as knowledgeable 29 (69.0%) 37 (43.0%) 66 (51.6%) 
“Don’t know” 10 (23.8%) 26 (30.2%) 36 (28.1%) 
Total 42 86 128 


Chi-square statistic = 5.458 with 2 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.009 level. 
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Table 18. Literacy differences in power attributions among Sukliimkéy females in 1968 


Responses to “‘who are 
the most powerful individuals 
in this village?” Literates Illiterates Total 


“Nobody is powerful 


in this village” 20 (47.6%) 56 (65.2%) 76 (59.4%) 
At least one person is 

named as powerful 20 (47.6%) 23 (26.7%) 43 (33.6%) 
“Don’t know” 2 (04.8%) 7 (08.1%) 9 (07.0%) 
Total 42 86 128 


Chi-square statistic = 5.573 with 2 degrees of freedom; significant at the 0.062 level. 


In both villages the power attributions of the respondents were com- 
pared to kinship and neighborhood links; that is, the respondents were 
checked for a tendency to attribute power to persons to whom they were 
related through kinship and neighborhood ties. It was observed that 
illiterate respondents had a greater tendency to include their lineage 
members among their list of the village influentials. In Buklimkéy, for 
instance, seventy-three of the power attributions were made to a kins- 
man. These attributions were made by a total of forty-eight men, thirty 
(63 percent) of whom were illiterate. Although the overlap between 
neighborhood links and power attributions was small, a similar high 
percentage of illiterates named neighbors as powerful; there were 
twenty-nine power attributions directed to next-door neighbors. These 
attributions were made by thirteen respondents of whom eight (62 per- 
cent) were illiterate. Generally, villagers did not view their close friends 
as powerful; there was greater overlap between an individual villager’s 
attributions of general power and his attributions within specific power 
scopes. For instance, the villagers included in their power attributions 
those names they mentioned as people from whom they would seek 
financial aid or assistance in solving a personal or property dispute. 
However, there were no differences between literates and illiterates in 
this regard. 

The literates of both communities were less restricted in their power 
attributions to official positions; this was more so for the male literates. 
For instance, there were thirty-nine villagers in Buklimkéy who viewed 
the headman as powerful. Of these villagers, twenty-four (62 percent) 
were illiterate. More significant is the ability of literates to explain their 
power attributions in great detail; many of the literates who viewed the 
bey as powerful cited a number of reasons for his power, comparing him 
with ordinary agas in the area and discussing his strengths and weak- 
nesses. However, during the interviews there frequently was difficulty in 
obtaining detailed answers from the illiterates, especially the older ones. 
In their reasoning the literates were more specific; fewer of them used 
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general categories such as “he is a good man,” “‘he is loved by others,” as 
explanations of a given person’s power. Stereotyping tendencies were 
also less visible among the literates. 

In Siikliimkéy, controlling the effects of literarcy for the possible 
effects of sex differences revealed that literacy had a deeper and more 
visible effect on the females. This finding suggested that information 
obtained through greater exposure to mass media, literacy, and schooling 
compensated to a limited degree for the lack of information due to lack of 
participation; to a certain extent, some degree of participation was neces- 
sary to reach a certain level of accuracy in perception of politically 
relevant issues. 


Effect of Individual Involvement and Relevance on Power Conceptions 


Individuals become involved in power interactions on the basis of kin ties, 
sex groupings, economic bonds, and other categorical imperatives of 
participation. The differences in involvement and participation derive 
from a number of cultural and structural restrictions. Involvement, how- 
ever, in some cases cuts across participation categories; individuals within 
the nonparticipant groups in society become involved. A variety of fac- 
tors increases the relevance of knowledge about participation in interac- 
tions for some individuals. The scope of this study, however, does not 
permit a detailed examination of the multiplicity of ways in which rele- 
vance obviates usual patterns of participation and knowledge. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Since the beginning of an empirical approach in the social sciences, 
especially in the field of anthropology, observations of participants and 
the use of a selected number of informants have constituted the primary 
means of data collection. More recent ethnoscientific studies differ from 
the mainstream of anthropological tradition not in their reliance on these 
methods but rather in their particular way of utilizing a given informant 
and in analysis of the data collected. Although today extensive field 
studies using these qualitative methods remain the principal modes of 
data collection, quantitative methods are increasingly being developed 
and adopted for use. 

No doubt there is much truth in the argument that qualitative 
methodology, by providing the researcher with firsthand information and 
allowing him to get close to data, facilitates the development of analytical 
and conceptual components of explanation from the actual data rather 
than from the preconceived, rigidly structured, highly specific techniques 
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that confine the empirical social world within the operational definitions 
constructed by the researcher. There are, however, serious problems in 
reliance on a single methodology, especially on that of personal observa- 
tions or the observation of a few informants, if conclusions concerning the 
macro-sociopolitical system are to be made from such data. 

Anthropologists have taken issue with the “limited” conceptualiza- 
tions of politics used by political scientists and have argued that political 
processes operating outside the boundaries of formal institutions and the 
structures of kinship, religion, etc. were all relevant for an understanding 
of primitive politics. Such an argument is no doubt plausible. Yet the 
inference we make about the interrelationship of various structures at the 
macrolevel is usually based upon observations at the microlevel, and the 
methods through which transitions from one level to another are made 
are, to say the least, ill-defined. 

Assuming that the social scientist relies primarily on his observations to 
describe the power structure of a community, several points should be 
made. As is the case with community members, his view of the structure is 
formed from the numerous power interactions he observes. To the social 
researcher, these interactions reflect a pattern, a structure, which may 
differ for each researcher. This is evidenced by the frequent disagreement 
expressed by social scientists of different socioeconomic, educational, 
and ideological backgrounds in their characterization of a particular 
society. Even when they have equal opportunity for observation, they 
differ in their focus, in their attribution of significance to individual 
interactions and events observed. In other words, they are selective in 
their perception and, influenced by their background, they differ in what 
they choose to see. 

Without a knowledge of the basis of selectivity, therefore, studies of 
power structures by various scholars in a number of communities would 
have only limited use. Furthermore, factors such as the degree to which 
the social scientists are accepted by the community under study or the 
social distance between the two affect the quality of the data gathered 
through participant observations. 

Moreover, the power structure of acommunity is formed as a result of a 
historical process whereby power interactions are systematically cumu- 
lated, synthesized, shaped, and reshaped. Observing such interactions for 
several months or even a few years, even when all relevant interactions 
were observable, would result in a truncated conception of the power 
structure of the community. 

Up to now we have assumed that the researcher was able to observe 
more or less what he wanted to. But properties of the objects or 
phenomena to be observed may also, needless to say, make an univocal 
interpretation difficult. Members of a given culture more easily recognize 
certain forms of behavior as relating to power. Their familiarity with the 
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values of beliefs in the system increases the visibility and decreases the 
ambiguity of certain behavior. If the researcher chooses to avoid impos- 
ing foreign categories on the people he studies — a predominant concern 
of the anthropologists — lengthy periods must be spent getting 
acquainted with such values and beliefs. To the extent that researchers 
vary in their ability to become familiar with these values, they will differ in 
their ability to diagnose the significant elements of the power structure 
and in the accuracy of their diagnosis. Furthermore, incongruency be- 
tween the relevant dimensions of stratification adds to the ambiguity 
surrounding the power structure of a society and increases the probability 
of disagreement between researchers. As suggested earlier, these diag- 
nostic difficulties, arising from the ambiguities surrounding the 
phenomena to be observed, also apply to the community members, 
reducing their ability to accurately perceive the significant properties of 
the power structure and at the same time increasing the disparities in their 
views of the structure. 

Yet another difficulty derives from the scope-specific nature of power 
relations. A participant observer forms his image of the power structure 
from interactions that take place in particular power scopes (e.g. party 
orientations, politico-administrative elections, village public activities, 
settlements of blood feuds, etc.). Observations may be more easily made 
in some of these scopes than in others, while even secrecy and privacy in 
some scopes may be required for the success of the actors. Indeed, privacy 
of interactions constitutes an important aspect of power relations in a 
community. The researcher, nevertheless, somehow weights the out- 
comes of the particularized interactions he is able to observe, and pre- 
sents to his audience (readers) an overall view of the community power 
structure. Such weighting, however, may be undertaken quite uncon- 
sciously or, as is most usually the case, the steps through which it is done 
may never be made explicit. This again limits the comparability of indi- 
vidual community studies. 

No doubt the use of informants is an inescapable tool of fieldwork 
provided that the method is used appropriately and for specific purposes. 
Certain kinds of information are more valuable and are more easily 
obtained from informants than from respondents. It is also costly in terms 
of time and money to have recourse to respondents, even if we were to 
assume that problems of sampling have been solved. On the other hand, 
in the absence of information obtained from respondents (systematically 
sampled informants), it is very difficult to make comparisons of values, 
beliefs, habits, and the like revealed through the use of informants. In 
other words, unless the position of the informants in relation to the 
structure (or some other aspect of the society) is precisely known, 
comparisons are impossible. This is so because community members, 
especially in stratified, differentiated societies, may differ widely in 
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their views, perceptions, evaluations, habits, etc. Unless we know the 
basis of such differences or, in other words, unless we know what type of 
persons tend to think and act alike in any given issue under examination, 
the informants likely to supply “accurate” information will be impossible 
to identify. 

The implications of the present study for the methodological problems 
confronted in comparative community research are several. The study 
revealed a diversity of opinions of community members about their own 
power structure. This finding clearly demonstrated that attempts to 
specify the “ideal” (or “actual’’) community power structures could not 
be made on the basis of the views of a few respondents with vague 
references to the “general climate of opinions.” The aggregate configura- 
tion of villagers’ conceptions of a community power structure (as well as 
the structure of power relations in specific scopes) could not be taken to 
be identical with structure, nor could the opinions of ‘“‘knowledgeable” 
individuals within this aggregate be assumed to epitomize all essential 
properties of the structure. To the extent that knowledgeability is a 
matter of degree, cross-cultural comparison of structures derived through 
such informants is an extremely tricky matter. Many of the objections 
raised above concerning the comparative value of a researcher’s impres- 
sions regarding a society’s power structure are also valid for those of the 
informants. Combining the former with the latter, need to no significant 
degree, to augment such comparability. The views of the informants are 
not necessarily more or less “‘true”’ than those of the researcher; each 
may capture a different component of the structure. 

Among the various methods and techniques employed in studies of 
power, the reputational method needs particular attention at this point. 
The proponents of this method begin with the assumption that commu- 
nity members are in the best position to pass judgment about their com- 
munity’s power structure since they live in the setting. A list of powerful 
persons is obtained by utilizing community members either as informants 
or as respondents. No matter which major variant of this methodology is 
employed (i.e. cobweb, penal, sampling), in order to develop the list of 
powerful persons into a system a theory and a new set of assumptions is 
necessary. Because such a theory is lacking and the assumptions manifest 
great variation, cross-sectional comparison of power structures obtained 
through reputational analysis is extremely difficult to assess. In the study 
undertaken here, however, the villagers’ views of the power structure 
were not taken to be identical with the community power structure, 
neither in their aggregate form nor in scope-specific configuration. 
Rather, they were viewed as separate though interdependent 
phenomena. 

The villagers were asked who they influence and who influences them 
in a selected number of power scopes; this was accomplished by using a 
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complete enumeration technique. This procedure gives us a recon- 
structed structure of interactions (which, of course, can be cross-checked 
through systematic observations). The technique does not demand that 
the respondents produce information about interactions that they have 
not been in a position to observe. When the reconstructed power interac- 
tions of villagers and their general power attributions (as well as their 
reasoning and other factors) are taken as images of the community power 
structure in aggregate and in particular scopes, the congruity between the 
images (be it in their socio-metric or aggregated form) can be compared 
with this structure (measured by some other objective means). When 
such an enterprise is undertaken in various communities, illuminating 
theories can be put forward. Perhaps even more significant is the fact that 
fewer distortions of the phenomena examined will be made and more of 
the criteria of community and cross-cultural comparisons will be met. 
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Three Tiwa Communities and Their 
Response to Stress for Change 


M. ESTELLIE SMITH 


Cultural change is more than ever before a major form of anthropological 
research. Yet, as so often happens, oversimplicity has complicated the 
problems with which we are dealing. Not only have our attempts to 
formulate “laws” of cultural change led us to fall into the abyss of the 
fallacy of single causality, but we have allowed this search to lead to an 
emphasis on change, and only a nod in the direction of its counterpart, 
stability. Even those who have cautioned the discipline to pay greater 
heed to both aspects have not explored the problem of stability in any 
depth. For example, Murphy (1967:2) states: “The idea of change can 
only be based on a corollary concept of stability . . . any general discus- 
sion of change is contingent on an illumination of tendencies toward 
equilibrium”; or Sahlins and Service (1960:59): “. . . in itself [stabiliza- 
tion] is a very significant phenomenon for study.” 

The problem is further obscured by a seeming inability to delineate the 
kinds of changes and degrees of stability that prevail in different societies 
at different times. Although rarely stated explicitly there appears to be a 
wide-ranging implicit assumption that change occurs differentially 
primarily because of differences in the sociocultural fabric which allows a 
people, to a greater or lesser degree, to withstand the onslaught of those 
stresses and strains which create cultural change. So the Wilsons 
(1965:40-41) point to the variation in the intensity of relations; and 
Mead (1955:13) leans on the device of tight vs. flexible integration. 

This paper will present data which essentially argue that change and sta- 
bility are post facto judgments of pragmatic responses aimed at survival. 


Though responsibility for the reconstruction and interpretive statements is mine, I would 
like to thank various colleagues who contributed data and comments utilized in this paper. 
Especially helpful were Cynthia Irwin-Williams, Esther Goldfrank, George L. Trager, and, 
of course, my long-suffering friends in the pueblos. 
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Further, it is held that such responses are amenable to an analysis which 
allows for predictability based on categorizations of stresses, strains, 
and a specific limning out of the areas of culture which are most vulnerable 
to such stresses and strains. By dealing with three Tiwa comunities — 
separate Amerindian pueblo groups which we know once shared a com- 
mon cultural baseline — it is possible to hold constant the elements 
which are often accepted as being those which make for variability in 
the degree of traditionalism or innovativeness which characterizes a 
society at any given point in time. 

The three villages — Isleta, Ysleta del Sur, and Taos — began the 
speciation process some 300 years before the coming of Europeans and 
while, unquestionably, divergencies began at the time of fissioning, it 
seems fairly safe to assume that there were no major sociocultural 
divergencies between Isleta and Taos until postcontact times. 

Two more brief comments are necessary about the theoretical focus of 
this paper before passing on to the ethnographic data. First, it is assumed 
here that the total macrosystem which is defined by the network of 
microunits of which it is composed will undergo stress and strain when (a) 
individual units seek to maximize the viability of their socioculture; (b) 
when the concatenation of the effects of a number of such systems — 
which always stand in a dynamic relation to each other — pressure for an 
adaptive response; and (c) when natural phenomena (such as disease, 
famine, drought, etc.) work to affect an adaptive response. Such external 
stress, in turn, produces internal strain. 

This analysis is based on consideration of two results of internal strain: 
(a) members of the group attempt to preserve and stabilize their lifestyle 
and create a vector of conservatism; (b) these same members — or others 
— are also concerned with survival and work to adapt to hitherto 
unforeseen but now threatening circumstances, and create a vector of 
innovativeness. As the Wilsons have pointed out “Structural flexibility 
combined with traditionism”’ is the historical ambience of a viable and 
continuing community (1965:111, authors’ emphasis). 

The second point is more concerned with methodology than theory. 
This analysis has a built-in assumption that certain structural elements are 
necessary prerequisites in all societies. One such prerequisite is a concern 
with the maintenance of internal peace via utilization of pragmatic, 
secularly focused devices. Problems such as the settlement of disputes 
among family members, between neighbors, or between associations or 
sodalities; the care and maintenance of certain individuals unable to care 
for themselves; the subduing of disruptive deviants; and the greeting, 
inquisition, and acceptance/rejection of strangers to the community — all 
of these and more are not dealt with by hieratic figures but by individuals 
who are recognized as functioning in a secular capacity. 

Governing — that part of a sociocultural system which focuses on 
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decision making at the level of communal concerns via the vehicles of 
government, law, and politicking — will provide the entry point for this 
examination of responses to the need for adaptation. Governing, I would 
submit, is ideal for this purpose since it is in this area of human behavior, 
more than any other, where behavior patterns are most sequentially 
specific, where the processes of alteration or retentiveness are most 
explicit and overt, where decision making is most rational and deliberate. 

The ethnographic data which follow will stress the governing sphere 
and will (a) briefly present what is conjectured to be the baseline Tiwa 
culture;! (b) discuss contact time; and (c) present the present-day govern- 
ing systems of the three pueblos being investigated. The intent is to 
demonstrate both variation and retained similarity despite demographic, 
geographic, and contact-style variation during the historic period. 

Taos and Isleta, once a single group, separated about a.p. 1100 
(Cynthia Irwin-Williams and George L. Trager have provided these 
approximate datings based on archaeological and linguistic evidence 
respectively); Isleta and Ysleta del Sur became separate communities in 
about 1680. 

A reconstructed governing system for the Tiwa in prehistoric times was 
based primarily on the participation of all adult married males in town 
meetings, at which problems of general village concern were discussed. 
The most influential speakers were elderly males who had demonstrated 
a capacity for leadership by having special skills in discussion, hunting, 
warfare, farming, or ceremonial affairs. Town meetings were held only 
when there were matters of village-wide concern and at such meetings 
one individual, on the basis of some particular information which he was 
known to possess, some skill relevant to the problem at hand, or simply by 
default (since someone has to begin talking!) would step forward and 
assume temporary “leadership” (i.e. act as interlocutory catalyst) of the 
discussion. 

This individual would guide the debate, ask leading questions, soothe 
tempers, offer a summation of the various positions, and, ultimately, 
either state the consensus or suggest that the meeting continue at another 
time. Occasionally some forceful, charismatic person would fulfill this 
function most if not all of the time and would ultimately come to be 
referred to by the term which survives today in the various cognates for 
the present-day position of governor of the pueblo (though the term may 
have even earlier roots in a title given to lineage and/or society heads). 

Action could be taken only if all at the meeting gave consent — 
explicitly or by abstention. One “nay” vote would halt any action or 
decision. Should a recalcitrant individual be viewed as being unreason- 
1 Space does not permit me to detail either the ethnohistorical data and analytical method 


(which I am calling “the conjunctive approach’”’) or the variety of archaeological, linguistic, 
and archival sources from which I drew. For a more detailed statement see Smith (1972). 
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ably opposed to some action which an overwhelming majority favored, 
certain types of procedures could be followed to obtain the necessary 
unanimity. Friends would visit with him informally and try to reason with 
him, there might be indirect ridicule at successive meetings or attention of 
the sort to make him feel conspicuous, strange, and different (and this in a 
society which placed high positive value on conformity and “‘together- 
ness”). More extreme measures include threats, mysterious accidents to 
his fields, recourse to rituals aimed at ‘“‘helping him clarify his mind” (a 
technique which was not only psychologically effective but physically 
painful and even dangerous!), and, finally, omission from the council 
when next it met to discuss the matter. This last was probably the most 
effective device (and is still a major technique today) since it avoided 
direct confrontation, allowed the hold-out to stick to his convictions 
without forcing him to publicly recant, and the failure to notify him could 
be laid to an accidental oversight (due, perhaps, to some young person 
not performing his messenger’s job properly). 

If an individual refused to accept the decision he could — and not 
infrequently did — leave, taking any supporters (kin, friends, society 
co-members) with him to form a new settlement. This usually resulted 
when some innovation or change in the traditional patterns was accepted 
by the community at large. Fissioning, for the pueblos as in most societies, 
is the result of certain persons, capable of gathering supporters, refusing 
to stay and accept new ways. Every society has people who leave and 
strike off for some place where they believe they will be able to reestab- 
lish a way of life which incorporates all of the old, idyllic ways. It is usually 
the “‘conservatives”’ who leave after a resisted change becomes a fait 
accompli. 

Because consensus was all-important (indicating that the decision must 
be “right” since all were of one mind), formal large-scale town meetings 
were often preceded by small, private meetings of the most important 
village leaders — respected men, hunt leaders, society heads, accom- 
plished and skilled farmers. Opinions would be sounded out, questions 
raised and resolved, and compromises reached. In this way the leading 
men could “plan” a public presentation which, with unity indicating 
obvious soundness and reasonableness, would encourage the general 
populace to agree with the plan of action. Agreement, unity, and 
“being of one mind” was the all-important rule of thumb for pueblo 
relations. 

Control over the actions of individuals as individuals was loose at the 
village level but tight within the societies to which each person belonged. 
Individual disputes — whether over land, possessions, or marital rights 
and duties — were handled by society leaders who acted as mediators for 
inter- and intra-societal disputes. Such men had no power to order or 
coerce (only hunt and war leaders could actually command obedience) 
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but there was strong cultural pressure to accept the mediating “‘sugges- 
tions” of such men. 

Should anyone refuse to accept the advice, fail to behave appropri- 
ately, or commit a crime against the community (such as stealing water 
from the irrigation ditches) his society head would have a meeting of all 
members and try to get the offender to publicly acquiesce to the sugges- 
tions which had been made for resolving the difficulty. If an individual 
(male or female since the latter also belonged to some societies) was a 
habitual offender, or if reasoning did not convince him to concede error 
on his part, he would be charged with having a confused mind, and sucha 
state of mental imbalance could only be cured by a purifying ritual — 
several of which could lead to death if prolonged (such as having his head 
held over the smoke of a ceremonial fire). Ridicule by the Clown Society 
at ceremonial times and, of course, banishment were also employed, in 
threat and in fact, to ensure conformity. 

Yet there was relatively little pressure for an individual to remain in the 
village should he want to leave and if he had some place to go. Conformity 
was critical for those who stayed but, at the same time, residents knew 
they could leave if they didn’t like it.? A family, a group of neighbors, even 
an entire society was capable of leaving should they not agree with the 
general trend of life or the decisions of the leaders. Group fissioning — or 
so the folklore and certain aspects of the archaeological records would 
indicate — was very common in precontact times. Indeed, it was encour- 
aged (though, it should be admitted, this was probably more at the 
implicit than explicit level). Those who saw the dissidents leave perceived 
this to be the best way for the community to be in accord and thus assured 
of prosperity, tranquility, and general well-being. 

Since the pueblo peoples believe that differentiated parts are necessary 
to the functioning of the whole, societies (quasi-ceremonial and essen- 
tially pragmatic associations) were important structural units in every 
pueblo group — but particularly for the Tanoans. There seem to be few, if 
any, cross-cutting and integrating elements present in pueblo groups and 
the net result is the accentuation of the essentially centrifugal forces of 
pueblo society. Structural divisiveness at the societal level usually corre- 


2 This concept gives a sense of freedom — albeit a very false one — to many situations 


which would otherwise become more clearly intolerable to those who are fettered. A classic 
example comes from Euroamerican society: many working people who do not have the 
economic freedom to leave their jobs despite gross inequities justified their resistance to 
those who would rebel against the employers (knowing that support of such persons would 
cost them their jobs) on the grounds that, “If you don’t want to work for a guy go somewhere 
else.” Immigrants who wish to be accepted by their old Yankee neighbors in the United 
States are often most vociferous in stating that someone who decries certain governmental 
behavior should be deported on the grounds that, “If they don’t like it here let ’em go to 
Russia!”’ — or “‘back where they came from!” etc. This is a widespread rationale for resisting 
change and innovators when fearing the unknown potential of a change: it is expressed in 
the folk saying, “Better the devil you know than the devil you don’t know.” 
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lates with strong cultural pressure for individual conformity and adher- 
ence to those norms which pressure for homogeneity, stability, and mini- 
mal individual expressiveness. And pueblo society generally is marked by 
such elements. 

The difficulty of how to coordinate the esoteric rituals of specific 
societies into community-wide, cooperative affairs was compounded by 
the fact that any individual not a member of a particular society was 
expected to be culturally “‘blind”’ with reference to the rituals of any other 
society. How then to have village ceremonials which would incorpo- 
rate and integrate the various esoteric rituals? Who would know when to 
do what? How to coordinate the sequence of ceremonies owned by each 
society? The problem was solved by having one individual who belonged 
to no society and thus was able to have privity to the rituals of all. 

This “‘coordinator’’ — and this may be the historical source for all “high 
priests’ — was essentially a sun-watcher, a calendar-keeper, a man who, 
by watching the signs, was able to tell the people the proper time and 
ordering of ceremonial and ritual behavior. This position, more than and 
unique from any other status in the pueblo, allowed for role ambiguity 
and idiosyncratic variability. As a result there is great diversity in archival 
and informant data relevant to this position. Unlike any other pueblo 
leader there was early selection, a long period of apprenticeship under a 
predecessor’s tutelage, a lifetime sinecure,® and a culturally defined 
“mysteriousness” surrounding even his most ordinary behavior. 

In postcontact times this status became known by the Spanish-diffused 
(but Arawakan-derived) term of ‘“‘cacique”” — a term found throughout 
the Spanish-speaking New World and applied to a variety of leaders. 
Confusion (charged as being ‘“‘native guile’) and ethnocentric imposi- 
tions have made this status the focus for many of the pueblo disputes 
which have occurred in contact times and it is on a delineation of the 
status/role vis a vis the total community structure that informants and 
anthropologists have shown least explanatory consistency and achieved 
least consensus. 

This, then, is the common cultural core for the three Tiwa com- 
munities. What do we know of them historically? 

The three differ considerably in setting, demography, and elements of 
historical connections with other Indians and with Europeans. Isleta, 
located about 12 miles south of Albuquerque, New Mexico, has about 


2,500 residents and is one of the largest of the Southwestern pueblos. 
3 Caciques can be removed from office should they not perform their role appropriately. 
This procedure in actual practice, however, is only slightly less rare than successful 
impeachment procedings against an official of the U.S. federal government. Several ca- 
ciques have retained office in recent years although they have been alcoholics, senile, or 
otherwise unfitted to continue in office. One cacique was known to have sold ritual objects 
to a trader yet remained in office — even though the pueblo had to expend great pressure on 
the trader to return the objects. 
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From the beginning of the archival records we see it in the center of 
Spanish and American military and commercial activities. Some records 
maintain that Isleta was the only pueblo which did not join in the great 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680. There is also some evidence that the pueblo was 
abandoned following the re-entrada of the Spanish and was repopulated 
with a large number of other pueblo peoples, brought to Isleta so that the 
Spanish could keep a watchful eye on them and prevent another uprising. 

Isleta has always been relatively progressive and has a sound economic 
history to support the wisdom of such adaptability. Even the ultra- 
conservative Laguna traditionalists, who joined the village in the late 
nineteenth century to escape the control of white Protestant missionary 
traders (who, so these migrants argue, had taken over and corrupted their 
old pueblo ways), seem to have been affected by the innovativeness of the 
Isletans. Those Lagunas still at Isleta have become more flexible toward 
the forces of change than those ‘“‘progressives”’ left at the mother pueblo. 
Isleta has a much more externally focused world view, often looking to 
other Indian communities and the White world for connections and 
solutions which would prove advantageous. The community has also 
been marked, however, by some of the most bitter factionalism of any 
pueblo village (see French 1948: passim). 

Taos, the northernmost Tiwa village, was central in the old Plains- 
Southwest trading network and was an early center for Spanish military 
forays against marauding Athabascans. The fur traders used Taos as a 
headquarters for the Rocky Mountain fur trade and mingled with the 
rural Spanish who also used Taos as a social and commercial center. 
Forceful rejections of foreigners led to the establishment of another town 
of Taos — the Hispanic-Anglo community which later became an art 
center and tourist attraction. 

Indicative of the stress of traditionalism in this community, Taos Pue- 
blo is the last of the Rio Grande Indian communities to retain the 
multistoried: apartment-house style of the classic pueblo period. Even 
today no electricity or running water is allowed within the walls of the 
pueblo proper — and it has only been within the last few years that such 
modern amenities were permitted in the outlying ‘“ssummer-house”’ re- 
gions where most people now live near their farming lands year-round. 

The records show that Taos has not instituted many new governing 
positions; records dating back to the early eighteenth century show little 
shift in the positions or the roles. Thus, unlike Isleta, which has a history 
of rejection, innovation, alteration, and rejection again, Taos has 
remained stable though its population has halved and then redoubled 
during historic times. The major change appears to have been the acces- 
sibility to the council (and creation of minor posts to handle aspects of the 
Christian religion and tourism). 

Ysleta del Sur, now incorporated into the city of El Paso, Texas, was 
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established about 1680. Forced to retreat to the southern citadel of El 
Paso as a result of the Revolt of 1680, the Spanish took a group of Isletans 
with them — though it is not clear whether the Indians went as slaves, 
hostages, or fellow refugees. At any rate, following the reconquest in 
1692 this small band remained in their new village. 

Ignored by all, there were never any treaties negotiated with them; no 
agent or missionary ever tended to them; no lands were ever allotted to 
them. Over the next 250 years the group became less and less differenti- 
ated from their Mexican and Spanish-American neighbors. They had no 
tribal lands, only individually owned gardens and thus they survived in 
the same marginal fashion as their Hispanic fellows. Their language 
disappeared (save for a few ritual phrases and a handful of leadership 
terms) and the group diminished in number with more and more young 
people leaving for a life elsewhere so that the community at any given 
time consisted primarily of those who, for one reason or another, would 
not give up the security of even this marginal existence to seek their 
fortunes in the outside world. 

In the 1960’s the City of El] Paso expanded its corporate limits and 
found that many of the inhabitants of this small “suburb” had not paid 
taxes for several generations. The threatened loss of even this small bit of 
security called attention to the group and ultimately the state of Texas 
and the federal government both recognized the enclave as a tribe. 
Economic development funds, tribal lands, and self-conscious attempts to 
retribalize have marked the community since that time. 

Ysletans are now in touch with their mother pueblo to the north; they 
are receiving help in relearning the native ceremonials and language; 
emigrants are returning to the pueblo to participate in the new economy; 
and a governing structure which had dwindled to a cacique and a war chief 
(both of whom seemed to have held their positions in perpetuity and even 
as familially inherited positions) now is expanding to provide oppor- 
tunities for wider participation in the handling of a whole new set of tasks 
evolving from the several hundreds of thousand dollars given to aid the 
tribe. 

These three pueblos are markedly different in size, in geographical 
location; and in acculturative interstices. One, Taos, remains ultraconser- 
vative — religiously, subsistence-wise, architecturally, linguistically, and 
in terms of its social organization. The second, Isleta, shows a dynamic 
growth pattern, a willingness to learn and accept from many who are 
culturally different be they Keresan, Athabascan, Spanish, or Anglo — 
explicitly welcoming those changes which are seen as ‘“‘necessary”’ for the 
continued regional importance of the community. Finally, Ysleta del Sur, 
an enclave of some forty people, has been almost absorbed into a grinding 
anonymity, its identity maintained only through the performance of a 
handful of truncated rituals. All three stem from the same cultural base- 
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line and survive with some of the same features despite the differences — 
and differences despite commonality. 

All three have retained a quasi-religious leader vaguely perceived as 
the “ultimate” authority — though on what village matters became a 
point of cultural variability. All continued to keep the concept of male 
family heads as participant decision makers in an ideally egalitarian 
society. But at Taos this group of men evolved into an elitist council of 
society heads, ex-governors and war captains, and the lieutenants of the 
latter two — a gerontocratic and hieratically oriented group whose exclu- 
sion of the young men has led to intensive factionalism in this century. 
Isleta, on the other hand, emphasized the participatory aspects of the 
governing system and gradually expanded the governing system to 
include council advisers, judges, men with specialized administrative 
duties and, ultimately, expansion so as to allow voting privileges to all 
village residents (Isleta is the only village which allows women to vote!) 
over the age of 21. Tiny Ysleta lost all but some half-dozen positions (and 
even those had dwindled to only three by the 1950s) which were kept in 
the hands of the several individuals who still were concerned with remind- 
ing the community of their Indian heritage in the face of an almost over- 
whelming Hispanization process. 

Ideally, the pueblos remained “the same” in that the members of each 
community were in agreement that democracy was a valued element of 
the governing system. For example, informants made statements such as: 
“democracy is a good rule of thumb for deciding things,” and they felt 
that ceremonial participation reflected a desirable personal attribute in a 
potential leader (‘‘a man who doesn’t follow a religion can’t be relied on 
to do the right thing’’). Cooperation was an essential element for village 
well-being (“if people don’t cooperate nothing will go right’). 

The changes at each pueblo indicate that organizational alterations — 
i.e. the sociology of a group — are more amenable to change (especially 
when it is deliberate and directed) than is the value system. The data 
indicate that changes in structure are made in order to preserve primary 
cultural norms — not the other way around. Yet the value system then 
proves adaptive to the reality of changes in the social organization of a 
group, minimizing or maximizing certain microfeatures of value. So, for 
example, democracy is valued but for the Taos it is democracy only for 
those who have shown themselves entitled to the exercise of the privilege ; 
at Isleta it has become a right possessed by all residents of Isleta back- 
ground; at Ysleta del Sur it is expressed in the duty of the hereditary 
leaders to remind the community members of their responsibility to 
perform the traditional community activities. 

An analysis in depth should reveal when, where, how, and even why 
innovations and attempts to shore up the traditional system were insti- 
tuted in each community. One technique which might be employed to 
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demonstrate this process would be the statement of presently existing 
systems, the formulation of hypotheses concerning earlier structures, and 
then an exploration — backwards in time via the use of memory ethnog- 
raphy and archival data — to test the hypothetical structures of an 
earlier period. 

This sort of “experimentation” may enable anthropologists to gain 
insights into the sociocultural, demographic and historical situations 
which concatenate to produce certain structural and cultural responses. 
We then may be able to deal with problems of innovation and conserva- 
tism, with predictions and even directions of cultural change. Certainly, 
we should at least be able to have some understanding of the now vague 
distinction between cultural stability and cultural change — and the 
relationship between the external forces of change and conservatism, 
with the stimulus-response potential of any given element of a sociocul- 
tural system. 
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A Comparative Analysis of U.S. and 
Slovenian Sociopolitical Frames of 
Reference 


LORAND B. SZALAY and VID PECJAK 


The sources of tragedy in international life lie 
in the differences of outlook that divide the 
human race; and it seems to me that our pur- 
poses prosper only when something happens 
in the mind of another person, and perhaps in 
our mind as well, which makes it easier for all 
of us to see each other’s problems and pre- 
judices with detachment and to live peaceably 
side by side 

(GEORGE KENNAN 1964) 


The following psychocultural analysis represents an indepth study with 
apparently conflicting objectives. It is directed toward intangible cultural 
dispositions which at times are not able to be verbalized (i.e. images, 
meanings, beliefs) which relying on inferences drawn from verbal associa- 
tions. It aims at an emic yet comparative analysis. It strives to be apolitical 
while dealing with timely political topics. It introduces findings of 
methodological and theoretical consequences which have been gained 
through extensive data on specifics. 

As the method has been discussed at length in several recent publica- 
tions (Szalay and Brent 1967; Szalay and D’Andrade 1972; Szalay and 
Bryson 1973; Szalay and Maday 1973), the present article will simply 
describe a few details indispensable to an understanding of the results. 

In line with the original objective of providing an apolitical, emic 
analysis, no effort was made to formulate hypotheses or to anticipate 
findings; rather, a heuristic approach has been taken, assuming that the 
findings are sufficiently coherent to speak for themselves. 

The investigation reported here represents cooperative research which 
explores the effects of the processes of political socialization on compa- 
rable student groups in the United States and Yugoslavia, representing 
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countries with pragmatic or ideological orientations respectively. More 
specifically, it focuses on this question: Do the pragmatically and ideolog- 
ically oriented processes of political socialization each produce distinct 
and clearly identifiable effects on the political frame of reference? This 
question has a direct bearing on our lack of knowledge concerning man’s 
beliefs and values as products of different sociopolitical systems of East 
and West. This gap has been extensively commented upon recently by 
several leading anthropologists, such as Margaret Mead and Edward 
Hall, at the hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommmittee 
(United States Senate 1969). 

Compared to the United States, a leading ‘““Western democracy,” 
Slovenia represents a relatively small central European country, a 
republic of the Yugoslav Federation with a Marxist-socialistic constitu- 
tion. Of the six republics of Yugoslavia, Slovenia is the most Western; it 
has a distinct sense of national identity, its own language, and the highest 
average level of income and education. Slovenia was a part of Austria 
until 1918 and its history is characterized by repeated independence 
movements and, during World War II, by strong partisan activity. 

The data reported in this article represent part of a broader compara- 
tive study of American and Slovenian students that involved a variety of 
domains concerning their social, moral, and political frames of reference. 
With special reference to the meanings, images, and attitudes generated 
by the varied processes of political socialization, the present article 
focuses on the group frame of reference in three major political domains: 
(1) isms, ideology, (2) politics and political institutions, and (3) values, 
ideals. 

Comparative analytic studies of pragmatic and ideological political 
orientations offer insights into the development and dynamics of belief 
systems which investigations limited to single social systems would hardly 
provide. Very few studies have explored the question of how ideological 
systems affect people in countries where political socialization has a 
strong ideological foundation. The most oustanding in many respects is 
the Harvard study conducted on Soviet citizens (Inkeles and Bauer 1961; 
Bauer 1959). Some major trends that emerged from this study were the 
emphasis on order, acceptance of the authority principle, rejection of 
certain manifestations of freedom, collectivistic orientation, heavy 
emphasis on society and social justice, and faith in Communist ideals 
despite disillusionment with many practical aspects and timely realities. 
In considering the case of Yugoslavia, the relevance of observations 
based on Soviet citizens is naturally limited, but it is interesting to keep 
these findings in mind. 

The present study deals with the following questions. Are there consis- 
tent trends in perceptions, attitudes, and beliefs which are characteristic 
of Slovenians and which differentiate them from Americans? How do the 
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actual beliefs of these two groups relate to the prevalent sociopolitical 
ideologies associated with the United States and Yugoslavia? Does 
ideology influence beliefs only in the domain of isms, or does it also 
influence other domains as well? What is the level of ideological polariza- 
tion; in other words, to what extent do they reject ideologies associated 
with the sociopolitical system of the other group? For example, to what 
extent do Slovenians approve of socialism and at the same time reject 
capitalism? Finally, it is intriguing to ask whether it is possible to identify 
elements of the Slovenian belief system that are characteristic of the 
broadly emphasized, individual Yugoslav approach to socialism. 


METHOD 
Data Collection 


In the framework of a broader investigation, data were collected from 
American and Slovenian student groups during the summer of 1969. The 
U.S. group was composed of fifty University of Maryland students, 
twenty-five male and twenty-five female. The Slovenian student group 
had a similar composition and was tested at the University of Ljubljana in 
Yugoslavia. 

The original testing, with the objective of a comparative cultural 
analysis, consisted of three consecutive steps in which continued verbal 
association tasks were used with small modifications. First, the high- 
priority domains of both cultural groups were identified. Second, the four 
most dominant representative themes within these domains were asses- 
sed for both cultural groups. Third, a combined list of representative 
themes was compiled, translated into both languages, and then adminis- 
tered to members of both cultural groups. 

This article presents the results of an analysis obtained on a sample of 
twelve themes used in the representation of three political domains: 
ideologies, institutions, and ideals. 

The research method, the Associative Group Analysis technique 
(AGA), elicits native-language, free verbal associations by using selected 
themes as stimulus words. The subjects are asked to give as many 
responses as they can think of in one minute in the context of each 
stimulus word (theme) presented on separate cards. 

Each response is given a score which indicates the relative importance 
of this element to the meaning of the stimulus for the particular group. 
Scores consist of frequencies within fifty-member groups weighted by the 
order of occurrence. The weights assigned to responses, beginning with 
the first in the sequence, are: 6,5, 4, 3, 3,3,3,2,2,1,1....These weights 
have been empirically derived from the differential stability of rank place 
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assessed by the test-retest method in previous miyestigations (see Szalay 
and Brent 1967). 

All shared responses to a particular theme are compiled into a group- 
response list that describes the meaning that a particular theme has for a 
particular group. Meaning is used here not in a linguistic but in a 
psychological sense, as a subjective coding reaction to a word learned by a 
particular person (see Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum 1957). 


Methods of Analysis 


To extract the information provided by these response lists, various 
analytic procedures have been developed. These analytic methods enable 
the investigator to determine how the understandings of a theme by one 
group relates to that of another group, how dominant a theme is for each 
group, to what extent the groups agree on the interpretation of a particu- 
lar theme, what are the major components of their agreement and dis- 
agreement, and so on. 

Based on the responses in the group-response lists, two analytic pro- 
cedures were used to obtain the desired categories of information. 


IDENTIFICATION OF MAIN MEANING COMPONENTS. An initial major objective 
is to organize the many different responses into a more concise and 
manageable form, focusing on a smaller number of the major compo- 
nents of group meaning. 

The method developed for identifying the primary meaning compo- 
nents relies on a content analysis of the responses. Two or more indepen- 
dent judges establish eight to sixteen categories that they feel contain all 
the responses in meaningful groupings relevant to the stimulus word. 
They then assign the responses to these categories based on their 
similarities in content. Responses that do not seem to fit into any of the 
categories are put into a miscellaneous category. In previous investiga- 
tions, the interjudge reliability calculated by correlations among four 
judges across categories averaged 0.7. In the present study two judges 
were used: one Slovenian and one American. 


ASSESSMENT OF GROUP PRIORITIES. The psychological priorities characteris- 
tic of a particular group or culture can be inferred from dominance scores. 
The dominance score is a modified version of Noble’s measure of “‘mean- 
ingfulness”’ (1952). It is based on the number of responses produced in 
common by the members of the group and weighted by the sequence in 
which they were produced. Responses in common are those associations 
that were given by at least two members of the group. The dominance 
scores indicate how meaningful and how important a theme (stimulus 
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word) is for a particular group. Group-dominance scores show group- 
specific priorities not only for single themes, but also for clusters of 
themes representing broader domains. 

Other analytic methods developed for assessing the similarity of group 
meanings of selected themes, for mapping the relationship of themes as 
well as domains, and for assessing group attitudes are described else- 
where (see Szalay and Brent 1967; Szalay and Lysne 1970). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. Isms, Ideology 


A comparison of the political frames of reference of the American and 
Slovenian students has, by nature, an ideological dimension. Whether 
this dimension is important or not, whether the differences are small or 
large are presently debateable, academic questions. In an effort to make 
empirical comparisons, four of the most frequently used isms have been 
selected for analysis: communism, Marxism, socialism, and capitalism 
(see Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4). 


COMMUNISM (KOMUNIZEM). The main components of this theme (Figure 1) 
are described below: 

1. Positive characteristics (U.S. 23, S. 160). This predominantly Slove- 
nian component expresses positive evaluation. The most weighty Slove- 
nian positive attributes were equality (68), peace (21), justice (15), and 
freedom (14); the only sizable U.S. response was good (17). 

2. Political isms (U.S. 152, S. 153). The largest common meaning 
elements were socialism (U.S. 63, S. 76), capitalism (U.S. 30, S. 37), and 
Marxism (U.S. 30, S. 9). Some smaller U.S. references — Nazi (5), 
Fascist (9), and democracy (15) — were not mentioned by the Slovenian 
group. Nonetheless, the two groups apparently perceive the same degree 
of relationship of communism with other isms, especially socialism. 

3. Theory, ideology (U.S. 19, S. 111). This was an overwhelmingly 
Slovenian category. The largest Slovenian responses were utopia (35), 
which seems to express some skepticism, and future (40), which may 
reflect the belief that communism is the system of the future. 

4. Party, system (U.S. 34, S. 76). The largest American responses were 
party (18) and government (12); the largest Slovenian responses were 
society (32), party (24), and system (13). Certain responses such associety 
and class have fairly specific interpretations in Marxist theory. 

5. Symbolic references (U.S. 66, S. 35). The largest American response 
was red (41). 

6. Miscellaneous (U.S. 77) ? 
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COMMUNISM 


11. COUNTRIES 
(US: 29%, S: 15%) 


10, FAMOUS COMMUNISTS 
{US: 13%, S: 10%) 


9. NEGATIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
(US: 12%, S: 0%) 


\ 
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(US: 14%, S:18%) 
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(US: 2%, S: 13%} 


{US: 3%, S: 9%) 


TOTAL SCORES 
US = 1109 
Slovenian = 853 


O US Group 
Edsiovenian Group 


Figure 1. Communism: main meaning components 


U.S. GRoUP: The American image of com- 
munism includes as the most salient element 
foreign countries and political systems, rep- 
resented primarily by the Soviet Union 
and personified by Marx, Krushchev, and 
other famous Communists. It contains dis- 
tinct references to isms, especially to social- 
ism; it is aggressive, expansionistic, promot- 
ing wars and revolution. The general evalua- 
tion of communism is strongly negative. 


SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian image of 
communism is composed of somewhat dif- 
ferent elements. There is less emphasis on 
countries, that is, on the systematic aspect of 
communism which in this case includes their 
own sociopolitical system. As a major com- 
ponent, ideology is in the foreground of 
interest. The list of famous Communists 
includes their own leader Tito, and the role 
of the party is more central. The general 
evaluation of communism is strongly posi- 
tive; it is depicted as an ideal and just sys- 
tem. 


-7. Other people (U.S. 60, S. 37). The American group concentrated on 
dictator (19) and people (22); the largest Slovenian responses were 
worker (21) and proletariat (9), both of which carry distinct ideological 


connotations. 


8. War, revolution (U.S. 106, S. 37). This meaning component shows 
that the American group perceives communism as an aggressive, expan- 
sive, and oppressive force: war (25), take over (13), spread (12), and 


oppression (11). 
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9. Negative characteristics (U.S. 128, S. 4). The negative evaluations 
were sizable and came mainly from the American group. The main 
attributes, bad (51), poor (19), evil (10), threat (15), and hate (14), 
express strong negative evaluation. 

10. Famous Communists (U.S. 149, S. 82). The Slovenian group 
focused primarily on two well-known Communists, Tito (29) and Lenin 
(46). The American responses were more diverse, with emphasis on 
Marx (74) and Kruschev (31). This component reflects a strong Ameri- 
can emphasis on Marxist-Soviet leadership and a more Leninist and 
Yugoslav trend by the Slovenian group. 

11. Countries (U.S. 319, S. 130). For the American group, communism 
is primarily a system characteristic of the Soviet Union (55) or Russia 
(141), China (43), and Vietnam (39). This “systemic” aspect of commu- 
nism had lower salience for the Slovenians. The Slovenians’ references to 
Yugoslavia (23) closely follow their references to Soviet Union (36) and 
China (26), which suggest that this group places its own country at 
practically the same level of communism as the two Communist giants. 


MARXISM (MARKSIZEM) The main components of this theme (Figure 2) are 
described below: 

1. Famous representatives (U.S. 236, S. 292). The two foremost repre- 
sentatives of Marxism were Marx (U.S. 104, S. 171) and Lenin (U.S. 93, 
S. 63). The U.S. group made more references to Stalin (17); the Slove- 
nian more to Engels (43) and a few to Tito (7). This component was 
somewhat stronger for the Slovenian group. 

2. Philosophy, ideology (U.S. 83, S. 158). This primarily Slovenian 
category reflects that Marxism implies a strong philosophical and ideolog- 
ical orientation. The main elements were philosophy (U.S. 16, S. 36), 
history (U.S. 12, S. 21), science (S. 21), book (U.S. 8, S. 20), and ideology 
(S. 18). 

3. Future, remote (U.S. —, S. 42). This purely Slovenian component 
suggests a view that Marxism is the trend of the future (18), but that views 
on such a development are not free of skepticism (Utopian 11). 

4. Positive characteristics (U.S. 13, S. 49). Such values as equality (24) 
and humanity (20) were emphasized by the Slovenians. The American 
responses were small and nonspecific. 

6. Society, people (U.S. 54, S. 51). This social aspect received an about 
equal attention from the American and Slovenian groups. The two main 
elements were workers (U.S. 17, S. 27) and man (US. 3, S. 11). 

7. Negative characteristics (U.S. 28, S. —). This small, purely American 
component reflects generally negative evaluation (bad 12, poor 6). 

8. Economic references (U.S. 40, S. 24). This small but articulate 
component was somewhat stronger for the American group. It was com- 
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Figure 2. Marxism: main meaning components 


U.S. GROUP: The U.S. image of Marxism con- 
tains an especially salient component 
involving political isms, especially commu- 
nism. This systemic focus, which probably 
derives from a close association with com- 
munism, is also expressed by the emphasis 
placed on representative countries. There is 
a strong focus on famous representatives and 
a certain weight on revolution as a practical 
objective. The evaluation of Marxism is 
primarily negative. 


SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian image of 
Marxism contains a larger component on 
famous representatives than does the U.S. 
image; this component emphasizes the role 
of Karl Marx and other ideologues. Simi- 
larly, the larger score on philosophy, ideol- 
ogy reflects this primarily theoretical focus, 
suggesting that for Slovenians Marxism 
implies more an ideological system than 
etatism or an action program. References to 
future may suggest that Marxism as an ideal 
has not materialized. The societal implica- 
tions of Marxism receive more attention 
than the economic ones. The evaluation of 
Marxism by the Slovenian group is positive. 


posed of diverse elements such as economy (14), industry (8), and 
economics (8), while the only Slovenian response was capital (24). 

9. Revolution, politics (U.S. 84, S. 47). Both groups referred to revolu- 
tion (U.S. 23, S. 20) and to war (U.S. 10, S. 9). The American group 
placed more emphasis on government (16) and dictatorship (11) and 
expressed concern with centralized power (4). 

10. Representative countries (U.S. 134, S. 50). Russia was the largest 
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American referent by far (76); for the Slovenian it scored much lower 
(18). For the Slovenians, Yugoslavia was the main representative (19); 
China received more attention from the Americans (19) than from the 
Slovenians (7). This component was much stronger for the American 
group than for the Slovenian, while the representative ideologues and 
ideologies were more strongly emphazied by the Slovenians. This sug- 
gests that for the Slovenian group Marxism is associated more with 
people than with countries and more with political ideology than political 
systems. 

11. Political isms (U.S. 190, S. 173). The two largest elements 
were communism (U.S. 188, S. 67) and socialism (U.S. 84, S. 46). The 
American emphasis on this component was distinctly greater than the 
Slovenian. 


SOCIALISM (SOCIALIZEM). The main components of this theme (Figure 3) 
are described below: 

1. Ideals (U.S. 89, S. 163). Ideals and principles appeared to play a 
greater role for the Slovenians than for the Americans: freedom (U.S. 28, 
S. 19), equality (U.S. 19, S. 57), and peace (U.S. 10, S. 25). This category 
reflects specific values as well as general positive evaluation. 

2. Representative people (U.S. 88, S. 148). The Slovenians assign a 
greater role to leading representatives and ideologues. Most of the 
American references were to Marx (U.S. 82, S. 86). For the Slovenian 
group Tito (46) was the most prominent representative. 

3. Society, state (U.S. 83, S. 143). This primarily Slovenian component 
reflects an emphasis on large social organizations: society (U.S. 20, S. 45), 
social order and order (S. 26). 

4. Negative characteristics (U.S. 19, S. 54). The Slovenian responses 
suggest more negative evaluation than the American responses: bad 
(U.S. 12, S. 10), exploitation (S. 10), deception (S. 8). These negative 
elements were outweighed by the positive ones mentioned under ideals, 
but in combination suggest a certain ambivalence. 

5. Economy (U.S. 45, S. 24). In this small category, both groups agree 
on the relevance of work (U.S. 14, S. 15), and other American responses 
(economy 11, money 7) imply a focus on economic variables. 

7. Government, power (U.S. 76, S. 41). The many American refer- 
ences to government (U.S. 52, S. 8) and the larger category score suggest 
a focus on the role of government and on socialism as a political system. 
The largest Slovenian response was self-government (15), a characteristi- 
cally Yugoslavian solution central to the ‘““Yugoslav way to socialism.” 

8. Programs, principles (U.S. 80, S. 7). This American component 
involves such action programs as welfare (U.S. 27) and medicare (U.S. 
22). 
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Figure 3. Socialism: main meaning components 


U.S. GRouP: The American image of social- 
ism is apparently a complex one. It includes 
two different political systems as shown by 
representative countries: one which is closely 
synonymous with the Soviet system and 
another which is represented by Western 
democracies such as England and Sweden. 
The American interpretation of socialism is 
less theoretical but has a strong focus on the 
organization of power and on government. 
As arelated trend, distinct attention is given 
to practical programs: welfare, medicare. 
There are numerous idealsattached to 
socialism, suggesting positive evaluation. 


9. Political isms (U.S. 160, S. 129). 


SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian image of 
socialism is less complex but perhaps emo- 
tionally more ambivalent. Socialism stands 
for the theory and reality of their own coun- 
try and for the ideology of their own leader 
(see representative people). Slovenians 
appear to be strongly preoccupied with 
characteristics of the society, with the high 
ideals it should represent, and with apparent 
disappointment over certain negative 
characteristics which, however, are out- 
weighed by the positive ones. 


The isms may refer to both political 


systems and ideologies. Communism (113) was the largest American 
response, but there were also references to democracy (17), indicating 
Western democracies. The Slovenians referred mainly to communism 
(71) and capitalism (63) as opposites. The response capitalism suggests an 
ideological focus, emphasizing the polarity of socialism and capitalism. 


10. Representative countries (U.S. 


169, S. 101). This category shows 
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what socialism denotes for both groups: that is, particular countries or 
systems. The political system aspect appears to be more dominant for the 
American than for the Slovenian group. For the American group, there 
were two main categories of political systems representative of socialism: 
(a) Soviet Russia (58), which may be labeled Soviet socialism, and (b) a 
group of Western countries — England (37), Sweden(23), and the United 
States (20). The Slovenians do not mention Western countries, only their 
own country Yugoslavia (84) and Soviet Russia (17). 
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Figure 4. Capitalism: main meaning components 


U.S. GRoUP: The American image of capital- 
ism reflects primarily an economic- 
financial system founded oneconomy, busi- 
ness and on money, capital. In their image of 
this system, social considerations find little 
representation; political considerations are 
also subordinate, mainly limited to govern- 
ment. Economic principles, however, 
occupy a central position. The system is 
viewed as representative of the United 
States. Its evaluation contains references to 
positive values as well as critical attitudes, 
negative characteristics. 


SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian image of 
capitalism, in contrast to the American, 
contains remarkably few economic, finan- 
cial elements. Capitalism is perceived as 
negative, exploitative, unjust. It is conceived 
as a social and political system represented 
by the United States and the West and 
characterized by a polarized contrast be- 
tween affluence and poverty. This image 
shows strong similarities with the Marxist 
analysis; it reflects the polarity of isms and 
the position of Marxist ideologues. 
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CAPITALISM (KAPITALIZEM). The main components of this theme (Figure 4) 
are described below: 

1. Negative characteristics (U.S. 56, S.211). The responses exploitation 
(U.S. 9, S. 85), war (U.S. 7, S. 26), inequality (S. 19), and decay (S. 15) 
have predominantly sociocritical, ideological overtones which are 
stronger for the Slovenians. 

2. Isms (U.S. 78, S. 173). The total Slovenian response score is more 
than twice as large as the American score. The largest elements, socialism 
(U.S. 51, S. 131) and communism (S. 27), suggest a strong ideological 
focus by the Slovenian group. 

3. Capitalists, ideologues (U.S. 36, S. 113). The main responses were 
Marx (S. 34), worker (S. 29), capitalist (S. 22), Nixon (U.S. 13), and 
Engels (S. 10). The American group mentioned a few representatives of 
capitalism, while the Slovenians referred to Marxist thinkers and to 
people in Marxist categories. 

4. Government, society (U.S. 126, S. 118). The American group 
focused on government (U.S. 58) and system (U.S. 45, S. 27); the Slove- 
nian group focused on society (U.S. 6, S. 25), class (S. 23), and order (S. 
12). This implies that for the American group capitalism applies more to 
the government, while for the Slovenians it is a characteristic of the 
society or social order. 

5. Affluence, poverty (U.S. 58, S. 94). The main responses were wealth 
(U.S. 25), rich (U.S. 18, S. 46), poor, poverty (U.S. 11, S. 37), and famine 
(S. 10). Although both groups emphasized wealth, the Slovenians placed 
an equal emphasis on poverty and famine, which gives a contrast between 
richness and poverty with obvious social implications. 

7. Economic principles, values (U.S. 124, S. 14). The responses free 
enterprise (U.S. 21), private enterprise (U.S. 22), good (U.S. 22), and 
competition (U.S. 14) indicate further American emphasis on economic 
considerations and address operational characteristics, which frequently 
carry positive connotations. 

8. U.S.A., the West (U.S. 146, S. 118). The responses U.S.A. (U.S. 146, 
S. 65), West (S. 21), and abroad (S. 23) indicate that for both groups the 
United States is the country most representative of capitalism. 

9. Money, capital (U.S. 216, S. 95). The main elements of this sizable 
category were financial references: money (U.S. 158, S. 66), capital 
(U.S. 14, S. 29), and profit (U.S. 23). The heavy American references 
suggest a strong financial component in the American interpretation of 
capitalism. 

10. Economy, business (U.S. 273, S. 15). This very sizable category 
shows that for the American group capitalism is a primarily economic 
concept, while for the Slovenians it has only negligible economic connota- 
tions. The major American elements involved economy (73), business 
(58), company (41), industry (32), and trade (22). 
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COMMON TRENDS OF INTERPRETATION: ISMS, IDEOLOGY. The two cultural 
groups studied show considerable consistency in capitalizing on the same 
or similar elements, priorities, and evaluations across the four themes 
studied. Despite the apparent dangers of oversimplification, some of the 
major trends can be presented in a tabular form (see Table 1). The main 
trends are the following (numbers refer to Table 1): 


Table 1. Common trends of interpretation in the domain of isms, ideology 


Trend of interpretation Communism Marxism Socialism Capitalism 
1. Focus on systems, countries US. US. US. US. 
2. Focus on theory, ideology S. S. S. 

3. Greater emphasis on economic 

references (money) — US. US. US. 
4. Greater emphasis on social 

references (society) S. Ss. S. S. 
5. More weight on government US. US. US. US. 
6. More weight on state S. S. S S. 
7. More negative evaluation US. US. — S. 
8. More positive evaluation S. S. Ss. US. 
9. Most representative person — U.S. Marx Marx Marx Nixon 

10. Most representative person —S. —_ Lenin Marx Tito Marx 


11. Most representative country — U.S. U.S.S.R. U.S.S.R. U.S.S.R. U.S.A. 
12. Most representative country —S. _U.S.S.R. Yugo. Yugo. US.A. 


1-2. It is a general trend that for the American group all four isms 
mean, to a greater extent, systems associated with particular countries in 
contrast to the Slovenian interpretation, which capitalizes more heavily 
on the theoretical,ideological interpretations. In other words, for the 
Americans, isms refer more to concrete, political systems; for the 
Slovenians they refer more to abstract, theoretical systems. 

3—4. In the interpretation of all isms except communism, the American 
group assigns greater importance to economic factors. At the same time, 
the Slovenian group stresses more heavily the social and societal aspects. 
The systems designated by the various isms are viewed and evaluated 
primarily in the context of their perceived, or anticipated, social implica- 
tions. Slovenian references to society, classes, workers, and the pro- 
letariat are consistently higher than American. Similarly, social values, 
especially equality, receive consistently higher attention. 

5-6. The American group makes consistently more references to gov- 
ernment and uses politicalisms primarily in reference to political organi- 
zations and to the characteristics of the government. Similarly, from a 
political angle, the Slovenian group stresses the role of the state and the 
role of certain social strata, especially workers. 

7-8. On three isms — communism, Marxism, and capitalism — the 
American and Slovenian groups show conflicting trends in their evalua- 
tions. On socialism both groups show positive and negative elements of 
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evaluation whereby the positive outweigh the negative attitudes. There is 
also a certain contrast in the intensity of evaluation. Communism is the 
most positive for the Slovenian and most negative for the American 
group. On capitalism the American group also shows distinct negative 
evaluations, but the negative are outweighed by the positive. On the 
other hand, the Slovenian group’s evaluation of capitalism is intensively 
negative. 

9-10. In respect to representative people, for the Slovenian group 
Lenin is the major representative of communism; Marx, of Marxism, 
Tito, of socialism; and again Marx has been most frequently mentioned in 
the context of capitalism, probably as its most famous critic. In the case of 
American students Marx stands forcommunism, Marxism, and socialism, 
suggesting a less differentiated interpretation of these three major 
theories with Marxist foundation. 

11-12. A similar trend is observable in respect to the most represen- 
tative country mentioned by the American and Slovenian groups. The 
Slovenians most strongly associate the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia with 
communism, and Yugoslavia with Marxism and socialism. The Ameri- 
cans most strongly associate the Soviet Union with all three of these isms. 
Even if the U.S. group has two separate concepts of socialism — Soviet 
and Western — this group perceives communism, Marxism, and (Marx- 
ist) socialism with less differentiation than the Slovenian group. 


2. Politics, Political Institutions 


In the representation of this second domain, the image of a few roles and 
institutions — president, government, politics, and political party — were 
submitted to comparative analysis. Compared to the previous domain 
focusing on isms, ideology, the political institutions were expected to 
show not only different theories and principles but also different political 
realities and organizations. 


PRESIDENT (PREDSEDNIK). This theme was analyzed in terms (Figure 5) of 
the following components: 

1. Country, state (U.S. 75, S. 193). This component was more weighty 
for the Slovenian than for the American group. The Slovenian references 
focused on state (80) and republic’ (54). These responses suggest a close 
connection between the presidency and the political structure for the 
Slovenian group. The Slovenians emphasized that the president is the top 


' The Slovenian response drzava primarily means “state” but as a second reference also 
“country.”’ The Slovenian response republic refers to the units of the Yugoslav Federation, 
which are comyarable to states in the United States. 
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Figure 5. President: main meaning components 


U.S. GRoUP: The American image of the 
president is personified by the incumbent 
President Nixon as well as by several of his 
predecessors. As a role or office, it repre- 
sents top leadership, civilian as well as mili- 
tary. The power carried by the president 
receives distinct attention, and from his 
numerous activities and functions, decisions 
in respect to war are emphasized. The foun- 
dation of the office on elections is stressed. 
The president is viewed in terms of personal 
characteristics, which reflect egalitarian 
undertones and criticism. 


SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian image of 
the president probably reflects components 
determined mainly by a single person: Pres- 
ident Tito. Accordingly, the president is 
viewed in his role, office as the head of the 
political structure, the state (i.e. the federa- 
tion). His policy in respect to war and peace 
is given special attention. His personal 
characteristics are predominantly positive 
but contain casual notes as well so that the 
general impression is free of the flavor of 
personality cult. 


man, the head of state. The main American response, America (U.S. 48, 
S. 12), is probably not free from patriotic undertones. 

2. Personal characteristics (U.S. 100, S. 127). The Slovenian responses 
were more weighty and more positive: good (S. 40), and responsibility 
(U.S. 15, S. 15). The Slovenians also referred more to authority (US. 6, 
S.25) and corpulance — big (S. 11) and fat (S. 11). The U.S. characteriza- 
tions of the president involved references to money (11) and richness (8) 
and were more negative — bad (15) and liar (8). 

4. Parties, election (U.S. 60, S. 19). The main American responses, 
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elect, election (U.S. 52, S. 6), reflect a strong emphasis on the process by 
which the president obtains his office. Both groups made only negligible 
references to political parties (U.S. 8, S. 8). 

5. Residence (U.S. 79, S. —). The U.S. references to the residence of 
the president — White House (53), Washington (22) — were sizable and 
suggest that the presidency in the United States has a stronger, more 
tradition based, institutionalized foundation. 

6. Activities, functions (U.S. 85, S. 51). In addition to a variety of small 
references to diverse activities — decision, visit, speak — the main 
responses were: war (U.S. 25, S. 11), peace (S. 15), and rule (U.S. 15). 
There was considerable similarity in the activities and functions attrib- 
uted to the president by the two groups. The most weighty responses 
were related to war and peace. 

7. Political references (U.S. 112, S. 92). Many of the American and 
Slovenian elements were similar: government (U.S. 33, S. 33), politics 
(U.S. 15, S. 19), parliament (S. 12), and Congress (U.S. 14). The Ameri- 
can group paid somewhat more attention to power (U.S. 34, S. 9) and 
democracy (U.S. 16). 

8 Roles, offices (U.S. 164, S. 21). This meaning component was 
stronger for the American group. The main roles mentioned were leader 
(U.S. 34, S. 33), chief, commander in chief (U.S. 36), vice-president (U.S. 
15, S. 6), office (U.S. 15), and politician (U.S. 9, S. 15). This component 
has distinct military connotations (e.g. commander in chief). 

9. Particular presidents (U.S. 386, S. 197). The incumbent presidents 
Nixon (U.S. 216, S. 10) and Tito (S. 155) received about the same 
attention. However, the American category total was much larger than 
the Slovenian as an obvious consequence of the Americans mentioning 
numerous preceding presidents as well: Johnson (U.S. 69), Kennedy 
(U.S. 67, S. 26), and Eisenhower (U.S. 12). This reflects that the presi- 
dential office in the United States involves change, succession, and past 
history. The Slovenian references to Kennedy are impressive. 


GOVERNMENT (VLADA). This theme was analyzed in terms (Figure 6) of the 
following main components: 

1. State, political institutions (U.S. 106, S. 180). This was the largest 
Slovenian category. It expressed an especially strong focus on the state” 
(U.S. 10, S. 92), étatism. The American references to state have a differ- 
ent referent, namely the member states in the United States. The primary 
U.S. focus was on the legislative bodies: Congress (U.S. 27) and the 
Senate (U.S. 25). 

2. Statesmen (U.S. 92, S. 131). The most salient references were to 
president (U.S. 48, S. 49), Nixon (U.S. 25), Tito (S. 29), king (S. 29), ruler 
(S. 13), and emperor (S. 11). The American group referred mainly to 
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Figure 6. Government: main meaning components 


U.S. GRouP: The American image of gov- 
ernment is that of a political institution 
whose form depends a great deal on the 
particular system and specific country. It is 
apparently a function of politics and is regu- 
lated by /aw. Its central element is power, 
which should derive from the people, whom 
it should serve as its main function. Its legal- 
ity is based on the people’s will expressed by 
elections. Its evaluation is somewhat critical. 


SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian image of 
government as a political institution is 
viewed in close connection with the state 
and more traditional autocrats (for 
example, kings), and with the leadership of 
Statesmen. Power is a central issue. The 
Slovenian group pays less attention to the 
variations of government among systems 
and countries. 


presidents; the Slovenian group referred to more traditional, autocratic 
rulers. 

3. Power, tyranny (U.S. 63, S. 92). This component reflects concern 
with the use and abuse of power. The main responses were power, 
powerful (U.S. 17, S. 11), tyranny (S. 14), fall (S. 13), war (U.S. 13, S. 
11), and dictator (U.S. 12, S. 10). The Slovenian responses were a little 
more numerous and more extreme. 

4. Good, rights (U.S. 39, S. 59). The main elements expressing positive 
attitudes and evaluations were justice (U.S. 6, S. 10) and good (S. 17). 
This category was about as strong as the following one expressing nega- 
tive attitudes. 
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5. Bad, evil (U.S. 55, S. 50). The main responses were bad (U.S. 10, S. 
18), lying (S. 17), exploitation (S. 15), corruption (U.S. 13), and bureau- 
cracy (U.S. 14). The negative attitudes and undertones of criticism and 
hostility expressed in this category are apparently shared by both groups. 

7. Business, economy (U.S. 31, S. 26). This category represents a very 
small component for both groups. 

8. People, elections (U.S. 104, S. 6). This American component ex- 
presses the philosophy that government derives its power from the people 
and should stand for the people. Furthermore, it reflects the principle that 
the power of the government is founded on the outcome of elections, the 
choice of the people. 

9. Law and order (U.S. 103, S. 55). The main elements of this compo- 
nent were rule (U.S. 39), law (U.S. 39), and authority (S. 35). There was 
more weight on the legal and leadership functions of the government by 
the American group, while the Slovenian group emphasized the principle 
of authority. 

10. Countries, nations (U.S. 145, S. 39). This large, predominantly 
American component indicates a strong focus on their own government. 
The main countries mentioned were: U.S., America (U.S. 87, S. 9) and 
Yugoslavia (S. 18), along with the capitals, Washington (U.S. 39) and 
Belgrade (S. 12), respectively. As the ratio of positive and negative 
references suggests (components 4 and 5), there is considerable ambiva- 
lence in feelings related to government. Thus, heavy references to ones 
own government do not automatically reflect positive identification, but 
merely strong concern with its characteristics. 

11. Politics (U.S. 157, S. 43). Heavy references were made to politics 
(U.S. 145) and policy (U.S. 12, S. 43). Political considerations appeared 
to be more pervasive in the context of government for the American group 
than for the Slovenian. 

12. Systems, parties (U.S. 184, S. 52). This was the largest American 
meaning component, with numerous references to democracy (U.S. 95), 
as well as to communist (U.S. 35, S. 12) and socialist (U.S. 16, S. 11) 
governments. This suggests that for the U.S. group, the system associated 
with the government is especially important. 


POLITICS (POLITIKA). The analysis of politics (Figure 7) revealed the 
following main components: 

1. Negative characteristics (U.S. 169, S. 154). The two groups gave an 
approximately equal number of responses, suggesting strongly critical 
attitudes or negative evaluations. The largest American response was 
corruption (U.S. 29); the stronges Slovenian response was dirty (U.S. 22, 
S. 37). Both mentioned bad (U:S. 18, S. 13). 

2. Activities, communications (U.S. 58, S. 105). Compared with the 
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Figure 7. Politics: main meaning components 


u.s. GRouP: The American image of politics 
is composed of activities conducted by three 
different categories of actors: (a) politi- 
cians, with the president as their uppermost 
representative; (b) parties, especially those 
that are most influential on the domestic 
scene; and (c) the government, including the 
legislative branch. Elections represent the 
point of departure as well as a major objec- 
tive of politics. From the American group, 
politics receives a primarily negative evalua- 
tion. 


Ke 
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SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian image of 
politics has politicians and the state as the 
two major actors. Parties receive negligible 
attention and there is no reference to elec- 
tions, implying that they are not so impor- 
tant in the Slovenian interpretation of poli- 
tics. Decisions concerning war and peace 
attract a great deal of interest. Among the 
various activities, communications play an 
especially important role. For this group 
politics has a stronger foreign policy com- 
ponent. 


American interest in rule (11), power (11), and maneuvering (10) as 
political activities, the Slovenians showed a strong interest in communica- 
tions. Their references to newspaper were especially numerous (51), 
suggesting that they consider newspapers to be an important instrument 


of politics. 


3. War, peace (U.S. 22, S. 104). This large Slovenian category con- 
tained numerous references to war (U.S. 22, S. 80). The Slovenian 
reference to peace (24) was smaller but distinct. This suggests that the 
Slovenian group perceives politics more in a foreign, international 
framework than in terms of domestic activities, as may be the case with 
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the Americans. Their references to diplomat, diplomacy, and coexistence 
reinforce this impression. 

4. Countries, nations, people (U.S. 65, S. 66). The American responses 
were limited exclusively to domestic references (e.g. U.S.A. 14, Washing- 
ton 13), while the Slovenian group referred to world (11) and to various 
foreign countries. 

6. Foreign policy (U.S. 7, S. 36). This was a small but distinct compo- 
nent. The largest Slovenian response was foreign (24). 

7. Positive characteristics (U.S. 27, S. 32). This was a small category for 
both groups. 

8. Economic references (U.S. 23, S. 29). A small group of Slovenian 
responses suggests that for this group economics has some political con- 
notations. The American group referred only to money (U.S. 23, S. 8). 

9. Election (U.S. 127, S. —). This exclusively American response 
category includes references to the election process (45) starting with 
campaign (14) and ending with winning (17). There were no Slovenian 
responses in this category. For Slovenians elections apparently represent 
political events of lesser importance. 

10. Parties, ideologies (U.S. 152, S. 33). The references to party (65) in 
general and to specific parties — Democrat (40) and Republican (23) — 
are purely American. 

11. Government, state (U.S. 162, S. 84). The American focus is on 
government (U.S. 121, S. 27) as the main political organization, which 
includes the Congress (U.S. 21) and the Senate (U.S. 12) as well as the 
office of the president (see the theme government [Figure 6]). The Slove- 
nians refer especially frequently to state (52). 

12. Politicians (U.S. 178, S. 98). The main responses were Nixon (U.S. 
64), president (U.S. 60, S. 10), and Kennedy (U.S. 13). This is the largest 
American meaning component. It shows that the office of the president 
is considered as characteristically political. The Slovenian responses 
were less numerous and only a small reference was made to President 
Tito. 


POLITICAL PARTY (STRANKA). The following components of American and 
Slovenian interpretation of political party (Figure 8) were identified in 
the analysis: 

1. Political principles, organizations (U.S. 113, S. 154). The Slovenians 
showed stronger political-ideological connotations. Politics (U.S. 27, S. 
88) was the largest response. Although the Americans emphasized gov- 
ernment (U.S. 25), the Slovenians referred more tostate (U.S. 11,$.17). 

2. Economics, finances (U.S. 5, S. 133). The most frequent responses 
were trade (S. 41), buy (S. 75), apartment (S. 13), and money (US. 5, S. 
10). The strong economic connotation attached by the Slovenian group to 
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Figure 8. Political party: main meaning components 


U.S. GROUP: The American image of political 
parties is first of all a pluralistic image 
involving a diversity of parties: Democratic, 
Republican, Communist. Their main activ- 
ity focuses on elections, campaigns. Political 
parties are run by people who are leading 
politicians. They are the main instruments 
of politics. Their mildly positive evaluation 
is outweighed by heavier negative evalua- 
tions. They are associated with a variety of 
issues, problems ranging from sex to war. 
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SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian image of 
political parties is a distinctly simpler and 
less meaningful one. (Compare the Slove- 
nian total score of 656 with the much larger 
US. score of 1090.) There is little diversity; 
the Communist party is the only party men- 
tioned and a small reference is made to the 
opposition. References to elections, cam- 
paigns are negligible. The largest component 
deals with political principles, organizations, 
whereby the organization described has a 
strong connection with the state. The 
economic references produced by a second 
meaning of the Slovenian stimulus are 
weighty. 


political party is explicable by the second meaning of this Slovenian word: 


consumer, client. 


3. People (U.S. 86, S. 89). The three most frequent responses were 
president (U.S. 24), Nixon (U.S. 21), and people (U.S. 19). The Ameri- 
can references to various presidents were numerous, suggesting that for 
this group presidents are characteristic representatives of politics. 

4. Negative reactions (U.S. 60, S. 89). The main thrust of the American 
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negative attitudes appears to relate to the idea of illegal economic advan- 
tages; the Slovenians emphasized confrontation more: fight, quarrel. The 
Slovenian reactions may be partially due to the second meaning of 
consumer, client. The main responses were quarrel (S. 27), fight (S. 13), 
bother (S. 15), and bad (U.S. 20). 

5. Positive reactions (U.S. 16, S. 32). In comparison with the Ameri- 
cans, the Slovenians were stronger in their negative as well as their 
positive evaluations of political party, which suggests a stronger ambiva- 
lence of feelings. 

7. Issues, problems (U.S. 110, S. 68). Some of the American responses 
also belong to the election, campaign category (e.g. convention 52). The 
largest Slovenian response was office (18), which may be a reference to 
bureaucracy or a reaction elicited by the second meaning of this Slove- 
nian word: consumer, client. 

8. Election, campaign (U.S. 161, S. 39). This is again a nearly exclu- 
sively American response category. The main responses were election 
(U.S. 55, S. 13), candidate (U.S. 25), campaign (U.S. 26), and vote, 
voter (U.S. 25). These responses describe political activities, the parties’ 
participation in the political process and their competition for being 
elected. 

9. Diverse parties (U.S. 525, S. 39). This is an extremely strong and 
nearly exclusively American response category. The largest responses 
were Democratic (U.S. 215), Republican (U.S. 187), elephant (U.S. 25), 
and Communist (U.S. 20, S. 15). These responses suggest that, in the 
American view, the main actors or forces in politics are the parties. The 
Slovenians mentioned only the Communist Party, and even these 
responses were not very frequent. 


COMMON TRENDS OF INTERPRETATION: POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. Table 2 
summarizes some of the main response trends that were found with 
considerable consistency across the four themes used in the representa- 
tion of this domain. The following comments refer to the numbers in 
Table 2: 

1-2. In the context of all four concepts studied, the state emerged as 
the central political institution emphasized by the Slovenian group. The 
Slovenian word means state more in the sense of the French état than the 
American usage. As a second meaning, it may also refer to country. The 
comparable American trend to emphasize the concept of government 
emerged with less consistency from this domain. The exact nature of 
these differences requires further experimental clarification; nonethe- 
less, the focus on state suggests that the Slovenians may be predisposed to 
think in terms of a relatively stable, permanent structure, which involves 
sovereignty in a traditional sense, while the American concept of gov- 
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ernment stresses more the idea of an elected and changing body of 
leadership. 

3-4. As a related trend, the Slovenians made more references to 
politics and politicians, emphasizing politics in general and particular 
professional activity — domestic and international. At the same time the 
Americans emphasized campaigns, elections, parties: that is, the political 
process, which represents the foundation of these institutions, explains 
their changing nature, their dependence on popularity and public opin- 
ion. 


Table 2. Common trends of interpretation in the domain of political institutions 


Trend of interpretation Politics Political party Government President 
1. More emphasis on state S. S. S. S. 
2. More emphasis on government US. US. _ US. 
3. More weight on political process, 

campaign, election, parties US. US. US. US. 
4. More weight on politics, politician S. S. U.S. US. 
5. General focus on people, 
individuals US. US. US. S. 
6. General focus on society S. S. S. Ss 
7. Greater emphasis of legislature US. US US. US 
8. Greater emphasis on democracy USS. US US. US 
9. More weight on power US. US US. US 
10. More weight on authority — Ss. S. S 
11. More emphasis on dominantly 
positive evaluation — US S. S 
12. More emphasis on dominantly 
negative evaluation US. S. S. _ 


13. Primary attention to individual 

behavior with economic 

consequences, €.g. corruption US. _ US. US. 
14. Primary attention to behavior 

with social collective 

consequences, e.g. exploitation S. S. S. = 


5-6. In all these contexts Slovenians made more frequent references to 
society, social class, which expresses a heavy societal focus and a collec- 
tivistic orientation. The ultimate criteria for the evaluation of political 
institutions obviously derive from these collectivistic, social consider- 
ations. On the other hand, Americans emphasized people, interpersonal 
relations where the individual rather than the collective is the center of 
interest. 

7. The United States group consistently placed more weight on the 
legislature, the Congress, and the Senate as elected bodies. In contrast 
with this, the Slovenian group placed less emphasis on differentiating 
executive, legislative, and judiciary power. This Slovenian trend appears 
to be in logical agreement with the previously observed emphasis on the 
state. 
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8. From the political ideologies, democracy was the most frequent 
American reference; the common Slovenian emphasis on socialism does 
not become apparent in the context of this domain. The American focus 
on democracy was stronger and its main reference was the democratic pro- 
cess. Socialism for the Slovenian group was found to refer primarily to 
high ideals and social order. 

9-10. There was a strong American interest expressed in power, its 
allocation, organization, use, and misuse as a matter of concern in respect 
to political institutions. The Slovenian focus was on authority, which may 
be conceived as institutionalized power, the mandate to decide and to 
rule being viewed as intrinsic to these institutions. 

11-12. In the evaluation of political institutions, the Slovenian group 
displayed more emotionality: it was more negative in its reactions to 
political party and government and more positive toward the president 
than the American group. On the other hand, politics received a stronger 
negative general evaluation from the American group. 

13-14. In the evaluation of political institutions, the Slovenian group 
emphasized the idea of exploitation, which implies a broad collective 
problem, in the sense elaborated by Marxism. The American concern was 
primarily with corruption and other negative characteristics, which sug- 
gest personal weaknesses related to economic motives. 


3. Values, Ideals 


For the third domain, the interpretation of a few sociopolitical ideals were 
compared. As Edward Sapir (1962) has pointed out, there are some 
universally approved values which are deceptive and do a dangerous 
disservice to mankind. They are characterized by a generally positive 
unifying feeling-tone, which makes people readily forget that their mean- 
ings not only do not harmonize but are in part contradictory. ‘Often 
enough,” he has said, ‘“‘we agree on the particular value of the label” and 
fail to recognize that we “disagree on the value of things and the realities 
of things.” The following four universally approved “‘labels” were ana- 
lyzed to assess the extent to which Americans and Slovenians actually 
agree about their interpretations: peace, freedom, equality, and security. 


PEACE (MIR). The comparative analysis (Figure 9) relied on the following 
main components: 

1. War, fighting (U.S. 210, S. 267). Both the American and the Slove- 
nian groups were strong on this category. The two major responses were 
war and Vietnam. The Slovenians outscored the Americans in their 
references to war in general (U.S. 113, S. 168), while the Americans 
scored higher than the Slovenians on Vietnam (U.S. 71, S. 45). 
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Figure 9. Peace: main meaning components 


U.S. GRouP: The American interpretation of 
peace suggests a high ideal with strong emo- 
tional content involving love, freedom, and 
other desiderata. Its antithesis is war, with 
special timely connotations derived from 
Vietnam. In the promotion of peace, con- 
siderable weight was placed on negotiations 
and demonstrations. Impatience and skep- 
ticism were expressed by the component 
now, never. The reactions show strong 
involvement and express timely concerns. 
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SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian interpre- 
tation of peace is firmly anchored in the 
emphatic rejection of war, fighting. Among 
the ideals and values attached to peace, 
freedom is especially strong. The word has 
apparently a second, nonpolitical connota- 
tion as well, implying peaceful life condi- 
tions: quiet and repose. The concern with 
world peace is emphatic and articulate. 


2. Quiet, repose (U.S. 55, S. 187). This is a mainly Slovenian category, 
which includes such responses as quiet (U.S. 28, S. 67), noise (73), sleep 
(23), night (10), and calm (U.S. 17). The sizable Slovenian responses 
stress the idea of quiet. The Slovenian word mir is a homonym; it means 


peace, but also quietness. 
3. Nations, the world (U.S. 110, 


S. 90). This is a slightly stronger 


American than Slovenian component. The highest scoring responses 
were world (U.S. 45, S. 37), U.S. (U.S. 28), nation (U.S. 7, S. 21), 
America (U.S. 13, S. 8), and country (U.S. 12). 
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4. People (U.S. 80, S. 64). The most frequent responses were friend 
(U.S. 13), people (U.S. 13), man (S. 21), and family (S. 14). 

6. Positive characteristics (U.S. 76, S. —). This small but purely Ameri- 
can component expresses positive evaluation. The highest scoring 
responses were good (20), mind (13), great (11), and loving (10). 

7. Now, never (U.S. 117, S. 51). The highest scoring responses were 
now (U.S. 50), forever (U.S. 15), never (U.S. 15, S. 12), and wish (S. 25). 
The total American category score was more than twice as large as the 
Slovenian. Both the American and Slovenian responses express a great 
deal of skepticism; the American responses express impatience as well. 

8. Negotiations, demonstrations, symbols (U.S. 203, S. 25). This is a 
predominantly American component which deals with activities and 
events which aim to achieve and maintain peace. The largest responses 
were symbol (U.S. 44), dove (U.S. 31), moratorium (U.S. 26), march 
(U.S. 17), Christmas (U.S. 13), and pigeon (S. 16). 

9. Love, freedom, desiderata (U.S. 278, S. 203). Among the ideals 
associated with peace, the American group scored especially high on love 
(97, S. 11), happiness (43, S. 21), hope (27), and tranquility (18). The 
Slovenian group attributed greater importance to freedom (60, U.S. 10), 
progress (16), satisfaction (14), and welfare (14). These ideals suggest 
that peace may have a stronger personal, sentimental connotation for the 
American group and a more social-political connotation for the Slove- 
nian group. 


FREEDOM (SVOBODA). The following main components (Figure 10) were 
used in the analysis: 

1. Values, desiderata (U.S. 234, S. 232). This was the strongest compo- 
nent for both the American and Slovenian group. The main American 
emphasis was on liberty (U.S. 44), independence (U.S. 15), and happiness 
(U.S. 28, S. 15), love (U.S. 23, S. 10), and security (U.S. 17). The 
Slovenians stressed such ideals as peace (U.S. 38, S. 73), equality (U.S. 
11,S.47), joy (US. 6, S. 36), friendship (S. 17), brotherhood (S. 16). The 
American ideas were those of individualism and liberalism, while the 
Slovenians were more socialistic and collectivistic, frequently reminiscent 
of the French revolution. 

2. Fight, war (U.S. 48, S. 98). In this distinctly stronger Slovenian 
category, the main elements were war (S. 38), fight (U.S. 26, S. 28), 
Vietnam (U.S. 6, S. 13), and revolution (U.S. 16). As the responses 
suggest, freedom has a stronger connection with war and fighting for the 
Slovenians, a connection which may be explained by their relatively 
recent history. This suggests a concern with freedom at the national level. 

3. Positive attitudes (U.S. 44, S. 33). The American and Slovenian 
components were about equal in weight. The highest-scoring responses 
were good (U.S. 10), golden (S. 13), and wish (S. 14). 
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Figure 10. Freedom: main meaning components 


U.S. GROUP: The American interpretation of 
freedom involves’ especially strong 
emphasis on related values, ideals such as 
liberty and peace and also on human rights 
such as the right of the individual to free 
speech and free choice. Americans espe- 
cially emphasize the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and also the freedom of the country. 
America represents the ideal of freedom at 
an international level and democracy is the 
political principle most closely associated 
with it. There is a distinct concern with 
diverse restrictions and limitations of free- 
dom. 


SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian interpre- 
tation of freedom involves an especially 
strong emphasis on such related values and 
ideals as peace and equality. Human rights, 
the rights of the individual, receive rela- 
tively little attention; the emphasis is more 
on national freedom, a collective concern 
with historical foundation. Among people, 
the partisans and President Tito personify 
this ideal. Fight, war appears to be fre- 
quently indispensable to its realization. 
Among the political isms, socialism is the 
strongest, suggesting that it may be the sys- 
tem promising the most freedom. 


4. Politics (U.S. 24, S. 27). This was a small but distinct component; the 
Americans emphasized democracy (14); the Slovenians emphasized 


socialism (18). 


5. Symbols (U.S. 75, S. 74). The heaviest responses were flag (U.S. 18, 
S. 18), nature (U.S. -19, S. 5), bells (U.S. 16), and air (S. 12). The 
American group made more references to symbols; the Slovenians gave 
more responses dealing with diverse natural phenomena. 
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6. Restrictions, limitations (U.S. 78, S. 44). This component was nearly 
twice as strong for the American group as for the Slovenian. The two 
highest- scoring responses were slavery (U.S. 19, S. 9) and prison (U.S. 
11, S. 8). Generally there seems to be a stronger American concern with 
the restrictions of the individual’s freedom. 

8. People, country (U.S. 188, S. 68). This is a strong American meaning 
component based on such elements as America (78), country (30), indi- 
vidual (29), and people (U.S. 19, S.21). These responses indicate that, for 
Americans, the United States is the country of freedom. Freedom of the 
country and freedom of the individual receive about equal attention. 
Slovenian focus on the people and nation indicates a stronger emphasis on 
national freedom, a trend clearly demonstrated by Slovenian history. 

9. Human rights (U.S. 211, S. 68). This is a weighty, mainly American 
component. Especially heavy is their emphasis on speech (U.S. 53, S. 23), 
choice (U.S. 36), rights (U.S. 26), press (U.S. 19, S. 14), life (U.S. 23, S. 
14), and mind, think (U.S. 21). This second largest American component 
suggests that the idea of personal freedom is actively pursued in a variety 
of contexts of social and political relevance. 


EQUALITY (ENAKOST). A comparative analysis of American and Slovenian 
cultural meaning (Figure 11) involved the following main components: 

1. People, nations (U.S. 157, S. 132). The American concern with 
people (U.S. 48, S. 64), everyone (U.S. 23), and all (U.S. 16, S. 29) 
reflects an egalitarian philosophy. The Slovenian group showed slightly 
more specific concern with the relationship of nations (S. 15) and sexes 
(woman: U.S. 16, S. 29; male: S. 14). 

2. Family, friends (U.S. —, S. 117). This is a purely Slovenian compo- 
nent, expressing a distinct concern with the relationship within the family: 
family (11), children (11), and brothers (14). Furthermore, there was a 
strong emphasis on the ideal of brotherhood (S. 67), implying friendship. 

3. Political systems, countries (U.S. 38, S. 82). This component carries 
somewhat stronger political connotations for the Slovenians. They stressed 
socialism (U.S. 7, 8. 29), communism (U.S. 6, S. 17), state (S. 14), and 
society (S. 14). The Americans mentioned primarily America (U.S. 15) 
and democracy (U.S. 10). 

4. Inequality, confrontation (U.S. 45, S. 66). There was somewhat 
more emphasis on inequality by the Slovenians: inequality (S. 40), racism 
(U.S. 10), fight (U.S. 11, S. 7), and revolution (S. 20). 

6. Skepticism (U.S. 42, S. 34). This is a small but about equally relevant 
American and Slovenian component. The main expressive responses 
were illusion (S. 12), future (S. 12), needed (U.S. 15), andnone (U.S. 15). 

7. Characteristics (U.S. 68, S. 39). All the reactions were positive; the 
American responses carry more weight. The three largest responses were 
good (US. 21), fair (U.S. 14), and beautiful (S. 16). 
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10, HUMAN RIGHTS 
{US: 27%,S: 12%) 
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1. 
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PEOPLE, NATIONS 
(US: 16%,S: 20%) 


2. FAMILY, FRIENDS 
(US: 0%,S: 17%) 


\ 


3. POLITICAL SYSTEMS, COUNTRIES 
(US: 4%,S: 12%) 
| 
4. INEQUALITY, CONFRONTATION 
(US: 5%,S: 10%) 


TOTAL SCORES 
US = 948 
Slovenian = 670 
Olus Group 


Slovenian Group 


Figure 11. Equality: main meaning components 


U.S. Group: The American interpretation of 
equality has its strongest emphasis on 
human rights, especially on freedom, law, 
and justice. In terms of specifics, the most 
weight is placed on the relationship of races. 
The stress on people, all and everyone, 
reflects a distinct egalitarian philosophy. 
The characteristics reflect positive attitudes 
and identification with the idea of equality. 
Nevertheless, there are some expressions of 
skepticism. 


SLOVENIAN GROUP: The Slovenian interpre- 
tation of equality shows somewhat less 
articulation. The strongest single compo- 
nent involves people, nations with emphasis 
on the relationship of nations and on the 
relationship of men and women. Brother- 
hood is a Salient ideal and there is a distinct 
concern with relationships within the family 
and between friends. There is some 
emphasis on inequality and some expression 
of skepticism. Socialism and communism 
emerge as the representative systems. 


8. Synonyms (U.S. 110, S. 45). In this mainly American category, the 
distinct weight placed on same (U.S. 47) and equal (U.S. 33, S. 8) is 
perhaps a reflection of the egalitarian principle. 

9. Races (U.S. 190, S. 28). In this heavy American meaning compo- 
nent, the three most frequent responses were races (U.S. 81), black (U.S. 
50, S. 6), and Negroes (U.S. 44, S. 8). These data show that for the 
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American students the problem of equality has an articulate racial com- 
ponent. 

10. Human rights (U.S. 256, S. 80). This heaviest American response 
category included special emphasis on rights (U.S. 41), freedom (U.S. 
40), law (U.S. 27), justice (U.S. 19, S. 44), and constitution (U.S. 18), in 
general. Furthermore, it included very specific references to particular 
rights such as education (U.S. 16) and religion (U.S. 13). 


SECURITY 


9. HOME, FAMILY 
(US: 34%,S: 33%) 


8. RELATED VALUES, 
DESIDERATA 
(US: 31%,S: 22%) 


7, MONEY, FINANCES 


6. PEOPLE, LIFE 


(US: 4%,S: 1%) 


1. PROTECTION, SAFETY 
(US: 8%,S: 12%) 


Sek 


2. STATE, ARMY 
(US: 3%,S: 9%) 


3. TRAFFIC 
(US: 0%, S: 8%) 


! t ! 
4. MISCELLANEOUS 
(US: 5%,S: 7%) 


5. EDUCATION, WORK 
(US: 5%, S: 4%) 


TOTAL SCORES 
US = 1156 
Stovenian = 447 
Ous Group 


Slovenian Group 


Figure 12. Security: main meaning components 


U.S. GRouP: The American interpretation of 
security is richer in meaning, as expressed 
by the larger total score. Family, home 
fepresents the main context in which this 
highly popular value is used, suggesting that 
the focus is on close interpersonal relations. 
This impression is reinforced by related 
values, desiderata, which contains love as its 
central element. The next but much less 
important component is money, finances, 
expressing concern with financial security; 
work and education reflect concerns with 
job security. 


SLOVENIAN GRouP: The Slovenian meaning 
of security is more narrow as expressed by 
the total response score, which is the lowest 
of all themes studied. This low score implies 
low priority and limited meaningfulness. 
The largest single response, home, indicates 
that home, family are especially symbolic of 
security. Values, desiderata primarily 
involve such ideals as happiness, comfort, 
and health. There are only two components 
on which the Slovenians actually outscore 
the Americans: traffic, implying traffic 
safety, and state, army, used in reference to 
internal security. 
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SECURITY (VARNOST). The analysis of this theme (Figure 12) revealed the 
following components: 

1. Protection, safety (U.S. 91, S. 55). This primarily American compo- 
nent contains partial synonyms dealing with protection (U.S. 12, S. 19) 
and safety (U.S. 40, S. 12) in general as well as items providing protection 
and safety such as blanket (U.S. 35), and shelter (S. 64). 

2. State, army (U.S. 38, S. 41). This represents a component dealing 
with state or internal security. The three main responses were state (S. 
17), army (S. 16), and police (U.S. 14). 

3. Traffic (U.S. —, S. 35). This small but distinct Slovenian component 
indicates that the Slovenian word is used in the sense of safety. The two 
largest responses are road (16) and car (13). 

5. Education, work (U.S. 62, S. 20). The American responses were 
somewhat weightier and more numerous, emphasizing concern with job 
security. The three largest responses were work (U.S. 9, S. 10), education 
(U.S. 20), and job (U.S. 25). 

6. People, life (U.S. 47, S. 5). This primarily American category was 
relatively small and was composed of a variety of low-scoring responses 
indicating that security is viewed as an essential element of human life and 
human relations. 

7. Money, finances (U.S. 104, S. 16). This is a mainly American com- 
ponent reflecting the philosophy that wealth implies security. The three 
largest responses were money (U.S. 65, S. 16), bank (U.S. 18), and 
savings (U.S. 16). 

8. Related values, desiderata (U.S. 359, S. 97). This is a heavy Ameri- 
can category with diverse responses dealing with values, ideals, and 
expectations connected with security. Some of the largest responses were 
love (U.S. 95), social (U.S. 60), happiness (U.S. 38, S. 16), comfort (U.S. 
16,S. 15), warmth (U.S. 33), andneed (U.S. 22). The category shows that 
security is a very positive concept for the American group and is closely 
related to some of the most popular personal values, especially love and 
happiness. _ 

9. Home, family (U.S. 398, S. 148). For both groups, this represents 
the largest single component of interpretation. The three strongest ele- 
ments were shared: home (U.S. 11, S. 83), family (U.S. 73, S. 40), and 
parents (U.S. 21, S. 21). Some additional responses were purely Ameri- 
can, such as friends (74), marriage (31), and boyfriend (21). 


COMMON TRENDS OF INTERPRETATION: VALUES, IDEALS. A brief summary of 
the common response trends is presented in Table 3. The following is an 
analysis of the main points of the Table: 

1-2. The consistently higher American references to people represent 
an individualistic orientation, especially when contrasted with the consis- 
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tently higher Slovenian references to society and nation, which indicate a 
distinct collectivistic orientation. 

1-3. The Slovenian references to nation may carry some nationalistic 
undertones. The generally higher American references to world, man- 
kind, and United Nations carry some cosmopolitan, international conno- 
tations. 


Table 3. Common trends of interpretation in the domain of values, ideals 


Trend of interpretation Peace Freedom Equality Security 
1. Focus on people, individuals US. US. US. US. 
2. Focus on nation, society § S. S. S. S. 
3. Focus on country, mankind US. US. US. _ 
4. Emphasis on government, constitution — US. US. 

5. Emphasis on state S. S. S. : 
6. More references to American, U.S. US. US. US. —_ 
7. More references to Yugoslavia S. S. S. _ 
8. More weight on safety, security US. US. US. US. 
9. More weight on war, revolution S. S. S. 
10. More stress on individual rights and 
race relations US. US. US. US. 
11. More stress on social values: 
brotherhood, friendliness US/S. S. S. S. 
12. Greater emphasis on love, happiness US. US. — US. 
13. Greater emphasis on joy, health S. S. — S. 


4-5. Generally the Americans emphasize the government while the 
Slovenians emphasize the state. This suggests that the state in the sense of 
état represents a more central concept for the Slovenians, while the 
corresponding American reference is to government. The issue is compli- 
cated by translation problems. The differences in word use probably 
reflect the fact that for the Slovenians the state refers to a relatively 
stable, permanent structure heavily rooted in history and tradition — for 
example, the concept of national sovereignty; in contrast, Americans 
conceive of the government as a more contemporary and changing body 
of elected political-administrative leadership. 

6-7. In connection with these ideals, the Americans generally make 
more references to the United States, while the Slovenians refer more 
frequently to Yugoslavia as the representative. Similarly, the American 
references to democracy are numerous and contrast with the constantly 
higher Slovenian references to socialism and communism. These 
responses indicate that these ideals are identified with Western democ- 
racy by the Americans and with socialism and communism by the Slove- 
nians. 

8-9. The American references to safety and security are consistently 
higher than the corresponding Slovenian responses. A strong concern 
with these values suggests a distinct security orientation; this may be 
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indicative of insecurity and loneliness in the sense discussed by sociol- 
ogists such as Riesman (1961) and Fromm (1941). At the same time, the 
Slovenians generally make more references to war and revolution, prob- 
ably because freedom and equality were popular objectives and therefore 
frequent slogans in the “War of Liberation’ during World War II. 

10-11. The American group makes consistently heavier references to 
individual rights in general and to race relations in particular. This 
emphasis is not surprising in view of the obviously strong concern of the 
contemporary American society with racial problems. The generally 
higher Slovenian references to brotherhood and friendship show the 
Slovenians’ emphasis on collective, social ideals. 

12-13. The American group frequently places a heavy emphasis on 
love and happiness. These values center on the individual, again suggest- 
ing the individualistic focus. The Slovenian responses joy, beauty, and 
health indicate positive reaction and individual approval, elicited by the 
ideals and values explored in this domain. 


Characteristic Priorities 


An important characteristic of psychological meanings assessed from free 
verbal associations is that they can be used to assess how important and 
dominant a particular theme or domain is for a particular group. This 
priority, or dominance value, is inferred from the number of associations 
shown by the group total, or dominance scores. In the comparison of 
Slovenian and American groups, it must be taken into consideration that 
over a large number of words (N = 85), the American group has pro- 
duced on the average a higher dominance score (1066) than the Slove- 
nian group (846). The average difference (220) is probably the conse- 
quence of the slightly different experimental conditions (instructions and 
test forms). By using this average difference for adjustment (see relative 
dominance values in Table 4, column 6), it is possible to make direct 
comparisons. 

The data presented in Table 4 shows that in terms of Slovenian- 
American differences, socialism and Marxism score the highest among 
the themes to which Slovenians assign greater importance than Ameri- 
cans. 

On the other hand, Americans assign especially high relative domi- 
nance to security and political party as compared to the Slovenians. 
Considering the data at the level of domains, the ideology domain 
receives above average attention from the Slovenians, while the Ameri- 
can dominance average is greater than the Slovenian in the political 
institutions and political values domains. Based on the quantity of 
responses elicited, these findings show closely similar trends as the results 
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derived from the analysis of the American and Slovenian response dis- 
tributions. 


Table 4. Dominance of themes and domains 


US. S. USS.-S. US. (+), S. (-) 
Domain Theme Score Score Score diff. Relative dominance* 
Ideology Communism 1109 = =853 256 + 35 
isms Marxism 966 924 42 -178 
Socialism 859 = 827 32 —188 
Capitalism 1138 985 153 — 67 
Domain mean _ 1018 897 121 — 99 
Political President 1066 796 270 + 50 
Institutions Government 1111 =773 338 +118 
Politics 1013-797 216 - 4 
Political party 1090 656 434 +214 
Domain mean 1070 =—755 315 + 95 
Political Peace 1205 918 287 + 67 
Values Freedom 1018 695 323 +103 
Equality 948 670 278 + 58 
Security 1156 =447 709 +489 
Domain mean 1081 682 399 +179 
Mean over 12 themes 1056 = 778 278 
Mean over 85 themes 1066 846 220 


* The relative dominance values show whether there is more or less difference on a 


particular theme than the mean difference value (220) found over 85 words. The positive 
scores show differences greater than the mean suggesting stronger than average American 
emphasis compared to the Slovenian; the negative scores show themes and domains on 
which the Slovenians put more than average emphasis compared to the Americans. 


SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The findings on the three domains analyzed indicate some distinct differ- 
ences between the American and Slovenian groups studied. The main 
trends differentiating the American and Slovenian groups in the three 
domains analyzed are summarized in Table 5. 

These trends have been briefly elaborated in the context of each 
particular domain. They reveal some characteristic differences in the 
political frame of reference of the American and Slovenian students. 
Some of these differences can be clearly traced to sources in the prevalent 
ideologies; others appear to be closely related to life experiences specific 
to the groups studied. 


1. Political process, political ideology. The American emphasis on politi- 
cal process is a finding which is in fundamental agreement with the 
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Western principles of participation and choice, as well as the Anglo- 
Saxon pragmatism emphasizing operational process over principles. The 
Slovenian trend shows a strong ideological orientation which is in line 
with the Marxist-Leninist emphasis on theory and ideology. Further- 
more, as found in the context of particular themes and domains, the 
Slovenian belief system also shows considerable amount of similarity with 
specific themes of Marxism-Leninism (the image of decaying capitalism, 
the ideal image of communism, etc.). 


Table 5. Main trends of interpretation 


U.S. emphasis Domain Slovenian emphasis Domain 
1. Political Process/ 1. Politics/ideology/ 
elections/campaign I, II theory/isms LIL I 
2. People/government/ 2. Society/nation/state I, II, HI 
country I, I, WI 
3. Civil rights/free 3. Social rights/group 
speech, etc./individual ideals/brotherhood/ 
freedom/individual ideals I, II, III equality/national freedom I, II, HI 
4. Identification with 4. Identification with 
Western democracy I, Ul, U1 socialism, communism I, H, II 
5. Economic references I, I, WI 
6. Love/happiness/safety/ 6. Joy/beauty/health Ill 
security III 


2. Political institutions. The American emphasis on the relationship of the 
people and government is in agreement with the ideology of Western 
democracies. The evaluation of diverse political systems as representing 
different patterns of relationships between people and government also 
reflects the influence of this democratic ideology. The American focus on 
country is probably a result of the historical tradition of immigration and 
settlement of peoples from different nations, and of the process of form- 
ing a “‘new country” which for quite a while was not a nation. 


3. Political rights, ideals. The weight and consistency with which the 
American group refers to civil rights — the rights of the individual to be 
free in movement, choice, and expression — reflect the American philos- 
ophy of individualism and freedom. The most popular ideals are indi- 
vidualistic; this is consistent with the American focus on the individual 
and with the democratic focus on the people. 

The weight and consistency of Slovenian references to social rights, 
group ideals, equality, and brotherhood reflect collectivistic orientation; 
these concepts have their roots in the collectivism of Marxist-Leninist 
theory as well as in the agricultural ethnic traditions. In the social-political 
realm, however, the Marxist-Leninist influences are probably the more 
influential and decisive. This impression is reinforced by the fact that the 
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Slovenian group uses such ideological terms asclass struggle and exploita- 
tion. 


4. Political isms, systems. The Americans’ identification with Western 
democracy is a clear expression of preference, a product of political 
principles as well as of tradition, culture, and life-style. Similarly, the 
Slovenian identification with socialism and communism emerges as a 
clear case of ideological commitment which stresses solidarity and which 
is also likely to have historic, traditional foundations as well. 


5. Economy. The fairly consistent American emphasis on economic vari- 
ables has an apparently strong foundation in cultural values, in past and 
present life conditions, and in its relationship to capitalism. 


6. Personal values. The American emphasis on such personal values as 
happiness and security probably has its main roots in the cultural milieu 
and life conditions. Similarly, the Slovenian values of brotherhood, 
health, joy, and beauty are primarily culturally or traditionally deter- 
mined; moreover, some of them, like brotherhood, may also be rein- 
forced by the dominant political ideology. 


As to the influence of ideology in the various domains, we may con- 
clude that they are in no way limited to the ideology, isms domain, but are 
also evident in the other two domains, political institutions and values, 
ideals. 

Probably because the ideology of Marxism-Leninism (in the sense of a 
body of political thoughts and principles) is more uniform and distinct 
than what may be called the “ideology of democracy,” the influences of 
Marxism-Leninism on the actual beliefs are more readily identifiable. 

Finally, a certain familiarity with contemporary Slovenians permits 
recognition of response trends as indicative of characteristically 
Yugoslav-Slovenian political frames of reference. For instance, references 
to socialism, communism, and Marxism, and their identification with 
countries, people, and leaders reflect characteristically Yugoslav 
priorities. Their ideal image of communism and its priority over socialism 
also represent a highly characteristic political identification which is 
probably fairly unique in central Europe. Moreover, the close connection 
between Marxist values and national feelings indicates a level of inte- 
gration which is probably characteristically Yugoslav as well. A more 
precise identification of such characteristics would naturally require a 
broader, multinational comparison. 
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Mariana islands 

Change: concepts of, 42, 45, 56, 65-68, 
118-119; cross-field activity and, 118; 
diachronic analysis of structural change, 
70, 118. See also Adaptation; Stability 

Change, cultural, 52, 343, 344, 351-352; 
through external stresses and internal 
strains, 344 

China: frontier history, comparison with 
Ethiopia, 158, 162, 167,.170; patron- 
client systems in, 96 

Church, Roman Catholic, in Colombia, as 
patron-client institution, 80, 81. See also 
Pope, as patron 

Clan society of North American Indians, 
175-181; transition to class society, 175- 
176 

Class patronage and clientage, 93-94 

Class-structured societies, 19, 87, 151-152, 
175, 210, 213; origins of, 19, 80, 
209-210; transition from _ preclass 
societies, 175-181 

Client, concept of, 84, 89. See also Pat- 
ron-client systems 

Clientage, 86, 87-88 

Coercive power, 9 

Colombia, “‘internal colonialism”’ in, 79-81 

Colonial empires, patron-client relation- 
ships in, 97-100 

Colonialism: internal, in Colombia, 79-81; 
as superposition of capitalism over pat- 
ronage, 82; Voltaic states under, 205- 
206 


Colonialism, internal, concept of, 79-81, 
83-84, 103 

Communism: comparison of American and 
Slovenian images of, 357-359, 365-366; 
debt to patronage, 95-96 

Community research, comparative, 
methodological problems in, 311-313, 
338-342 

Compacts: definition of, 86; dyadic, 85-87 

Competition: and growth of political power, 
52; local-level, between tribals and non- 
tribals, 121-139; political concept of, 
312; in segmentary lineage systems, 
11 

Conduct of inquiry, The (Kaplan), 32n 

Conflict: influence on political structure in 
primitive states, 185, 189; as prime 
mover in social change, 41, 42, 43, 67, 
185 

Conflict theory (Lloyd), 43, 185 

Conflicts, ritual solution of, 278. See also 
Rituals of rebellion , 

Conquest and the origin of states, 10, 18 

Consensual power, 9, 278, 346-347 

Contracts, definition of, 86 

Contribution (early form of exploitation), 
149, 150 

Conversion function, of a political system, 
37, 66 

Conversion processes, defining politics as, 
66 

Corporate groups, 13-14 

Counterweights, policy of: and balance of 
power in primitive states, 185-188; 
importance of human factors in, 190 

Cree Indians, substantive rights issue of, 
127-128 

Criteria. for evaluation of current 
approaches in political anthropology 
(Tiffany), 64-65 

Cultural change, 52, 343, 344, 351-352. 
See also Stability 

Cultural materialism, 15-17 

Customary law in African societies, 243, 
246, 254-262, 264, 269; definition of, 
254; ultimate sanctions for, 258 


Dahomey, kingdom of, 184, 186-187, 189, 
190; system of counterweights in, 
186-187 

Decision-making, 65, 66, 345 

Democracy, military, concept of, 19, 180 

Despotism, Oriental, and introduction of 
irrigation, 15-16, 191-192 

Diachronic analysis of change within politi- 
cal systems, 65, 70 

Divine right of kings, concept of, 91 

Domains and fields (Fortes), 118 
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Dominance scores, 356, 385 

Dutch East India Company, 153 

Dyadic compacts, definition of, 85-87. See 
also Patron-client systems 

Dynamics, concepts of, 43 


Early state, The (Claessen and Skalnik), 20 

Ecology, and social structure, 15-16 

Economic resources. See Resources 

Economical processes, relationship with 
political processes, 14, 46, 115-118. See 
also Political economy 

Egalitarian societies (Fried), 49. See also 
Equality 

Eléments de droit coutumier négre (Possoz), 
246 

Empires, colonial. See Colonial empires 

Enactments of positive law in African 
societies, 262-267, 268 

Energy, use of, in the evolution of culture, 
15 

Energy systems, and political power, 53 

Entrepreneurship, political, 14, 16, 109 

Entropy, 83 

Environment: adaptation to, through poli- 
tical mechanisms, 109-119; definition of 
(Bauer), 109-110 

Equality as political ideal, comparison of 
American and Slovenian interpretation 
of, 380-382, 383-385 

Equilibrium. See Change; Stability 

Ethiopia, comparison of history of 
Amhara-Adal frontier with Chinese fron- 
tier history, 158, 162, 167, 170 

Ethiopia, relationship of sedentary farmers 
(Amaharas) with pastoral nomads 
(Adals) in, 157-171; broker role of the 
shambal, 167-170; redrawing of political 
boundaries, 160-162; reorientation of 
market patterns, 161, 162-164 

Ethiopia, Tigre province. See Tigre 

Ethnographic atlas (Murdock), 227 

Ethnohistory, 228n. See also Historical 
methods 

Evolution: in Marxism, 19; White and 
Steward on, 17 

Evolution of political society (Fried), 47 

Evolutionary explanation of the develop- 
ment of social and political organization, 
17, 46 

Evolutionary 
analysis, 50 

Evolutionism, 17, 33 

Exploitation, forms of, 19n, 20, 150, 179, 
208, 209, 210. See also Production, mode 
of; Tribute relations 

Exploitation of clients by patrons, 81, 93, 
98. See also Patron-client systems 


process, and network 
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Extended case method 
approach, 42 


in processual 


Feudalism, and tribute relations, 154 

Fields, concept of, 12, 20, 39, 40-41, 55, 56 

Fields and domains, 118 

Fissioning, 347 

Folk society, definition of, 244 

Force, legitimate use of, as criterion of the 
state, 17 

Freedom: comparison of American and 
Slovenian interpretation of, 378-380, 
383-385; in patron-client relationships, 
88, 89, 93 

Functional approach, 65~68 

Functionalism, structural, 10 


Generalizations, singular, 33, 54-55 

Gifts, power based on giving of, 9. See also 
Obligations; Reciprocity 

Godfather, The (Puzo), 9 

Government, comparison of American and 
Slovenian images of, 368-370, 374-377 

Governmental activities, M. G. Smith’s 
definition of, 36 

Group patronates, 89, 91-94 

Guam, 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 222; exten- 
sion of U.S. citizenship to inhabitants of, 
215, 220, 222, 223; relationship with 
northern Marianas, 223-224 

Guatemala, as client of the United States of 
America, 101-102 


Hacienda system, 80, 87 

Hawaiian “cultural revolution’, 190 

Helotry, 153, 154 

Historical materialism, 15, 18-20. See also 
Marxism 

Historical methods, applicability to anthro- 
pological study, 197, 212, 225, 227n, 
228n 


Ibo. See Igbo 

Ideals and values, comparison of American 
and Slovenian frames of reference in 
domain of, 377-388 

Identification in patron-client relation- 
ships, definition of, 89-90 

Ideology, comparison of American and 
Slovenian frames of reference in domain 
of, 357-366, 385-388 

Igbo law sanctions: classification of, 246; 
customary law, 252-253; enactments 
(positive law), 265-266; supernatural 
law, 252-253 

Igbo political system, 247 

Imperialism. See Colonialism 

Incas, balance of power among, 189 
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India: acculturation of tribals (Westerniza- 
tion and  Sanskritization models), 
134-136; jajmani system in, 84; mass 
conversion of Harijans to Buddhism, 
133; patron—client relationships in, 84, 
94; relationship of tribals with caste 
Hindus, 132-135; tribal land rights, 
133-134; tribal nationalistic movements 
in, 132-135 

Indians, North American: Claims Commis- 
sion, 138; disintegration of clan society 
of, 175-181; ‘‘hyphenated-Indians”’, 
122; land rights of, 123-127; litigation, 
124-129, 137; substantive rights issue, 
126-129; termination issue, 129-130, 
136, 138; tribal nationalistic movements, 
121-130, 135-139; urbanization of, 122, 
136, 138 

Influence, 311-312. See also Power 

Input function of a political system, 37, 66 

Institutions: concept of (Silvert), 85; value 
significance of, 85. See also Political 
institutions 

Internal colonialism: concept of, 79-81, 
83-84; with regard to modern empires, 
81-84, 103 

International political relations, patronage 
in, 97-103 

Iroquois Indians, emergence of classes and 
statehood in, 176, 178 

Irrigation and political structure, 15-16, 
191-192 

Isleta (Amerindian pueblo community), 
348-349, 350-351 

Israel, ethnic problems in, 292-295, 302 

Israel Labor Party, 275-308; analysis of 
conflicts within, 276-308; attitudes of 
branch activists towards the party center, 
280-282; attitudes of officials of party 
headquarters to branch activists, 
282-283; Central Committee of, 276, 
277, 284, 290, 301-302; culture of, 
279-285, 295-296; Histadrut issue, 287, 
290-292; Leadership Bureau, 276; 
“Orientals” and, 292-293; party Confer- 
ence, 277, 286, 295, 297, 304-305; rela- 
tions with Mafdal (National Religious 
Party), 287-288, 289-290; “religion and 
the state’’ issue, 284, 287-290; restric- 
tion of criticism in, 283-285; ritually 
sanctioned critics, 283, 289; secondary 
level of leadership in, 296-300; suppres- 
sion of controversial issues in, 284, 287, 
289-290, 307 

Israel Labor Party Standing Committee: 
areas of conflict expressed in, 301-303; 
aspects of activities of, 297-298; “ritual 
of rebellion” in, 275; role of ritual in, 


277-279, 284-295, 296, 303-304, 307; 
Young Guard in, 299, 302-303 


Jajmani system in India, 84 


Kikuyu law sanctions: customary law, 
257-258, 264; enactments (positive law), 
264-265; supernatural law, 251-252 

Kikuyu nation: constitution of, 264; myth 
of founding of, 264; political system of, 
247 

Kingship, divine right concept, 91 

Kinship groups, and maintenance of social 
order in African societies, 248 

Kinship structures, and nature of political 
systems, 10, 337 


Land base, and tribal self-identity, 123; ero- 
sion of, in Canada, 124-125, 126-127; 
erosion of, in United States, 123-124, 
125-126 

Land rights: of native Americans, 123-127; 
of tribals in India, 133-134 

Land tenure: implications of, for social 
stratification and change, 110-112; 
multisystem, in Tigre, 110-112 

“Latent” issues, as distinct from “‘suppres- 
sed” issues (Tokatli), 287 

Law: in African societies, see African legal 
systems; definitions of, 244-245 

Laws, and society, 243-244 

Leadership, sacral aspects of, and nature 
of political systems, 10, 187-188, 201- 
202 

Levels of abstraction (White), 54 

Levels of theoretical abstraction (Easton), 
33, 54 

Levels of theory, 54-55 

Lineage, as a political structure, 35 

Linkages. See Networks 

Literacy, as determinant of community 
power conceptions, 335-338 

Litigation, and fight to protect rights of 
American Indians, 124-129, 137, 138 

Local-level politics and social change, in 
Tigre, 109-119 


Man the hunter (Lee and DeVore), 48 

Mariana Islands, foreign influences on, 
215-224; American, 219, 220, 221; 
German, 217, 219; Japanese, 218, 
219-220; relationship with Caroline and 
Marshall islands, 223-224; relationship 
of northern Marianas with Guam, 
223-224; Spanish, 116-127, 218; under 
United Nations trusteeship, 220 

Marriage laws: of Bushmen, 256; of Pyg- 
mies, 255 
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Marxism, 15, 18-20, 46, 175; comparison 
of American and Slovenian images of, 
359-361, 365-366 

Marxism-Leninism, influence on Slovenian 
political frames of reference, 387-388 

Materialism, cultural, 15~17 

Materialism, historical. See Marxism 

“Meaningfulness”, measure of (Noble), 
356 

Menominee Indians, legal rights issue of, 
129-130, 138 

Metastable equilibrium, Clarke’s definition 
of, 187 

Methodological problems in comparative 
community research, 311-313, 338-342 

Methodologies, 42, 338-339, 351-352, 
355-357, 385. See also Models; Network 
analysis; Political economy; Processual 
approach; Structural approach 

Methodology, Kaplan’s definition of, 32n 

Methodology of identification of commun- 
ity power, 312-313 

Micronesia, United States policies in, 215, 
222-224. See also Guam; Mariana 
Islands 

Middle-range theory, 33, 44, 49, 54-55 

Migrations, and state formation in Africa, 
198~199, 204, 208 

Military aspect, significance of, in forming 
of early African states, 200, 208, 209 

Military democracy, concept of, 19, 180 

Missionary influence on political structure 
in primitive states, 191, 226, 228- 
231 

Model components, universal features of, 
71-74 

Models for analysis of political activity and 
processes, 35-38, 43-44, 45, 49, 51, 
68-69; components, see Social units of 
political analysis; structural (Tiffany), 
68-75; diachronic research require- 
ments, 69-70; Kurtz’s paradigm for poli- 
tical anthropology, 33, 54-57; nature of, 
67-69; objectives of, 69-70; for clarify- 
ing processes concerned with economic 
and political activity, 49, 51; processual, 
43-44, 45; structural, 35-38, 68-75; syn- 
chronic research requirements, 69-70; 
Tiffany’s guide for the construction of, 
71-74 

“Mohawks in high steel” (Freilich), 123, 
126 

Money, primitive (Douglas), 116-117 

Moose (Mossi) Kingdoms of the Upper 
Volta, 199, 201, 202, 205, 212-213. See 
also Voltaic area 

Multinational corporations, as superpatron 
agencies, 103 
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Narrow-gauge or synthetic theory (Easton), 


Neo-evolutionalism, 17 

Network analysis, 13-15, 32, 33, 50-54, 55, 
56; methodology for deriving generaliza- 
tions from, 53-54; and the understanding 
of the evolutionary process, 51 

Networks of relationships: evolution of, 
into formal structures, 53-54; power 
networks, 83; structural regularities (or 
tules) of, 53-54 

Nomad populations: class formation of, in 
Ethiopia, 157~171; relations with seden- 
tary farmers, 151-152, 158, 170; reliance 
on tribute relations, 151-152 

“Nonleaders” (Worth), 122-123 

Norm and value system, 21 

Nuer, The (Evans-Pritchard), 109 

Nuer law sanctions: customary law, 
256-257; enactments (positive law), 264; 
supernatural law, 250-251 

Nuer political system, 247 


Obligations, power based on, 9, 296- 
300 

Opposition, political, opportunities for ex- 
pression of, 299-300 

Order, structural concern for maintaining, 
34-35, 39, 43 

Oriental states, 207-208. See also Asiatic 
mode of production 

Orientals (Arab immigrants from North 
Africa) in Israel, 292-295 

Output function, of a political system, 37, 
65 


Paradigm, Kuhn’s definition of, 32n 

Paradigm for political anthropology 
(Kurtz), 33, 54-57. See also Models 

Participation, as determinant of power 
attribution, 316-317, 338 

Patron, concept of, 84, 89 

Patron-client systems, 14, 79-103; class 
patronage and clientage, 93-94; in colo- 
nial empires, 97-100; under communism, 
95-96; group patronates, 89, 91-94; in 
international political relations, 103; 
“modernization” processes, 90-96; 
power and power relationships, 83-90; 
protection in, 85, 87-88, 94; in world 
organizations, 97-103. See also Agents; 
Revolutionary allies; Superpatronates 

Pattern, phase development, 67-68 

Patterned regularities. See Regularities 

Peace as political ideal, comparison of 
American and Slovenian interpretation 
of, 377-378, 383-385 

Peasant-based societies, 83 
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Periphery groups. See Center-periphery 
relations 

Peru, protection of tribal rights in, 131 

Phase development pattern, 67-68 

Philippines, tribal nationalistic movements 
in, 135 

Political activity, nature of, 36-37, 69-70 

Political anthropology, 31-57, 183; review 
articles, 31-32 

Political behavior: identification of, 69~70. 
See also Ritual-like political behavior 

Political competition, concept of, 312. See 
also Competition 

Political culture; concept of, 20-21; of 
Israel Labor Party, 279-285, 295-296 

Political economy, 15-18, 32, 33, 46-49, 
§5, 56; evolutionary bias of literature of, 
46; models, 49, 51 

Political institutions, comparison of Ameri- 
can and Slovenian frames of reference 
with regard to, 366-377, 385-388 

Political integration, Wachuku’s definition 
of, 246, 268-269 

Political organization: Fried’s definition of, 
49; Radcliffe-Brown’s definition of, 34 

Political party, comparison of American 
and Slovenian images of, 372-377. See 
also Israel Labor Party 

Political ritual. See Ritual-like political 
behavior 

Political systems 
(Leach), 43 

Political transactions, as mechanisms for 
social adaptation to the environment, 
109-119 

Politics: comparison of American and 
Slovenian images of, 370-372, 374-377; 
concepts of, 8, 12, 39, 49, 57, 69-70 

Politics, local-level, and social change in 
Tigre, 109-119 

Polity, definition of, 70-71 

Polity and society, congruence between, 
246, 268 

Pope, as superpatron, 81, 90-91, 93 

Population density, and political structure, 
192 

Potlaches, American Indian, 179 

Power, balance of: disturbing influences on, 
188-192; in primitive states, 183-192; 
and stable structures, 12; typology of, 
187-188 

Power, concepts of, 8-9, 37, 40, 52, 73, 
84-85, 278, 311-312; as distinct from 
authority, 73, 206, 312, 376-377; and 
resources, 40; in a social unit, 73-74 

Power attributions, determinants of, in the 
local community, 316-324 

Power bases, 8-9, 18 


of highland Burma 


Power conceptions, of community mem- 
bers, 311, 313, 316-342 

Power network (Amsbury), 83, 312; 
methodology for studies of, 312-313, 
338-342 

Power pyramids, 85~86, 110 

Power relations, consensual, 9, 278 

Power relationships, 9, 311-312; in pat- 
ron-client structures, 82-90 

Power vacuum, definition of, 88 

President, comparison of American and 
Slovenian frames of reference with re- 
gard to role of, 366-368, 374-377 

Primitive money (Douglas), 116-117 

Primitive social organization (Service), 17 

Primitive society, transition to  class- 
structured society, 175-181 

Primitive states, influences affecting politi- 
cal structure of, 183-192. See also 
Dahomey; Voltaic area of West Africa 

Private property, and emergence of class- 
structured societies, 10, 17, 19, 175~176, 
179-180 

Process: concepts of, 42, 43, 45, 47, 56; 
definitions of, 32-33, 82; disagreement 
about unity of study in, 38, 65-66 

Processes of change, in the literature, 12-13 

Processual approach to political analysis, 
12-13, 32, 33, 38-46, 54-55, 56, 65-68; 
methodologies of, 42, 65-68; relation- 
ship with structural approach, 34, 36, 
40-41, 44-45, 68-69 

Processual models, 43-44, 45, 197 

Production, levels of, and political organiza- 
tion, 16. See also Surplus 

Production, modes of, 19-20, 208, 209; 
booty production, 199, 209n; after con- 
quest, 150; and economic structure of a 
society, 19; and political organization, 
191-192. See also Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction; Tribute relations 

Property. See Private property 

Protection, in patron-client relationships, 
85, 87-88, 94 

Public affairs, regulation of, as definition of 
politics, 70 

Pygmies, law sanctions of, 268; customary 
law, 254-255; enactments (positive law), 
263; supernatural law, 249 

Pygmies, political system of, 247 

Pyramidal structures, 85-86, 110 


Quasi-groups (Mayer), 53 


Ranked societies (Fried), 49 

Rebellion, rituals of, 10, 278-279, 298-299 

Rebellion, as distinct from revolution, 10, 
185 
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Reciprocity, 9, 16, 49, 87, 88, 89. See also 
Obligations; Patron-client systems 

Recruitment, to a political unit, 72-73 

Red Power Movement, in the United 
States, 125, 126, 128, 137 

Redistribution, principles of, 48-49, 52. See 
also Surplus 

Regularities, recurrent, in political interac- 
tions and model-building, 13, 36, 45, 
53-54, 64, 69, 70 

Regulatory devices, 117 

Relevance, as determinant 
attribution, 317, 338 

Religion, relationship with politics in tribal 
nationalistic movements, 123, 133 

Religions, idea of stewardship in, 92 

Reputational method, in studies of power, 
312, 313, 341-342 

Research, anthropological, criteria for 
evaluating, 64. See also Community 
research; Methodology 

Resources: control of, as source of political 
power, 8, 40, 46, 47-48, 52-53; increase 
in, and political complexity, 52 

Revitalization movements. See Tribal 
nationalistic movements 

Revolution, as distinct from rebellion, 10, 
185 

Revolutionary ally phenomenon, in pat- 
ron-client systems, 93 

Ritual: definitions of, 277-278; in modern 
political context, 278, 298-299, 300, 
303-305 

Ritual-like political behavior, 275-276, 
303-305; comparative analysis of, sug- 
gestions for undertaking, 306-309 

Rituals of rebellion, 10, 278-279, 298-299 

Role behavior, changes in, involving local- 
level politics in Tigre, 112-115 


of power 


Sacred aspects of leadership, and nature 
of political systems, 11, 187-188, 201- 
202 

Sacredness, as sanction for binary regu- 
lators, 117 

Sanctions, in different political systems, 
11-12; concept of, 245; in African 
societies, 243-269; sacredness, 117, 
268-269 

Sanskritization of tribals in India, 134, 135 

Security as political ideal, comparison of 
American and Slovenian interpretation 
of, 382-385 

Sedentary groups, relationship with 
nomadic groups in Ethiopia, 151-152, 
158, 170 

Segmentary lineage, as a political structure, 
11, 35, 199 
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Segmentary states (Southall), 209-210 

Sex, as determinant of community power 
conceptions, 328-335, 336 

Singular generalizations (Easton), 33, 
54-55 

Situational analysis (Van Velsen), 42 

Slavery, 153, 154, 179, 180, 208; in Africa, 
258 

Slovenia, effects of processes of political 


socialization on student groups in, 
353-388 
Social inequality. See Class-structured 


societies 

Social solidarity, structural concern for 
maintaining, 34-35, 39, 43 

Social structural models, 68-69 

Social structure, 68; and ecology, 15 

Social units of political analysis, 38, 39, 
71-74 

Socialism, comparison of American and 
Slovenian images of, 361-363, 365-366 

Socialization/identification process, 90 

Societies, Fried’s classification of, 17 

Spain, patron-client system in, 84, 94 

Spartan helotry, 153 

Stability, problem of, in anthropological 
research, 343, 351-352 

Stable equilibrium, Clarke’s definition of, 
187 

State: definition of, 11, 213; importance of, 
in ideological systems, 374, 384; in Marx- 
ism, 19, 213; as method of coping with 
social stratification, 19, 198, 213; Orien- 
tal states, 207-208; origin and nature of, 
10, 15-17, 20, 47, 57, 175, 178, 180; 
theory of, 208-209. See also Primitive 
states 

State organizations, development of, and 
cultural change, 52 

State societies, transition from stateless to, 
212 

State systems, studies of, 10-11; primitive 
or early traditional, 206-212. See also 
Dahomey; Voltaic area of West Africa 

Status rivalry, influence on political struc- 
ture in primitive states, 185, 188-189 

Stewardship. See Agents 

Stratagems and spoils (Bailey), 44 

Stratified societies (Fried), 49, 210. See also 
Class-structured societies 

Structural approach to political analysis, 
10-11, 32, 33, 34-38, 41, 52, 54-55, 56; 
and network analysis, 52; preoccupation 
with taxonomies, 34; relationship with 
processual approach, 34, 36, 40-41, 
44-45 

Structural functionalism, 10, 20, 34 

Structural models, 35-38, 68-70 
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Structural regularities (rules), of political 
networks, 53-54 

Structure, of the political organization: con- 
cepts of, 44-45, 65; definition of, 82; fac- 
tors influencing alterations of, in primi- 
tive states, 183-192 

Structure of scientific revolutions (Kuhn), 
32n 

Structures: as primary units of analysis, val- 
idity and reality of, 133; and processes, in 
the literature, 9-13; relational, in proces- 
sual approach, 67. See also Social struc- 
ture 

Subsistence, means of, and nature of politi- 
cal systems, 10 

Substantive rights of native Americans, 
126-129 

Succession: rules of, influence on political 
structure in primitive states, 189; tradi- 
tional systems of, in Voltaic area of West 
Africa, 201, 205 

Stklimkoy (village in Turkey): political 
Structure of, 315-316; power concep- 
tions of villagers in, 318-324 

Supernatural law in African societies, 
248-254 

Superpatronates (of capitalism), 81-82, 
99-103 

Support, means of, influence on political 
organizations, 191-192. See also Produc- 
tion, modes of; Resources 

“Suppressed” issues, as distinct from 
“latent” issues (Tokatli), 287, 289-290 

Surplus: as political capital, 16, 48, 52, 85, 
207, 209; in tribute exploitation, 154 

Survival web (Amsbury), 83, 87 

Synchronic analysis, of political systems, 65, 
69 

Synthetic or narrow-gauge theory (Easton), 
33. See also Middle-range theory 

System, definition of, 82 

Systematic or broad-gauge theory (Easton), 
33, 55 

systems, study of, 82-83 

Systems analysis, application to political 
anthropology, 37-38, 45 


Taos (Amerindian pueblo community), 
344, 347, 349, 350-351. See also Tiwa 
communities 

Taxonomies, structuralists’ preoccupation 
with, 34-35 

Territorial kinship, 179 

Theory: development of, in _ political 
anthropology, 33; levels of, 54-56 

Third-generation movements. See Tribal 
nationalistic movements 

Tigre (province of Ethiopia), 109; clergy in, 


110; local-level politics and social change 
in, 109-119; multisystem of land tenure, 
110-112 

Tiwa communities: common culture core 
of, 344, 345-348; group fissioning, 
346-347. See also Isleta; Taos; Ysleta del 
Sur 

Tonga, 225-226; aboriginal culture of, 
227-234; Ariki, 232, 241; balance of 
power in, 188-189, 191; “‘consensus and 
flexibility” aspect of Tongan culture, 233, 
234; constitution of 1875, 233n, 
234-235; ‘eiki, concept of, 232-234, 
236; European contact with, 226-227; 
missionary influence in, 226, 228-231, 
237; rank and status system of, 225-238, 
241; Tamaha, 230-231, 235, 241; Tui 
Tonga, 228-230, 241-242 

Trade control: in African states, 201, 208; 
in Oriental states, 207-208 

Trail of Broken Treaties, 135 

Transactional analysis, of adaptive change, 
109-119 

Transactionalism, 14 

Tribal nationalistic movements, 122-139; 
revitalization movements, 123, 125, 133, 
138; third-generation type, 122-123, 
131-132, 133, 137, 138. See also Clan 
society 

Tribal rights, protection of, 124-139 

Tribes without rulers (Middleton and Tait), 
11 

Tribute, definitions of, 20, 149-150 

Tribute relations, 149-154, 200; concept 
of, 20, 149-150, 154; connection with 
class systems, 151; development among 
nomad groups, 151; examples of, 
150-151 

Turkish peasantry. See Biikliimkéy; Siik- 
limkoy 


United States of America, (U.S.A.): 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 122, 135-136, 
137; citizenship for Guamanians, 215, 
220, 222, 223; Claims Commission, 138; 
effects of processes of political socializa- 
tion on student groups in, 353-388; tribal 
rights, protection of, 123-129, 135-138, 
see also Indians, North American 

Units of political action, 38, 65-66; in pro- 
cessual approach, 67. See also Social units 
of political analysis 

Unstable equilibrium Clarke’s definition 
of, 187 

Urbanization, as tool of acculturation of 
Indians in U.S.A., 122, 136 


Value significance of institutions, 85 
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Values and ideals in the political domain, 
comparison of American and Slovenian, 
377-385 

Variables in 
analysis, 69 

Verbal associations, use of, in political 
anthropological research, 353, 355-356, 
385 

Voltaic area of West Africa: autochthons, 
199-200, 204; bureaucratization in, 
204-205; centralization of power in, 
201-204, 213; colonial and post-colonial 
period, 205-206; corruption in, 200, 
202; early state development in, 
197-210, 212-213; economic system of, 
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198-199, 201, 202, 212; migrations to, 
198-199, 200, 204, 208, 209; military 
aspect in state formation, 200, 208, 209; 
period of maximum complexity, 
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202, 203, 206; semi-mythical period, 
198-201; succession, conflicts over, 201, 
205, 206; trade in, 201 

Voluntary associations, and the origin of the 
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War: and building of a state organization, 
180-181, 200, 208, 209; customary laws 
of, in Africa, 256, 257, 258, 260; as 
economic necessity, 180; and population 
density, 18 

Waterworks, possible relationship with 
state formation, 15-16, 191-192 

Wealth. See Resources 

West Africa. See Dahomey; Voltaic area of 
West Africa 

Western socio-political frames of reference 
compared with East European, 353-388 

Westernization of tribals in India, 134-135 

White Roots of Peace (revitalization 
movement), 123, 126 

Women in Turkish villages, power concep- 
tions of, 328-335, 336 

Work ethic, 121-122 


Ysleta del Sur (Amerindian pueblo com- 
munity), 344, 349-351. See also Tiwa 
communities 

Yugoslav approach to socialism, 355, 388 

Yugoslavia, effects of processes of political 
socialization on student groups in, 
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